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5 Tab che time st Nognee 6 Ub: Babe difoo- R o Oo K 
vered he great Southern Ocean, and received the yr. 
firſt obſcure hints concerning the opulent con 1823. 
tries with which it might open 'a communitation, r 
the wiſhes and ſchemes of every enterpriſing per- Per. OW. 
ſon in the volonies of Darien” and Panama were 
turned towards the wealth of thoſe unknown re. 
ions. In an age when the ſpirit of adventure as 
ſo ardent and vigorous that large fortunes were 
_— 3 and the moſt alarmiogdangers braved; in 
uit of 'difcoveries' merely poſſible; the fainteſt 3 
Fray a hope was followed with eager. expeRation ; nt, 2 
and the flighteſt"information was ſofficient'to ins | 


, || fpire ſuch perfect confidence, as aue men 6 
5 the moſt arduous undertakings ts for Ba. 
_ Aceordingly:; * ſeveral be PO were gitte W 


out ih vrder bo explore abd take poſſeſſion of the fut for font 
countries/t6 che caſt of Panains ;- but under the ance 
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BOOK condun of leading whoſe talents and reſources 
vi were Unequal to the attempt. As the excutſions 
152 of thoſe adventurers did not extend beyond the 
— limits of the province to which the Spaniards have 
given the name of ba 8s Firmè, a thountainous 
region covered with w s, thinly i inhabited, 2 1 
extremely unhealthy 95 returned TH diſmal 
accounts concerning the diſtreſſes to which they _ 
had been expoſed , and the unpromiſing aſpect of 
the places which. they had viſited. Damped by 
theſe tidings, the rage for diſcovery in ec direc- 
tion abated; and it became the general opinion, 
that Balboa had founded viſionary hopes; on e 
tale of an ignorant: d e * underſtood, or cal - 
culated to deceive. ic ls £4 

Undertaken But there were three W ſettled in Panama, 
by Pizarro, on whom the circumſtarices which deterred other 


Almagro, very _ od 


and Luque, made fo: little impreſſion, that, at the 
25 ment when all conſidered: Balbpa's expectations of 
diſcovering-a rich untere by ſteering towards 

the eaſt, as chimerical, they reſolved: to attempt 

the execution of his ſcheme. The names. of thoſe 
extraordinary men were Franciſco Pizarro, Diego 

de. Almagro, and Hernando Luque. Eizarro Was 

the natural ſon of a gentleman of an hondrable 
family by a very low woman, and, according to 
the cruel fate which often) attends the offspring of 
unlawful love, had been ſo totally neglected: in his 
' youth by {the author of; bis birth, that he ſeems 
to have. deſtined him never to nile ad, yy 
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„ of n mother. r conſecushce. of:this un- 1 00K, 


generous idea, he ſet him When borderiug oi mans 


young Pizarro diſdaining that ignoble cy 
he abruptiy abandoned his charge, 40 
ſoldier, and, after ſerving ae in 


754 


barked for America which. by. opeing ber : 


boundleſs range to active talch(s, allurec exevy - 
adventhtes:; whoſe fortune was! not equal to bis 
ambitious! thou Shts. There Pizarrocearly'di Ringuiſh» 
ed himſelf. Wich a temper of mind no 1ek daring 
than the conſtitution: of his body was robuſt jibe 
was foremoſt in every danger, ent ujA4Aes ther 
greateſt hardſhips, and unſubdued by any fatigue. 
Thoughi'{6 illiterate that he could-notueven:'veld,, 
he Was ſoon; conſidered! as a man formed to hk. 
mand. Evety operation committed to his conduct - 
proved ſucceſsſul, as, by ta happy. but rare con. 


junction he united ee with ander, a 


was as cautious in executing, as he was bold ia 


ſorming his plans. By engaging early iu active v0 vi 


Vr. 


4 
* 


life, Without any reſource: but his own talents 7e 


and induſtty, and by depending on himſelf. alone 
in his ſtruggles to emerge from obſcurity, be a2 
quired ſuch a thorough knowledge of affairs, and 
of men, that he was fitted to ee a ſuperior part 


in conducting the former, and i in e the 


latter: 135 21th atis, $05 C44 eee cd 
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80 0 x as:Pizarto.”) The one was x baſtard; the other à 
vi. Joundling. Bred; like his companion, in the 
12% ramp, he yielded not to him in any of "the 

liodulerly. qualities, of. intrepid valor; indeſatiguble 

activltyſp lor infurmountable conſtancy in — 
che habdfhip ps: inſeparable. from military ſervice 
the: New Wolde But in Almagro theſe virtues 
weve accompanied: with the openneſs} generoſity, 
and candor; natural to men -whoſe/pfofeflion + is 
arms; in Pizarro, they reer hits che ad- 
dreſs , the craft, and the diſſimulation of a politi- 
dan fowith the att of | concealing his own pu- 
pes and with ſagacity to penetrate into thoſe 
ob PU en Hob doo e eee eee 

Hernando de Luque was' an evtleſtaſiic, wi 

aded both as prieſt and ſchoolmaſter at Panama 

and. oby- means which the contemporary writers | 
have not deſcribed; had amaſſed -riches that in 

Ipis ed dm with thoughts of riſing to ae en. 

5 | nene m6. e, Sonn 

|} Termsof Suchiwere the men deſtined to Adern one 3 
the moſt . extenſive empires on the * face! of the 

. earth... Their confederaey for this, purpoſe Was 
authurized by /Pedrarias the governor of Panama. 

Each engaged to employ; His whole fortune in the 

adventure. Pizarro, the leaſt wealthy of the 

ahree, as he could not throw fo large a ſum as 
his aſſociates into the common ſtock, engaged to 
take the department of greateſt fatigus aud danger, 
and to command in perſon the armament which was 
to go firſt upon diſcovery, :Almagro offered itò con- 
duct the 4 os proviſions and reinforcements 
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of troops, of. which Pizarro might ſtand W 8 noowu 
Luque was to remain at Panama to negociate with. V. 
the governor, and ſuperintend whatever was carry- 4, 

ing on for the general intergſt. As the ſpirit. of 
enthuſiaſm pniformly ' ag 


companied y that of, ad- 

venture in the New World, and by that ſtrange 

union both acquired an inereaſe of force, this con - 

federacy, formed by ambition and avarice, was — 

confirmed by the moſt! ſolemn act of religion. 

Luque celebrated maſs, divided. a conſeetated hoſt 

into three, and reſerving one part for himſelf, gave 

the other two to his aſſociates, of which they par, | 

took; fand thus, in name of the Prince of Peace, n: 

ratified a contract of which Plunder and bloodihed | 

were the objects Gin a 2 
The attempt was begun with a bete ee ſuit; 2 

ed to the humble condition of the three aſſociates, 

than to the greatneſs of ihe enterpriſe in which the 

were engaged. Pizarro ſet fail from Panama with wor. 1% 

a ſingle; veſſel, of ſmall. bunden, and a hundred 

and twelve men. But in that age, ſo little were 

the Spaniards. acquainted with the | pecyliarities of 

climate in America, that the time which Pizarro 

choſe for his departure was the moſt improper in 

the whole year; the periodical winds, Which were | 7 

then ſet. in, boing directly adyerſe to the courſe 

|| which be purpoſed to. ſteer '. After beating about 35. 

for. ſeventy, days, with much danger and 1 — . 

batigue. Pizarro progreſs damm the fonthaalt g 
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* o 0 R Was not greater than. bst fel navigator will 
now make in as many hours. He touched at ſe- 


A 5 appeared of diſcovering thoſe golden regions 


veral places on thi / coaſt of Tierra Firmè, but 


found every where the ſame uninviting country 


which former adventurers had deſcribed; the low 
grounds converted into ſwamps by the overflowing 
of rivers ;. the higher, covered with impervious 


woods; few inhabitants, and thoſe fierce, and hof 


tile. Famine , fatigue, frequent rencounters with 
the natives, and; above all, the diſtempers of a 
moiſt, ſulery climate, combined in waſting his 
lender band of followers. The undaunted reſo 
2 of their leader continued, however, for ſome 

me, to ſuſtain their ſpirits, although no ſign had 


to which he had promiſed to conguct them. At 
length he was obliged: to abandon that inhoſpi? 


table coaſt, and retire to Chuchama, oppoſite to 
the pearl. iſſands, where he hoped to receive a tops 


ply of proviſions and troops from Panama, 
But Almagro. baving Ale from that port witk 


keresty men, ſtood directly towards that part of 


the continent where he hoped to meet with his 


aſſociate. Not finding him there, he landed his 


ſoldiers, who, in ſearching for their” companions , 
underwent the ſame diſtreſſes, and were expoſed to 


the ſame dangers, which had ꝗriven them out of the 
country. Repulſed at length by the Indians i in a 
Tharp conflict, in Which their whdes loſt one of his 
eyes by the wound of an arrow, they likewiſe were 
compelled to reimbark. Chance led them to the 


place of Pizarro' s retreat, Whete they found ſome 


'S 


| HISTORY OF A M ERIC A. 7 
conſolation in recounting to PO. other their ad- %% O R 
ventures, and comparing their. ſufferings. As AE Vi. 
magro had advanced as far as the river St. Juan , 1854. 
in the province of-Popayan , where both the coun-- 
try and inhabitants appeared with a more pro- 
miſing aſpect, that dawn of better fortune was ſuf- 
ficient to determine ſuch ſanguine projectors not to 


abandon their ſcheme, Net Para wan ef all that FRY | 2 „ 


had ſuffered in profecuting 1 
Almagro repaired to ana; in hopes of . 
cruiting their ſhattered troops. But What he and Be ay 
Pizarro had ſuffered, gave his countrymen ſach af ws 
unfaVorable idea of the ſervice, that it was with 
difficulty he conld levy fourſcore men Feeble 
as this reinforcement was, they did not heſſtate 
about reſuming their operations. After a long 
ſeries of diſaſters and diſappointments , not inferior 
to thoſe which they had already experienced, part 
of the armament reached the Bay of St. Matthew, 
on the coaſt of Quito , and landing at Tacamez, 
to the ſouth of the river of Emeraulds , they beheld 
a country more champaign and fertile than any 
they had yet diſcovered in the Southern Ocean, the 
natives clad in garments of woollen or cotton Ruff. 
and adorned with nk od trinkets of gold _ 
ſilver. . 
But, e e e thoſe. favorable ples. 
ances , magnified beyond the truth , both by the 
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1 0 Oo Tacames, and by the fond imagination of thoſe 
VI. who liſtened to them, Pizarro and Almagro durſt 
2&6 not venture to invade a country ſo populous with 
o& a handful of men enfeebled by fatigue and diſeaſes, 
They retired to the ſmall iſland of Gallo, where 
Pizarro. remained with part of the troops, and his 
aſſociate returned to Panama , in hopes of bringing 
ſuch a reinforcement as might enable them to take 
- | poſſeſſion of the opulent territories, whoſe exiſtency 
f ſeemed to be no longer. doubtful *._ 

l Pia re But ſome of the adventurers, leſs enterpriſing , 
8 or leſs hardy than their leaders, having ſecretly. 
Panama. Conveyed lamentable accounts of their ſufferings 
and loſſes to their. friends at Panama, Almagro met 
with an unfayorable reception from- Pedro de los 
8 - G Rios, who had ſucceeded Pedrarias in the govern- 
| ment of that ſettlement. After weighing the mat- 
ter With that cold economical prudence which ap- 
pears the firſt of all virtues. to perſons whoſe limit, 
ed faculties are incapable of conceiving. or CXCcuts 
ing great deſigns, he concluded an expedition, at- 
tended with ſuch certain waſte of men, to be ſa. 
| detrimental to an infant and feeble colony, that he 


not only prohibited the raiſing of new levies, but 


diſpatched a veſſel to bring home. Pizarro 10 his 
companions from the iſland of Gallo, Almagro 
and Luque, though. deeply affected with thoſe 
meaſures, which they could not prevent, and durſt 
not oppoſe, found means of communicating their 
ſentiments privately to Fizarro , ; ane SShoned him 


— Po 
— 


* 
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not to relinquiſh an enterpriſe that was the founda- b © © 1 | 
tion of all their hopes, and the only means of re- 
eſtabliſhing their reputation and fortune, which | 


were both on the decline. Pizarro's mind, bent 
with inflexible obſtinacy on all its purpoſes, needed 
no incentive to perſiſt 'in the ſcheme. He 

emptorily reſuſed to obey the governor of Para,” 


ma's. orders , and employed all. his addreſs and 
eloquence in perſuading: his men not to abandon 
him. But the incredible calamities to which they 


had heeo expoſed were ſtill ſo recent in their memo- 


ries, and the thoughts of reviſiting their families 
and friends after a long abſence, ruſhed with fuch © 
joy into their minds, that When Pizarro 'drew-a . 


line upon the ſand with his ſword, permitting ſuch 


as wiſhed to return home to pals over it, oaly 


thirteen of all the daring veterans in his ſervice had 
reſolution to remain with their commander 


This ſmall, but determined band, whoſe names 


the Spaniſh hiſtorians record with deſerved. praiſe, 


as the perſons to. whole perſevering fortitude 'their 
country is indebted for the moſt valuable of all its 
American poſſeſſions, fixed their reſidence in the 


iſland of Gorgona. This, as it was farther re- 
moved from the coaſt than Gallo, and uninhabited, 
they conſidered as a more Le retreat, where, 


unmoleſted, they might wait for ſupplies from 


Panama, which they truſted that the activity of their 


allociates would be able to n Almagro and 


1. Rs, dec. Sa x. c. iP „ene. w. 10 4 
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n O O Luqué were not inattentive or cold ſolicitors, ana 
Vi. their inceſſant importunity was ſeconded by the 

11 eneral voice of the colony, which arcs 

„J) Wa againſt the infamy of expoſing brave men, 

*; engaged in the public ſervice, and chargeable 
with no error but what flowed from an exceſs of 

zeal and courage, to periſh like the moſt odious 
criminals in a deſert iſland. Overcome by thoſe 
intreaties and expoſtulations, the governor at laſt 
. | conſented to ſend a ſmall veſſel to their relief. But 
|  ,__ - that he might not ſeem to encourage Pizarro to 
any new enterpriſe , he would not permit one 

4 landman to embark on board of it. i 

Vartsdipshe By this time, Pizarro 4nd bis companions 221 
 enqured. remained five ncht in an ifland; infamous for 
the moſt unhealthy climate in that region of Ame; 
rica **. During all chis period, their eyes were 

turned towards Panama, in hopes of fuccour from 
| their countrymen; but worn out at-length with 
a fruitleſs expectations, and diſpirited with ſuffering 
ö | hardſhips of which they ſaw no end, they, in de- 
ſpair, came to a reſolution of committing them- 
ſelves to the ocean on a float, rather than continue 
| in that deteſtable abode. But, on the arrival-of 
| N the veſſel from Panama, they were tranſported with 
| | ſuch joy, that all their ſufferings were forgotten. 
'Their hopes revived, and, with a rapid tranſition , 
not unnatural among men accuſtomed by their 
mode of life to ſudden viciffitudes of fortune, 
High confidence ee to extreme 5 eee 


OY 
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Piratr cafily kayla not bat his own follo wers, 


but the crew of the veſſel from Panama, to reſume 
his former ſcheme with freſh ardor. Inſtead of return- 5 
ing to Panama, they ſtood towards the ſouth eaſt, 


and more ſortunate i in this than in any of their paſt 


efforts, they, on the twentieth day after their de- 


parture from Gorgona, diſcoveredꝭ the coaſt ot 
Peru. After touching at ſeveral villages on the 


coaſt no wiſe inviting, "wy landed at Fumbez, a 


place of ſome note, about three degrees ſouth of 
the line; diſtinguiſhed for its ſtately temple, and a 
palace of the Incar of ſovereigus of the country 

There the Sp aniards feaſted their ſeyes 


vian empire. They beheld a country fully peopled, 
and cultivated with an appearance of regular in- 


duſtry; the natives decently clothed, and poſſeſſed | 


of ingenuity ſo far ſurpaſſing the Stber inhabitants, 


of the New World, as to have the uſe of tame Us: 


meſtic animals. But what chiefly attracted their 


with the firſt | 
view of ite opulence and Geil aden of the Peru- 


Diſcovers 


notice, Was ſuch a' ſhow of gold and filver, not | 


only'i in the ornaments'of their perſons arid temples 
but in ſeveral veſſels and utenſils for common uſe, 
formed of thoſe precious metals, as left no room 
to doubt that they abounded with profuſion in 
the country. Pizarro and his companions ſeem- 
ed now to have attained to'the' completion of their 
molt ſanguine hopes, and fancied that all their 
wiſhes and dens of rich domains, and —— 
11 treaſures, would ſoon Þ6 realized, 


K 54 


on Calancha, p. 103. 5 4 ? * 2 5 . . 
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d % n e e e e his * 


Vi. 
TI27.. 
Returns to 

Panama. 


| which he hoped hereafter to obtain poſſeſſion. He 


mand, Pizarro could only vie the rich country of 


ranged. however, for ſome time along the coaſt, , 
maintaining every where à peaceable intercourſe 
with the natives, no leſs aſtaniſhed at their new 
viſitants, than the Spaniards were with the uniform 
appearance of opulence and cultivation.which they 
| beheld, Having explored the country as far ag 
was requiſite to aſcertain the importance of the dif- 
covery, Pizarro procured from the inhabitants fome 
of their Llamas or tame cattle, to which the Spa- 
niards gave the name of ſheep, ſome veſſels of gold 
and ſilver „as well as ſome ſpecimens of their other 
you of. ingenuity, and two young men, whom 

he propoſed to inſtruc. in che Caſtilian language, 
* they might ſerve as interpreters in the expe, 
dition which he meditated: With theſe he arrived 
at Panama, towards the cloſe of the third year from 
the time of his departure thence '*. No adventurer 
of the age ſuffered bardſhips or amounted. dan- 
gers which. equal thoſe to hah he was expoſed 


7 during. this long period. The patience with which 


he endured the one, and the fortitude with which 
he ſurmounted .the other, exceed whatever i is re- 


| corded i in the hiſtory of the New World, where 


ſo many romantic diſplays of thoſe virtues occur. 
n the l den ** Pizarro Ye 


N 
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ſettlement the could move the gqvVernor ef Pa. of the ales 


M alluriug chät it might rum the province in which 


that they could not carry their ſeheme into etu- aof l 


now To much exhauſted by the repeated efforts 


fore the einperd 


1 
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> opulence of tho country whiehhe 8 0 0 
nor his bitter complaints on ac- I. 
count ofhar uriſeaſonable tecal of his forces, Which 1525 

had put it oat/of bis power to uttempt makingddy hen 


nama to fwerve from his fotmer p putpoſe. He MI 
contended, that” the colony was not in a condition 
to invade” ſch'a mighty empire, and gefuſed s 
authorize au Expedition which be foreſa would be 


he iprefided'; by an effort beyon@ its ſtreugth. His 
coldneſs, however, did not in an) y degree ahate the 
ardor of the three Adee Db they pereerved 


tion Wee pls e ep erior authority, | 
and muſt folicit their Tovere| grant _ per 
miſſion which they could not 1 50 rg his dele. 
gate. With” this view, ter adjuſlin among 
themſelves that Pizarro could ein the ion of 
governor, Almagro that of lieutenant-go werner, 
and Luque the dignity of "bifti6p: in che country, 
which they putpoſedd to conquer they Tent Pizarto- | 
as their agent to Spain though their fortomes were . 


which they ha made, that they found forne' dif- 
_ in bottgwing che Told uin Tequifite, towards 
ipping Bim for the Voyage AL 123071 019 yz? Nr 
pe lofking time in repairing to cdurt, aud pfzerro has 
new as che Lene might be to ich he appeared Be. to spann 
rwith the thibarbarrafſed dighity'of On, 
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1 0 0 925 at edin. of hat his ſervieg merited; add 
vi. he conducted his negociations with ap iofifivating 
a. dexterity of addrefs;p3ybich: couid not have been 
2 expected either from his educatign o formertþ+ 
a vj * life. His feeling deſcriptionq his ow fub- 
ferings, and hie pompous account f the country 
which. be had diſcoyered,,'confirmedyby the ſpegi- 

mens of its prodyctions which chegexhibited, made 

duch an- impreſſion both on, Charles and his mini- 

dan. dn hey, oer ef approve | of xhe intended 
expedition, but,ſeemed, go be inteteſſech i in the ſug 
dels of its leader. Freluming. on thqſe diſpoſitions 
zn his favor, Pizarro pqid little attention to the 
Nevieas bis Jntereſt,, of hig aſſociates- As, the 'pretenſions. of 
aſſociates, Luque did not interfere, with. his own, he obtained 
for him the eccleſiaſtical digaity.to which he aſpir- 
cd. For Almagro, he claimed only the command 
of the fortreſs which ſhould be eręcted at Tumbes. 
Jo himſelf he ſegured Whatever his boundleſs am- 
danse. bition could defis. He was appointed governo, 
_ procures captain-geperal , and. adelantado of all the. country 
command to which he had diſcovered; and. hoped to conquer, 
Himſelf. With ſupreme authority, civil as 0 as, military; 


; and with full right to all the privileges and <molu- 


ments uſually granted. to adventures in the New 
Mord. His e das declared, to extend 
two hundre leagues along the  coalt xo. the ſouth 


- £6 Ol the, river St. ; Jags; , to be; indes peng flent ofthe 


Zavernor of. Fanama ; and be he 2 power to nomi- 
- + + ;nate all the officers, ho were to ſerve under him 
- In return for thoſe conceſſions; 3 Which Loſt the court 
'M Spain; doe „as the e ee of * 


45 
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de ended upon the ſugcels of Pixarros oyn tons. 1 0 0 * 
WW to_raiſe Go 52 95 and fifty men, vn © 
and ta provide the thips, arms, and warlike ares. noo 
requiſite towards ſubjeQing, 1 to the crown of Calle. "ain 8 
the country, of SAI Sade was allowed : eee 


. 


ine bs ; eff id bf ated, big re 
eee 119 AS the bod 10 men was which Slender + force 
Pizarro had Boos to raiſe, his funds and erer m n. 
dit were ſo low. that he cquld hardly complete balf 1127. Yo 
the number; and after, Tak his patents from 5 | 
the crowns, he was obliged to ſteal privately opt. 2 
the port of Seville, in order to elude the ſcrutiny 
of the officers who bad it in charge to examine, 
whether he hz ad fulfilled the ſtipulations, in his con- 
tract ** Before his departure, bowever , he received 
ſome ſupply of 1 money from Cortes, 'who baying 
returned to Spain about this time, was Willing, to 
contribute bis aid towards enabling an ancient com 
panion,, with wh 'oſe talents and courage he was well 
acquainted, to begin a career of glory fimilar to 
chat which he himſelf had finiſhed. aa „ 3 
He landed at Nombre de Dios, and „ 49 Y 
acroſs the iſthmus to Panama, accompanied by bis 
three brothers, Ferdinand, Juan , and b 
whom. the firſt was, born in lawfolwedlock . the two . 
latter, like himſelf, » were of illegitimate birth, aue | 
by ] Franciſco: de Alcantara, his mother's brother. 35 6g I 
They were all in the prime of life, and of ſuch abi 2 
lities and courage, as fitted Kel to take a diſtin · / 
guilhed 5 ig bis e tranſaions. | 3 
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BOOK On kis arrival ar Panama, knatte found ais 
vi. fo much exaſperated at che manner in Which he 
Ps er EY had conducted his negociation, that he not only 
nion ven refuſed to act any longer in concert with a' man, 
Almagro. by whoſe perfidy he had been excluded from the 
nower and honors to which he had a, juſt claim, 
pavey' = Bar laboted to form a ned aflociation, in "order 
d thwart or to rival his former confederate in hi 
q n diſcoveties. Pizaito, however, Hack more wifdo 
ard addreſs than faffer a rupture ſo fatal i i 
His ſchemes, to become irre eparable. By c 
Voluntarily to relinquiſh the che of ac lantado ? 
and promifing to concur in ſoliecſtigg chat title, 
With an independent government, for Almagrs, he 
gradually mitigated the rage of an open - hearted 
ſ6tdier, which bad beeri violent, but was tiot 
implacable. Luque,, 8 highly Latisfied with having 
been ſucceſsful in all his own pretenſions, cordially 
ſeconded Pizarro's endeavours. A recontiliation 
. Was effected; and the confedericy renewed on 
originaPerms, that the enterpriſe would be carried 
1 the common expenſe of the aſſociates, and 
he profits zecruipg from it Jthould be equalty 
| dle among tilem N 
8 n Even after their re-union, "af che * net effork 
„ their intereſt, three ſmall veſſels, with a bogey 
and eighty. ſoldiers, thirty - fix of whom w 
et 55 compoſed” the armament which hey 
Were able to fit out. But the ANgnilhiog progreſs 
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of the Spaniatle i in Anbericathad inſpired them with BOOK 
ſuch ideas of their own ſuperiority , that Pizarro or. 
did not heſitate to fail with this con ible force 30 
to invade a great empire. Almagro Wus left at re 
Panama, as formerly, to follow him with what. | 
reinforcement of men he ſhould be able to muſter r 
As the ſeaſon for embarking was properly«choleh, , « : 
and the courſe of navigation between Panama and 
Peru was now better known; Pisarro completed 
the voyage in thirteen days though, by the force 
of the winds and currents, he was carried above 
a hundred leagues to the north of Tumbez, the 
place of his: deſtination, and obliged tb land his 
troops in the bay of St. Matthew. Without loſing 
a moment, he began to advance towards the 
fouth ; taking care, however; not to depart far 
from the ſea-ſhore, 'both that he might eaſily effect 
a junction with the; ſupplies which he expected 
from Panama, and ſecure a retreat in caſe of any 
diſaſter, by keeping as near as poſſible to his ſhips. 
But as the country in ſeveral parts on the coaſt -. 
of Peru is barren, unhealthfyh; and thinly peopled; 
as the Spaniards had to paſs all the rivers near 
their mouth, where the body of water is greateſt; | 
and as the imprudetce- of Pizarro, in attacking 
the natives when he ſhould have ſtudied to gain 
their confidence, had forced them to abandon 
their habitations; famine, fatigue, and diſeaſes of 
various kinds, brought upon him and bis follows 
ers calamities hardly inferior to thoſe. which they 
had endured in their former expedition. What 
they now experienced n ſo ill with 
Vor. ns 3 C 
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50 o R che ahmigg deſcriptiob of the couhtry given by 


vr. 
1531. 


CUT | % 


April 14. 


Pizarro, that many began to reproach him, and 
every ſolder; muſt have bedome cold to the 
ſervice, if, even ini /this unſertile region of Peru, 
they had not met vii ſome appearances of wealtli 
and cultivation, which ſeemed to juſtify the report 
of their leader. At length they reached the province 
of Coaque; and; having ſurpriſed the principal 


fettlement of the natives, they feized there veſſels 


and ornaments of gold and filver, to the amount 
of thirty thouſandypeſos, with other booty of ſuch 


value; as diſpelled all their doubts, and inſpired 


the moſt deſponding with i A 


anguine hopes 


is wesſures Pizarro himſelf was fo much delighted * this 


tor obtaining mak 


a reinforce- 
Bent. 


ſpoil, which he confidered as the firſt. fruits of 
a land abounding with treaſure, that he inſtantly: 
diſpatched one of his ſhips to Panama with a large 
temittance t Almagro; and another to Nicaragua 


_ with'aconfiderable ſum to ſome perſons of influence 


in that province, in hopes of alluring adventurers, 


” 


acquired. Meanwhile, he continued bis march 
along the coaſt, and diſdaining to employ any 
means of reducing the natives but force, he 
attacked them with ſuch violence in their fcattered: 
habitations, as compelled them either to retire inte 
the interior country, or to ſubmit to his yoke. 


This ſudden appearance of invaders, whoſe aſpeck 


and manners were ſo ſtrange, and whoſe power 
een to be ſo irreſiſtible, Fane the fame de ans 


* 
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where the diſtempers which raged among bis ment 


bardly met wich reſiſtance. until he attackeck the 
—_ of Puna in the bay of Guayquil: As that 

better peopled hat. the country through 
which he had. paſſed ; and its ere fiercer 
and lefs, eivilized than thoſe of the continent; they 
defended themſelves with ' ſuch qbſtinatk valor; 
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impreſſion as in other parts of. America Pizatto 1 0 0 


VI. 
1731. 
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that Pizarro ſpent fix months in! reducing hem to \» 314 


ſubjectiou. From Puna he proceeded to Tube; 


compelled bim to remain for three months ron 

While he was thus employed, be began to ftap 
advdotag from is attention 13300; ſptead the fame 
of bis firſt ſucceſs at Coaque, Two different detachi 
ments arrived. from Nicaragua Which thought | 
neither exceeded thirty men, he conſidered a4 
diet of, great conſequence: e hof feebie 
band, eſpedcially as the one was under the con 


of Sebaſtian Benalcazar, and the other of Hernahde Fi 


Soto, officers: not: inferior in merit and ref 
to any who, had ſeryed in America: FrgniTumbes 
be proceeded to, the rivet Piura, ànd id an 

tageous ſtation near the mouth of it, he eftabliſhied | 
the . firſt, Spaniſh colony in Parma, to „ Whichl he 
gave the name of: $t, Michael! 40 bas 
As Pia arro continued to advatice towards the otrs 
tre of the Perayian empire, hei gradually tecetved. 
more full! ivſormation ONION its) axtent : und 
e e eee e rl bad N di UK 
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AGo nr policy, as well as the ſituation of its affairs at that 
yt. jundure. Without ſome knowledge of theſe, he 
_ 14324 could not have conducted his operations with 
propriety ; and without a ſuitable attention to 
them, it is impoſſible to account for the progreſs 
which: the dards had already made ; be 6 

| unfold the cauſes of their ſubſequent 2 2 
At the time when the Spaniards invaded Perc 
EEE — its ſovereigns extended in length, 
from north to ſouth ;' above fifteen hundred miles 
| along the Pacific Ocean. Its breadth, from eaſt to 
weſt, was much feſs conſiderable; being uniformly 
bounded by the vaſt ridge of the Andes, ſtretching 
from its one extremity to the other. Peru, like the 
.* _ reſt'of the New World}, was originally - poſſeſſed 
„dy fmall- independent tribes, differing: from each 
other in manners, and in their forms of rude 
Policy. All, however, Were ſo little civilized, that, 
x ther traditions ' concerning their mode of life y 
WE among their deſcendants, deſerve credit, 
they muſt be claſſed among the moſt unimproved 
ſiavages of America. Strangers to every ſpecies of 
cultivation or regular induſtry, without any fixed 
reſidence; and unacquainted with thoſe Salden 
and obligations which form the firſt bonds of ſocial 
union, they are faid to have roamed about naked 
in the foreſts, with which the copritry was then 
covered, more like wild beaſts than like men. 
After they bad ſtruggled for ſeveral ages with the 
hardſhips and calamities which are inevitable in 
ſuch. Aa ſtate, and when no circumſtance ſeemed 
to indicate the . of any uncommon 2 
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towards improvement „we are told that there 
appeared on the banks of the lake Titiaca, a man 


and woman of majeſtic form, and clothed in 


decent garments. « They declared themſelves to be a 


children of the Sun, ſent by their beneficent 
parent, wbo beheld with pity the miſeries of the 
human race, to inſtruct and to reclaim them. At 
their perſuaſion, enforced by reverence for the 
divinity. in whoſe name 8 were ſuppoſed to 
ſpeak, ſeveral of the diſperſed ſavages united tpge- 
ther, and receiving their commands as heavenly 
injunctions, followed them to Cuzco, where they 
ſertled , and * to lay che ede: of a 
city. 
Manco Capac ad Mama Ocollo, for moch were 
the names of thoſe extraordinary perſonages, having 
thus collected ſome wandering tribes, ſormed that 
ſocial union, which, by multiplying the deſires, 
and uniting the efforts of the human ſpecies, excites 


| induſtry, and leads to improvement. Manco Capac 


inſtructed the men in agriculture, and other uſeful 


arts. Mama Qcollo taught the women to ſpin and 
to weave. By the labor of the one ſex, ſubſiſtence 


became leſs precarious; by that of the other, life 


was rendered more comfortable. After ſecuring 


the objects of firſt neceſſity i in an infant ſtate, hy 
providing food, raiment, and babitations, for the 
rude people of whom he took charge, Manco 
Capac turned his attention towards introducing 
ſuch laws and policy as might perpetuate their 


bappinefs. By, his inſtitutions, which ſball be 
more ue explained Nat, the various 
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Þ o on relations in private life were eſtabliſhed, and the duties 


reſulting from them preſcribed with ſuch propriety, 
as gradually formed a barbarous people to decency 
of manners. In public adminiſtration, the functions 
of perſons in authority were ſo preciſely defined, 
and the ſubordination of thoſe under their jurifdie. 
tion maintained with ſuch a ſteady hand, tht the 
ſociety in which he preſided; ſoon aſſumed the 
aſpect of a regular and well-governed ſtate. 
Thus, according to the Indian tradition, Was 
founded the empire of the Incas or Lords of Peru. 
At firſt, its extent was ſmall. The territory of 
Manco Capacu did not reach above eight leagues 
from Cuzco. But within its narrow precincts he 
Exerciſed abſolute and uncontrolled authority. His 
ſucceſſors, as their dominions extended, arrogated 
A fimilar juriſdiction over the new ſubjects which 
they "acquired ; the deſpotiſm of Aſia was not 
more complete. The Incas were not only obeyed 
as monarchs, but revered as divinities. Their blood 
Was held to be ſacred, and, by prohibiting inter. 
marriages with the people, was never contaminated 
by mixing with that of any other race. The family, 
thus ſeparated from the reſt of the nation, was 
"diſtinguilhed by peculiarities in dreſs and ornaments, 
which it was unlawful for others to aſſume. The 
"monarch himſelf appeared with enſigus of royalty 
reſerved for him alone; and received from his 


5 ſubjects marks of obſequious homage and reſped, 


Which approached almoſt to adoration. 
But, among the Peruvians, this unbounded power 


*6f their monarchs ſeems to have been uniformly 
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accompanied with attention to the good of "their 8 d 0 & 


1 It was not the rage of ctiqueſt; if we 
may believe the accounts of their countrymen , 
that prompted the Incas to extend their dominions, 


but the defire of diffuſing the,bleflings of ' civiliza- 


tion, and the knowledge of the arts which they 
poſſeſſed,” among the barbarous people whom they 
reduced. During a ſucteſſion of twelve monarchs, 
it 1s ſaid that not one deviated from this beneficent 
character 3 


When the Spintiards firſt viſited the coaſt of 


Peru, in the year one thouſand five hundred and 
twenty-ſix, Huana Capac, the twelfth monarch 
from the founder of the ſtate, was ſeated: on the 
throne. He is repreſented as a prince diſtinguiſhed 
not only ſor the pacific virtues peculiar to the 


race, but eminent for his martial talents. By his 


victorious arms the kingdom of Quito was ſubjected. 


a conqueſt of ſuch extent and importance as almoſt 


doubled the power of the Peruvian empire. He 
was fond of reſiding in the capital of that valuable 


province, which he had added to his domimons; 


and, notwithſtanding 'the ancienc and fundamental 
law of the monarchy againt polluting the royal 
blood by any foreign alliance, he married the 
daughter of the vanquiſhed monarch of Quits. 


She bore him a ſon named Atahualpa, whom, oh 


his death at Quito, which ſeems to have happened 


about a PRE: one nen n nn ade foal 
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* o © Mn \twenty-rine, he appointed bis ſucceſſor in that 
vi. kingdom, leaving the reſt of his dominions to 
4532: Huaſcar, his eldeſt ſon by a mother of the royal 

. race. Greatly. as the Peruvians revered the memory 
of a-monarch who had reigned with greater repy- 
tation and ſplendor than any of his predeceſſors, 

the deſtination. of Huana Capac concerning the 
ſucceſſion, appeared fo repugnant to a maxim 
coeval with the empire, and founded on authority 
deemed ſacred, that it was no ſooner known at 
: Cuzco than it excited general diſguſt. Encouraged / 
by thoſe ſentiments of his ſubjeds, Huaſcar required 
bis brother to renounce the government of Quito, 
and to acknowledge him as his lawful ſuperior. 
But it had been the firſt care of Atahualpa to 
gain a large body of troops which had accompanied 
his father to Quno. Theſe were the flower of the 

| _ Peruvian warriors, to whoſe. valor Huana Capac 

8 bad been indebted for all his victories. Relying on 
their ſupport, Atahualpa firſt eluded bis brother's 
demand, and then marched * bim in hoſtile 
array. 

Thus the ambition of t two young men, che title 
of the one founded on ancient uſage, and that of 
the other aſſerted by the veteran troops, involved 
Peru in civil war, a calamity to which, under a 
ſucceſſion of virtuous princes, it had hitherto bem 
-a ſtranger. In ſuch a conteſt the iſſue was obvious. 
*The force of arms triumphed over the authority af 

laws. Atahualpa remained victorious, and made a 

cruel uſe of his victory. Conſcious of the defect 
in his own title ig the uy he attempted to 
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exterminate the MP race, 15 putting to TOY B'O 0 | 


all the children of the Sun ge ended from Manco * 
Capac, whom he could ſeize either by force or 
ſtratagem. From a political motive, the life of his 
unfortunate rival Huaſcar, who had been taken 
priſoner in the battle which decided the fate of 
the empire, was prolonged. for: ſome time, that, 
by iſſuing; orders in his name; the ufurper might 
more eaſily eſtabliſh his own authority 

When Pizarro landed in the bay of St. Matthew, 
this civil war raged between 2 two brothers in 
its greateſt fury. Had he made any hoſtile attempt 
in his former viſit to Peru in the year one thouſand 


five hundred and twenty-ſeven, he muſt. then -» 


encountered the force of a powerful ſtate , united 
under a monarch, poſſeſſed of capacity as well as 

courage, and unembarraſſed with any care that 
could divert him from oppoling his progreſs. But 
at this time, the two competitors, though they 
received early accounts of. the arrival and violent 
proceedings of the Spaniards, ere ſo intent upon 
the operations of a war, which they deemed more 
intereſting , that they paid no attention to the 
motions of an enemy, too inconſiderable in number 
to excite any great alarm, and to whoſe career, it 
would be eaſy, as they ivagined, to Dd a check 


when more at leiſure. N 


VI. 
1822. 


— , 


Favorable 
to the pra- 
greſs of Fi- 
Zarras 


/ 


9 


— 


By this fortunate: coincidence of events, how! Hearatte = 


Pizarro could have no foreſight, and of Which, 


** Zarate 5 lib. I. c. 15. Vega', 1. kb. e. 12 and 2 
40. Hemer. dec. $+ lib. i. o. .nl. 0. 17. 


nhimſelk ot 
it, and ad- 
vans 
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people of the country, he remained long ignorant, 


he was permitted to carry on his operations unmo- 


leſted, 


and advanced to the centre of a great 


empire before one effort of its power was exerted 
to fag. his career. During their progreſs, the 


Spaniards had acquired ſome imperſect knowledge 
of this ſtruggle between the two contending 


factions. The firſt complete information with 


reſpect to it, they received from meſſengers whom 


Huaſcar ſent to Pizarro, in order to ſolicit his aid 


againſt Atahualpa, whom he repreſented as a 


rebel and an uſurper **. Pizarro perceived at once 
the importance of this intelligedoe; and foreſaw ſo 
clearly all the advantages which might be derived 
from this divided ſtate of the kingdom, , which 
he had invaded, that, without waiting for the 
reinforcement which he expected from Panatna, he 
determined to puſh forward, while inteſtine diſcord 
put it out of the power of the Peruvians to attack 


him with their whole force, and while, by taking 
„as circumſtances ſhould incline him, with 
one of the competitors, he might be enabled with 
greater eaſe to cruſh both. Enterpriſing as the 
Spaniards of that age were in all their operations 
againſt Americans, and diſtinguiſhed as Pizarro 
was among his countrymen for daring" courage, 
we can hardly ſuppoſe, that after having pro- 


ceeded hitherto ſlowly, and with much caution, 


Zarate, kb. it. Q, 3. 


- He wound have changed at once his * of 
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to juſtify it. 15 
As he Was oblige" to divide his troops, in 
order to leave a garriſon in St. Michael, ſufficient 


of retreat in caſe of any diſaſter; and as a port 
for receiving any ſupplies whith' ſhould come 
from Panama, he began his march with a very 
lender: and — train of followers. 'T hey 
conſiſted of ſixty-two horſemen”, and a hundred 


armed with croſs- bows, and three with twuſkets, 


me © © © 3 Kea. mo YE SF _ YE 8_  guaz TP _# 


town at the "diſtance of twelve days march from 
St. Michael, where Atahualpa was encamped with 
a conſiderable” body of troops. Before he had 


a 


e procbeded far, an officer diſpatched by the Inca 
a met him with a valuable preſent from that prince, 
K accompanied with a proffer of his alliance, and 
5e urances of a friendly reception at Caxamalca. 
1 Pizarro , according to the uſual” artifice of his 


countrymen in America, pretended to come as 


intention to offer Atahualpa his aid againſt thoſe 
enemies who diſputed his title to the throne 

0 As the object of the Spaniards i in entering their 
n, — Was n nth incomprehenſible to the 


* See NOTE IV. 
** Herrera, 40. 5. lib. i. c. 3. = N p. 185. 


to defend a ſtation of equal importance as a place | 


and two foot - ſoldiers 7 of whom twenty were 


He directed his courſe towards Caxamalca, a ſmall 


the ambaſſador of a very powerful monarch', 
and declared that he was now advancing with ain 


operation , aid bave ventured upon a Helhite fo U 6 0 4 
hazardous , * gh ſome new motive or ” PEER 


Vi. 


1833. 
e 


forces. 


Ideas of the 
Peruvians 
conceruing 


P | 


vi. 


; 


_ acroſs the ſandy deſert between St. Michael and 
 Motupe, 
added to the unavoidable diſtreſſes' which they 
ſuffered in paſſing through that arch region, 
muſt have proved fatal to them 
they e towards the mountains which er- 
compaſſed the low country 
: ths a_defile ſo narrow and :nacceffible © that 
à few men might have defended it againſt a 
numerous army. But here likewiſe, from = ſame 
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MT ne o 0 K Peruvians, they had formed various, conjeQures 


. oy ſhould conſider their new gueſts as beings of 


_ ſome beneficent motive, or as formidable avenge 
of their crimes, and enemies to their repoſe and 
liberty. The continual profeſſions of the Spaniards, 
that they 

knowledge 


While in this ſtate of uncertainty, Pizarro's declara- 
tion of his pacific intentions ſo far removed all the 
Inca's fears, that he determined to give him a 


| of a fort eee far the eur of that important 


concerning it, without being able to decide whether 


uperior nature, who had viſited them from 
15 


came to enlighten them with the 
of truth, and lead them in the way 
of happineſs, favored the former opinion; the 
outrages which they committed, their rapaciouſneſ 
and cruelty, were awſul confirmations of the latter, 


friendly reception, In conſequence of this reſolution, 
the Spaniards were allowed to march it tranquillity 


where the moſt feeble effort of an enemy, 


From Motupe 
of Peru, and paſſed 


inconſiderate cages of the Inca, the Spaniards 
met with no oppoſition, and took quiet poſſeſſion 


See NOTE v. 


. 


8 


\ 


t Wmalca', Atahualpa renewed” his profeſſions of 
friendſhip ; and as an evidence of their ſincerity, 


n Went them @ emma of fee Value chan dhe 
former. N. 


0 - Oo enteting Caxtimatca; Pitarto cook” poſſeſſion 
„f a large court, on one fide of which was a 


ehdouſe which the Spaniſn hiſtoriaris call a palace 


f the Inca, and on the other a temple of the 
Won, the whole ſurrounded With a ſtrong 


MIS TORT Of AMERICA! a 


4 Nation. As they now _ approached near to Caxa- 800 * 


rampart 
bor wall of earth. When he had poſted his troops in 


4 


ot. 
153% - 


* 


Arrive at 
Caxamalch' 


„nis advantageojts ſtation, he diſpatched Hernando = 


Soto, and his brother Ferdinand, to the camp. of 


tahualpa\, Which was about a league diu 


rom the town. He inſtructed them to confirm 


he declaration which he had formerly made of 


is pacific diſpoſition, and to deſire an interview" 
vith the Inen, that he might explain more fully 
he intention of the Spaniards in viſiting his 
ountry.” They were treated with all the reſpectful. 
oſpitality uſual among the Peruvians'in'the recep · 
ion of their moſt cordial friends, aud Atahualpa 
promiſed to viſit the Spaniſh” commiander next day 


eruvian -monarch , the order of his court, and 
he reverence with which his ſubjects Io 


is perſon and obeyed his commands, aftoniſhed' 
rde nolſe Spaniards, who had never met in Americ 
on 


ith any thing more dignified than the petty caltqite 
itt a wir Brees tribe.” But their eyes were ſtill more' 
owerfully attracted by the vaſt profuſion « of wealth 

hich they. yer, in che mene * 'T he 


n his quarters. The decent deportment of the 


Perfidions 
ſcheme of 


” * . - ——" nö — Y , - _— a by * e's 
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_ during, his long, ſervice in the New World 17 
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n © 0 K rich ornaments worn, by him and his attendatitsy 


the veſſels of gold and ſilver in Which the repaſt 
offered to them was ſerved up, the multitude of 
utenſils of every kiod formed. of thoſe precious 
metals, opened proſpects far exceeding any idea 
of. opulence that a European of the an 
| century could form. 7 Ai -> 

On their return to e while cheit wind 
were yet warm with admiration and deſire of the 
wealth which they, had beheld, they Cave ſuch;a 
deſcrigtion of it to their countrymen, as confirmed 
Pizarro in a reſolution which he had already, taken. 
From bis. own obſervation of American mannes 


well as from the advantages which Cortes had 
derived from ſeizing Montezuma, he knew of what 
cquſequence it was, to have the Inca in his power, 
Hor this purpoſe, he ſormed a plan as daring 
it was perfidious. Notwirhſtanding the character 
that he had, aſſumed. of an ambaſſador | from..a 
powerful: monarch, who, courted an alliance with 
the laca, and in violation of the repeated offers 

Which, he had made to bim of his. .own, friendſhip 
and aſſiſtance, he determined to avail himſelf of 
the unſuſpicious ſimplicity with which Atahualpa 
relied. on his profeſſions, and to ſeize the, perſon 
of the Inca during the interview to which he had 
ipvited him. He prepared for the execution of his 
ſcheme with the ſame deliberate arrangement, and 
with as little compunction, as if it had, reflected 
no diſgrace on himſelf. or his country., He diyided 
bis cavalry into three ſmall ſquadrogs, under the 


bky ww w . 4 wh © =35 2 
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J — of his brother dunnbd, Soto! and: 
WW Benalcazar ; his infantry. were formed in one body, 
{ except twenty of moſt tried courage, whom he 
cp. near his own perſon to ſupport him in the 
dangerofs ſervice which he reſerved for himſelf; 
the artillery, conſiſting of two field · pieces, and 
the croſs · bow- men, were placed oppoſite” to 


All were commanded to keep Within the ſquare, 
N 0 „ 2893 10 9h | 03 
- Early in the whotoins the Periivian emp- 
all in motion. But as Atabualpd was ſolicitous 8 
appear With the greateſt: ſplendor and magnifi- 
cence in his firſt: interview: with the ſtrangers, the 
preparations for this were fo tedious,” that the day 
was far advanced: before he began his march. 
Even then, leſt the order of the proceffion ſhould 
be detanged; he moved fo flowiy, that the Spa- 
niards became impatient, and apprehenſive” that 
ſome ſuſpicion of their intention might he the 
cauſe of this delay. In order to remove this, Pi- 
zarro diſpatched one of his officers with freſh affurc 


etl 9 ; 
— 


dred men, in an uniform dreſs, as harbingers to 
clear the way before him. He himſelf, ſitting on 


and ſlver enriched with gs. ſtones, yu  Garried 
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the avenue by which Atahualpa was to approach. 


ances of his friendly diſpoſition. At length the 
loca approached. Firſt of all appeared four Hun- 


a throne or couch, adorned with luis of various 
colors, and almoſt covered with plates of gold 


B*o 0"'w 


VI. 
1532. 


and not to move until the 1 for Action: way 


| Nov. 16. 


Vi ted by 
the Inca. 
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o OR on the ſhoulders of bis principal attendants 
x1, Behind him came ſome chief officers of his court, 
1532 carried in the ſame manner, Several bands of 

ſingers and dancers accompanied chis cavalcade; 
and the whole plain was covered with“ troops, 
amounting to more than thirty thouſand men. 

Strange ba As the Inca drew near the Spaniſh A 

gs and father Vincent Valverde, chaplain to the expedition, 

verde. advanced with a &fucifix in one hand, and a br6 
viary in the other, and in a long diſcourſe explain« 

ed to him the doctrine of the creation, the fall of 
Adam, the incarnation, the ſufferings and reſur- 
rection of Jeſus Chriſt, the appointment of St. 
Peter as God's vicegerent on earth, the tranſmiſ. 

. ron of his apoſtolic power by ſucceſſion, to the 

popes, the. donation made to the king of Caſtile 

by pope Alexander of all the regions in the New 

World. In conſequence of all this, he required 

Atahualpa to embrace the Chriſtian faith, to ac. 

knowledge the ſupreme juriſdiction of hs pope, 

and to ſubmit to the king of Caſtile as his "lawful 
ſovereign ;, ; promiſing, if he complied inſtantly 
with this requiſition ,-. that the Caſtilian monarch 
would. protect his dominions, and permit him to 

N continue in the exerciſe of his royal authority; but 
8 if he ſhould impiouſly refuſe to obey this ſummons, 

he denounced war againſt him in his maſter's name, 
and threatened him with the en Gxeadiu} en 
df his vengeance. ., © 
Reply of the 12 This ſtrange 6 e, deep: my F; 
Ines. teries, and alluding to unknown facts, of Which 
no power of eloquence could have conyeyed at 

once 
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tranſlated by an uoſkilful,, interpreter, little ac- 
quainted. with the idiom-of the Spaviſh tongue, and 


Some parts in it, of more obvious meaniog\; filled 
him with aſtoniſhment and indignation. His re- 


ply, however, Was temperate. He began with 
obe N that. he was lord of the dominions over 


which he reigned by. hereditary . ſucceſſion, and 
added, that he could 


did not belong to him; that if ſuch a prepoſterous 
grant had been made „he, who was the-rightful 


God of the. Spaniards, ho was ſubje& to death; 


verde, reaching out to him his breviary. The 
Inca opened.it eagerly, and turning over the leaves, 
lifted it to his ear: „This, 


ich the ground. The enraged monk, running towards 
i 


Vol. III. 


. Hay 
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once a ified to an American, was hn 


meg of expreſſing himſelf with propriety in 
the language of the Inca, that its general tenor 
was altogether incomprebenſible to Atahualpa. 


not conceive how a foreign 
prieſt ſhould pretend to diſpoſe of territories, which 


ſays be, 0 is ſilent; 
it tells me nothing; 3% and; a en With. ia to 


his countrymen, cried out, «To arms, 8 


poſſeſſor, refuſed. to confirm it; that he had no in · os 
clioation to renounce the religious inſtitutions eſtab. 
liſhed by his anceſtors; nor would be forſake che 
ſervice of the Sun, the immortal divinity whom he | 
and his people revered, in order to worſhip the 


that with reſpect to other matters contained in his 
diſcourſe, as he had never beard of them before, 

and did not now underſtand their meaning, he de- 
fired to know: where the prieſt had learned things 
o extraordinary... In this book, anſwered Val. 
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x © © & to arms; the word: of God is inſulted; aven ge this 
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profanation on thoſe'impious dogs 
F532 


Pizarro, Who, during this long bongependtg 

be e had with difficulty reſtrained bis ſoldiers, eager to 

| Peruvians, ſeize the rich ſpoils of wich they had now ſo neat 

a view, Bamudalehy gave the anal of aſſault. At 

onde the martiaf muſic ſtruck up, the cannon and 
maoſkets began to,fire, che horſe fallied our fiercely 

- to the ch ge; the infuntry ruſhed on Word in 

5 hand. The Perüdiahs; aſtoniſhed at the ſudden. 
hes of an attack which they did not expect, and 
„ diſmayed with the deſtructive effects of the fire- 
arts and the irreſiſtible impreſſion of the cavalry, 
. et! with” tiniverſal conſternation on every fide; 
. Wichout attempting either to annoy the enemy, or 
„ to defend! themſelves. Pixarro, at the head of his 
cheer band, advanced directly towards the Inca; 
and though” his tobles "crowded around bim with 
officious zeal, aid fell in numbers at his feet, while 
they wie one with another in facriticing | their own 
lives, that they might cover the ſacred perſon of 
chbir ſovercign, the Spaniards foon' penetrated to 
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and ſrizes 
the Inca. 
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the royal ſeat ; and Pizarro Teizing/the Inca by the 
3 ed him to the ground, and carried bim 
1 to his quarters: The fate of the mo- 


| rn? increaſed the beer flight of his follow: 


eis. The Spaniards Fufſued them towards evely 
quarter, and with deliberate" and unreſenting bar- 
barity continued to hauglter wretctied: fugitives, 
55 never once ho es to reſiſt. Te ee did 
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not ceaſe until the cloſe of day. Abobe four bös B O O'K 
Tand Peruvians were killed. Not a ſingle” Spatſiard 23 
fell, nor was one wounded but Pizarro himſelf, 1634. 
whoſe hand was ſlightly hurt by one of his own 


ſoldiers, While ſtruggling 1 to lay hold ont the 
Inca * 2300 | P > 5. " 
The clwäder of the field ib rick” Bays any « 
idea which the Spaniards had yet formed concern. 
ing the wealth of Peru, and they were To'trankport- | 
ed with the value of the acquiſition, as well as the | ' 
greatneſs df their ſucceſs, that they paſſed the night 

in the extravagant exultation natural to indigent 
adventurers on fach an extraordinary change © of 

fortune. 
At beſt the vantive inked could hardly be- Dejetion of 
lieve a calamity which he ſo little expected to be N 
real. But he ſoon felt all the miſery of his fate, 

and the dejection into which he ſunk was in pro- 

portion to the height of grandeur from which he 

had fallen. Pires afraid of loſing all the ad- 

vantages Which he hoped to derive from the pos. 

ſeſſion of ſuch a priſoner, labored to conſole him 

with proſeſſions of kindneſs and reſped, that cor- 

reſponded ill with his actions. By reſiding among 

thy Spaniards, the Inca quickly diſcovered their 

ruling: paſſion, which, indeed; they were 'no-wiſe 

ſolicitous to conceal , and by applying to that, | 
made an attempt to recover His liberty: He offer. His offer ot 
ed as a ranſom what aſtoniſſied tbe Spaniards, even mov 
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* 0 o R of his kingdom. The apartment in which he was 


_ confined was twenty-two feet in length and ſixteen 


1532." in breadth; he undertook to fill, it with veſſeſs of 


. Zold as high as he could reach. Pizarro cloſed 


eagerly. with this temptiulg propoſal, and a line 
was drawn upon the walls of the chamber, to mark 
the Kipulated. height to which the treaſure Was 

to riſe. 
- Atabualpa 12 e with 8 cha 
Tome proſpect of liberty, took meaſures inſtantly 
for fullling bis part of the agreement, by ſendiog 
meſſengers to Cuzco, Quito, and other places, 
Where gold had been apaſled ; in largeſt quantities, 
| either for adorning the temples of their gods, or the 
\-.--.-.; houſes of the Inca, to bring what was -necelfary for 
:-*: completing his ranſom directly to Caxamalca. 
Though Atahualpa was now in the cuſtody of his 
enemies, yet ſo much were the Peruvians actuſ 
tomed to reſpect every. mandate iſſued by their ſor: 
vereign; that his orders were executed with the 
greateſt alacrity. Soothed with bopes of recover- 
ing his liberty. by this means, the ſubjects of the 
Inca were afraid of endangering his life by forming 
any other ſcheme for his relief; and thougb, che 
force of the empire was ſtill entire, no: prepara: 
tions were made, and no army aſſembled to a pyenge 
their own wrongs. or thoſe of their monarch /7*, The 
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WAKE Re Spaniards remained in Caxamalca tranquil 400 un- 
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rhesps. moleſted, Small, detachments of their number 
2 marched | into remote Provinces of the empire, and, 
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provinces. 
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;oſtead of meetiog with any oppoſition; were every noor 
where received with marks of (he moſt ſubmiſfive' 34 
reſpece x; e, 2608." 
Inconſiderable as thoſe n were, wh de- Aimugro er- 
ſirous as Pizarro might be to obtain ſome know. =y 
ledge of the interior ſtate of the country, he could ment. 
not have ventured upon any diminution of his main 
body, if he had not about this time received an December. 
account of Almagro's having landed at St. Michael 1 
with ſuch a reinforcement as would almoſt double hg 
the number of his followers **. The arrival of _ 
long-expeRed ſuecour Was not more agreeable to 
the Spaniards, than alarming to the Inca. He faw . |. + 
the power of his enemies increaſe ; and as he knew — 
neither the ſource whence they derived their ſup- 
plies, nor the means by which they were conveyed | 
to Peru, he could not foreſee to what a height the « 
inundatibu that poured in upon his dominions 
might riſe. While diſquieted with ſuch apprehen - 
bons, he learned that fome Spaniards, in their way 
to Cuzco, had viſited his brother Huaſcar in the 
lace where he kept him confined, and that the 
captive prince had repreſented to them the Juſtice 
of his own cauſe, and as an inducement to eſpouſe 
bad promiſed them a quantity of treaſure greatly 
beyond that which Atahualpa had engaged to pay 
for his ranſom. If the Spantards ſhould liſten to | 
his propoſal,” Atahualpa perceived his own dee. 
ſtruction to be inevitable; and * that their | 


*? See + NOTE vil. „ [on 1 
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B O O R  infatiable thirſt for gold would tempt them do lend 
Vi. a favorable ear to it, he determined to ſacrifice his, 
brother's life, that To might ſave his own ;\ and; 
his orders for this purpoſe were executed, like all 

his other.commands, with ſcrupulous puoRuality**, 
The Spani- Meanwhile, Indians daily arrived at GN 
1-5 apap from different parts of the kingdom, loaded with 
we ſpoil, treaſure. A great part of the ſtipulated quantity 
was now amaſſed, and Atahualpa aſſured the Spa- 
niards, that the e thing which prevented the 
whole from being brought in, Was the remote. 
neſs of the provinces where it was depoſited. But 
ſuch vaſt piles of gold preſented continually to the 
view of needy ſoldiers, had ſo inflamed their ava- 
rice, that it was impoſſible any longer to reſtrain 
their. impatience to obtain poſſeſſion of this rich 
booty. Orders were given for melting down the 
Whole, except ſome. pieces of curious fabric, re- 
ſerved as a preſent for, the emperor, After ſetting 
apart the fifth due to the crown, and a hundred 
| thouſand peſos. as a donative to the ſoldiers which 
arrived with Almagro, there remained one million 
five hundred and twenty-eight thouſand five hun- 
| red peſos. to Pizarro and his followers. The fel- 
July2s. tival of St. James, the patron ſaint of Spain, was 
the day choſen for. the partition of this vaſt ſum, 
and the manner of conducting it ſtrongly marks 
| © that ſtrange. alliance of fanaticiſm with avarice, 
which I * | Gat had 1 to point 


1 
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out as a ſtriking feature / in the chats cher of the 


conquerors of the New. World. Though aſſem- 
bled to divide the ſpoils of an innocent people, 
procured by deceit, extortion, and cruelty, the 


tranſaction heganiwrith. 2 folemn/ invocation of the 
name of God, as if they could have expected the 


guidance of Heaven in diſtributing thoſe wages of 
iniquity; In this diviſion 3 eight thouſand 
peſos, at that time not inferior in effective value 
to as many pounds Sterlidg in the preſent century, 
fell to the ſhare of each horſeman, and half that 
ſum to each foot - ſoldier. Pizarro himfelf, and 


his officers, received ns in Feen, © the 


dignity of their rank. 


There is no 5 in aber of duch a ſudden 


acquiſition of wealth by military ſervice\} nor was 


ever a ſum ſo great divided among ſo-ſmalt a num 


ber of ſoldiers. Many of them: having received a 


recompence for their ſervices far beyond their moſt 


ſanguine hopes, were fo impatient to retire from 
fatigue and danger, in order to fpend the remain. 
der of their days in their native country, in eafe and 
opulence, that they demanded their diſcharge with 


clamorous importunity- Pizarro, ſenfible chat from 


ſuch men he could expect neither enterpriſe in ac 
tion nor fortitude in ſuffering, and perſuaded that 
wherever they went, tie diſplay of their "riches 
would allure adventurers, leſs opulent but more 
hardy, to his ſtandard, ranged their ſuit without 


reluctance, and permitted above ad of chem. to 


* Herrera 4 dee: 8. lib. ili. c. 7. e 
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The effect 
of it. 
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The Inca 

demands 

his liberty 

in vain. . 
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accompany: his by other: Ferdinand, hom he: ts 


to Spain with an àccount of his hucocks: and r 


P deſtined for the emperor 
The Spaniards having divided among 5 the 


treaſure amaſſed for the Inca's ranſom, he inſiſted. 


with them to fulfil their promiſe of ſetting him at 


liberty. But nothing was farther from Pizarro's 


thoughts. During his long ſervice in the New 


World, he had imbibed thoſe ideas and maxims of 


his fellow-ſoldiers, which led them to conſider. its 


inhabitants as an inferior race, neither worthy: of 
the name, nor entitled to the rights, of men. In 


his compact. with Atahualpa, he had no other ob- 


ject than to amuſe his captive with ſuch a proſpect 


He and the 
_ Spaniards 

mutually 

Jealous. 


of recovering his liberty, as mi 


ight induce. him to 


lend all the aid of his authority towards collecting 
the wealth of his kingdom. Having now accom- 


pliſhed this, he no longer regarded his plighted 
faith; and at the very time when the credulous 
prince hoped to be replaced on his throne, he had 
ſecretly reſolved to bereave him of lille. Many 
circumſtances. ſeem to have concurred in prompting 


him to this action, the moſt criminal and atrocious 


that ſtains the Spaniſh name, amid all the deeds 


of violence committed. in carrying on: en 


of the New World. 
Though Pizarro had ſeized the Inca, in imita- 
tion of Cortes's conduct towards the Mexican 1 mo- 


narch,, he did not poſſeſs talents for carrying on 
the ſame artful plan of policy. Deſtien⸗ of the 


15 | os „dec. 5; lib. ili. c. 4. Vega, p. 2. lib. i. 0. 38. 
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temper and addreſs requiſite for gaining the confi- 


dence of his priſoner, he never reaped all the ad- 


vantages which might have been derived from be- 


ing maſter of his perſon and authority. Atahualpa 
was, indeed, a prince of greater abilities and diſ- 
cernment than Montezuma, and ſeems to bave pe- 


netrated more thoroughly into the character and 
intentions of the Spaniards. Mutual ſuſpicion and 


diſtruſt accordingly took place between them. The 


ſtrict attention with whick i it was neceſſary to guard 
a captive of ſuch importance, greatly increaſed the 


fatigue of military duty. The utility of keeping 


delivered 


of an equal ſhare in the Inca's ranſom; and though 


deavoured to ſooth their leader by preſents of great 


df it. They 


ercaſter be on an equal footing”. 


* Herrera, dec. 5. lib. iii. c. 4. 


Almagro e his Dells had Gude a i as 


Pizarro had beſtowed: upon the private men the 
large gratuity which I have mentioned, and en- 


him appeared inconſiderable; and Pizarro felt him 
as an encumberance, from en he n to be 4 


Almagro 


and his fol. . 


lowers de- | 
mand his 
life. 


value, they ſtill continued diſſatisfied. - They were 
apprehenſive, that as long as Atahualpa id = 
IÞ priſoner, Pizarro's ſoldiers would apply Whatever 
treaſure ſnould be acquired, to make up what wk 
yanting of the quantity ſtipulated for his ranſom, 

and under that pretext exclude them from any part 
infiſted eagerly on putting the Inca 
o death, that all the adventurers in Peru right N 


Zarate, lib. ii. c. 7 7. Vega, b. 2. lb. te , Hereera | 
Nec. 5. lib. iii. 0. . 
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dred and twenty-ſeven, and whom he employed a 


the meanneſs of his birth, to raiſe his affections'to 


\ 
| A 


Pizarro himſelf began to be alarmed with an a0 
count of forces aſſembling in the remote provinces 
of the empire, and ſuſpected Atahualpa of having 
iſſued orders for that unn - "Theſe fears = 
ſuſpicions were artfully increaſed by Philippills; 
one of the Indians whom Pizarro had carried of 
from Tumbez in the year one thoufand five hun 


an interpreter. The function which he performed 
admitting this man to familiar intercourſe with the 
captive monarch; he, preſumed, notwithſtanding 


a-Coya, or deſcendant: of the Sun, one of Atahua 
pa's wives; and feeing no proſper of gratifying 
that paſſion during the life of the monarch, he en 
deavoured to fill the ears of the Spaniards with ſuch 
accounts of the Inca's ſecret deſigns and prepat: 
tions, as might awaken FOE PR” „ and 1acatt 
them to cut him off. "4 

While Almagro, ard his Ren openly de 
manded the life of the Inca, and Philippillo l. 
bored to ruin him by private machinations, tha 
unhappy prince inadvertently contributed to haſtei 
his own fate. During his confinement he had at 
tached himſelf with peculiar affection to Ferdinand 
Pizarro and Hernando Soto; who, as they were 
perſons of birth and education ſuperior to the rougii c 
adventurers with whom they ſerved, were accuſ v 
tomed to behave with more decency and attentionl c 
to the captive monarch. Soothed with this reſpec v 


— — =, — — wy NF; oo tw > oo Aa ©- 


from perſons of ſuch high rank, he delighted it 


their ſociety, But in the preſence of the governo 


- 
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he was always unen 8 and overawed. This dies 1 0 0 * 
ſoon came to be mingled with contempt. Among alb vr; 
he European arts, what he admired moſt was that 32 
of reading and writing ; and he long deliberated 
ith himſelf, Whether he ſhould regard it as a na- 
tural or acquired talent. In order to determine 
this, be deſited one of the ſoldiers, who 'guarded 
iWhin to write the name of God on the nail of his 
thumb. This he ſhowed. ſucceſſively to ſeveral | 
Spaniards, aſking its meaning; and to his amaze- 
ment, they all, without heſitation, returned the 
ſame answer. At length Pizarro Entereck ; and on 
preſenting it to him, he bluſhed, and with ſome 
confuſion Was obliged: to acknowledge his igno- 
rance. From that moment, Atahualpa conſidered 
him as a mean perſon, leſs inſtructed than his own 
ſoldiers; and he had not addreſs enough to conceal - 
the ſentiments with which this diſcovery inſpired 
bim. To be the object of a barbatian's ſcorn; not 
only mortified the pride of Pizarro, but excitins TN 
ſuch reſentment in his breaſt, as added force to all 
the other conſiderations: which: prompted hin” to 9 
put the Inca to deae n | | 175 
But in order to give coe color E ruſtic to His trial. 
this violent action, and that he himfelf * be wee 
exempted from ſtanding fingly reſponſible for the 
commiſſion of it, Pizarro reſolved to try the Inca 
with all the formalities obſerved in the criminal 
courts of Spain. Pizarro himfelf, and Almagro, 
with two aſſiſtants, were appointed judges, 9 75 


\ 


16. Herrera, dec. 5. lib. iii. , 6.4. Vega; h. 11. libs i i. c. 38 
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Ee © 0 x full power to.acquit'or FR copia, an aktormey: 
vr. general was named to carry on the proſecution in 
_ 333% the kings name; counſellors were choſen: to al. 
ſiſt the priſoner in his defence; and clerks were 
ordained to record the proceedings of the court. Be. 
fore this ſtrange tribunal, à charge was exhibited 
ſtill more amazing. 1. conſiſted of various ar- 
ticles; that Atahualpa, though a baſtard, had dif 
poſſeſſed the rightful owner of the throne; and 
uſurped the regal power; that he had put his bro- 
tber and lawful ſovereign to death; that he was 
an idolater, and had not only permitted, but 
commanded the. offering of human ſacrifices ; that 
be had a great number of concubines; that ſince 
his impriſonment he had waſted and embezzled the 
royal treaſures, which now belonged of right to the 
conquerors ; that be bad incited his ſubjects to 
take arms againſt the Spaniards. On theſe heads 
of accuſation, ſome of which are fo ludicrous, 
others ſo abſurd, that the effrontexy of Pizarro, in 
making them the foundation of a ſerious proce- 
dure, is not leſs ſurpriſing than his injuſtice, did 
this ſtrange court go on to try the-ſovereign of 2 
great empire, over whom it had no juriſdiction. 
With reſpect to each of the articles, witneſſes wert 
examined; but as they delivered their evidence in 
their native tongue, Philippillo bad it in his power 
to give their words. whatever turn beſt ſuited his 
- malevolent intentions. To judges predetermined 
in their opinion, this evidence appeared ſufficient: 
nei con: They pronounced Atahualpa guilty, and con- 
engel. demned him to be burnt alive. Friar Valverde 
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proſtituted the. authority of his ſacred function to B ? A; 


confirm this ſentence, and by his ſignature war- 
ranted it to be juſt. Aſtoniſbed at his fate, Ata- 
hualpa endeavoured to avert it by tears, by pro- 
miſes, and by intreàties, that he might be ſent, to 
Spain, where a'monarch would be the arbiter of 


his lot. But pity. never touched the unſeeling heart 


of Pizarro. - He ordered him to be led (inſtantly 
to execution; and, what added to the bitterneſs 
of his aſt moments, the ſame monk who had juſt 


to convert him. The moſt powerful argument 
alverde employed to prevail with him to embrace 
the Chriſtian faith, was a promiſe of mitigation in 
his punilhment! The dread of a cruel death ex- 
orted from the trembling victim a deſire of receiv- 
ing baptiſm. The ceremony was performed; aud 
tahlalpa: eien a bing e Was — at 
he ſtake 


ven among the profligate adventurers which it 
ent forth to conquer and deſolate the New World, 
hete were perſons who retained ſome tincture of 
he Caſtilian! generofity and honor. Though, be- 
n. Wore the trial of Atahualpa, Ferdinand Fasse had 
et out for Spain, and Soto was ſent on a ſeparate 
u ommand at à diſtauce from Caxamalca, this odious 
auſaction wa n on without cenſure. 


1 
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ratified his doom, offered to oonſole, and attempted 


r Spa- 
niards pro- 
teſt againſt 
ir. 


Happily for the * of the Spaniſh nation, | 
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B.0 OR and oppoſition. Several officers ; and among thoſe 
vii ſome of the greateſt reputation and moſt reſpectabl 
1538 families in the 1 not only ee e but 
proteſted againſt this meaſure of their general, 
diſgeateful to their country , as repugnant to ever) 
apanimiof equity, as; a wiolation of public faith, an 

an uſurpation of juriſiliction over an independei 
monarch, to Which they had no title. But thei 
laudable endeavours were vain, 'Numbers; and thi 

Opinion of ſuch as held every thing to be lawh 

which they deemed advantageous , prevailed. Hi 

tory however, records even the unſucceſsful exe! 

tions off virtue with applauſe; and the Spaniſſi w 

ers, in relating events where the valor of their n 

tion is more conſpicuous than its humauity, ba 

not failed to preſerve the names of thoſe-whound 
dis laudable effort to ſave their country from 
inſamy of having perpetrated ſuch a crime 
Diſolution On the death of Atahualpa, Pizarro inveſte 


of govern- 


ent ung or One of his ſons with the enſigns of royalty, hopin 
nee that a young man without experience might pros 
a more paſſive inſtrument in his hands, than 
ambitious monarch, who had been accuſtomed 
independent command The people of Cue. 

and the adjacent country, acknowledged Man 
Capac , a brother of Huaſcar, as Inca . 
neither poſſeſſed. the authority. which belonged to 
: Me of Ines violent; e 


— 
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civil war between the two brothers, and then by 
the invaſion öf , the Spaniards, had not only de. 
ranged the order of 6! Peruvian government, but 
almoſt - dilſolved. its frame. When! they - beheld 
their monateh a Eaptive i in the pd wer of ſtrab gers, 
and at laſt ſafferitſy an ignominious death, the 
people in ſeveral provinces, ' if they bad [been 
ſet free from Every Teſtraigt of law and decency, 

broke out into the moſt licentious exceſſes 9. 80 
many deſcendants of the Sun, after being treated 
With the utmoſt indignity, bad been cut off by 


7 imintſhe 


In conſequence of this ſtate of things, ambitioys 


ependent authority, and uſurped a juffdterten to 


. manded for A tahüalpa in Quito ſeized the Brother 
and children of his maſter, put them to a cruel 

death, and difclaiming any connexion with either 

Inca, endes euled to eſtabliſh a ſeparate kingdom. 

or himſelf . 210490 C5 740 e 

The 8 paniards With pleaſure. bebeld the irt 


ernment” telaswing among the: Peruviaus.” They 
en cards Tt Giflolti: Fizarte ne See 
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which the empire had been thrown, firſt by the 5 © © K 


Atahualpa, that not önly their influence in the ſtate 
With their eveaþel; but ebe accuſtomed 
reverence | for that facred race ſenſibly decreaſed. 
men in different parts” of the empire af pired to in 


which they Pad 80 title. The general whb com- 


| f difoord'Sithſig idle zand the vigor of 80. 


onſidered thoſe: hben dend ſymptoms ofla Rate = 
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n 0 0 k heſitated to advance towards Cuzco,.and he. bad 
vi. received ſuch conſiderable reinforcements, that he 
1733. could e io with pt Ws 3 3 ſo 

The 


bog by vj with the offi rs and 
to whom be had given their diſcharge after the 
partition of the Inca's ranſom arrive at Panama; 
and «diſplay theit riches in the view of their 
aſtoniſhed, countrymen, than fame ſpread the ac 
count, with ſuch. exaggeration through all the 
Spaniſh ſettlements on the South; Sea, that the 
© - ' governors of Guatimala, Panama, ang, Nicaragua, 
' could hardly reſtrain, the people under their jur 
diction, from -abandoning their... poſſeſſions ; and 
crowding to that inexhaultible. ſource of ' wealth 
which ſeemed to be opened in Peru. Ia ſpite. of 
every check and regulation, ſuch, numbers reſorted 
-thither , that Pizarro began his march at the head 
of five hundred men , aſter leaving. a, conſiderable 
garriſon i in St. Michael, under the command 
Benalcazar. The * had aſſembled ſome 
large bodies of troops to oppoſe his progres 
Several fierce. (encounters, /bappened,,... But they 
£6 termivated like all the actions in America; a feu 
; Spaniards. were killed or. wounded; ;{.the natiyes 
were put to flight with incredible laughter. At 
length Pizarro forced: in Way 1D CHAO: and 00 


*. Genin Hift. c. 125. Vega, p. 11. lib, ii. e 1 Her. 
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quiet poſſeſſion of that, apical. The Rains, Lou 85 0: wth 


there, even aſter all that the natives had carried off 
end concealed, either from a; ſuperſtitious. venera- 
on ſor the ornaments of, their temples , or out of 
barred to their rapacious conquerors, exceeded in 
value hat had been received as Atahualpa's fan- 
ſom. But as the Spaniards were now..agchſtofmbed. 
to the wealth of the country and ee 
parcelled. out among a, greates numbęy of ad 5 
turers, this dividend did. NOtEXCL ite. the Jame, 
ptiſe either from noyelty ,, or . 
ſum that fell to,;the. ſhare of ee th 

Duriog the! march too Cuzco, that- ſog of 
Atahualpa ham Pizarro. treated: as Jaca, died 
and as! the "Spaniards. ſubſtituted, po perſon in his 
place the titlsof Manco Capac ems. to have been 
univerſally recogniſed * | 0 
' White, bis Fellow: ſolcherß rere thus. emplayed 
Deng governo of, St. Mishael, an able and 
eaterpriſing officer ,. was aſhamed. of remaining; in- 
active, and, impatient t9.,-haye.Þis! name diſtin- 
guiſhed among; the diſcoverers and conquerors of 
me New) Word. The ſcaſonable arrival, of a freſh; 
body of :regruits.: from, Papama ang Nicaraguag,put: 
it in bis power to ratify this. paſſion: . Leaving a 
ſufficient force to Protect the ipfant ſertle mente in- 
truſted to his care, he placed himſelf at the. hed 
of the ref} a Ang, ſet out to attempt, the reduction of, | 
Quito; Where „ according to the report .of ;qthe; 
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of Peru heightened” this + pollen; , and gave i it a de! 


ing how to difappbidt ir, had carried olf all thoſe 


ig obtained the government of Guatimala 38 f 
ree@mpence for bis Valor, ſoon became diſguſted 
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that eĩty from St. Michael, the difficulty of march. 
ing through a wenhtainous country covered with 
woods, and the ſrequent and fierce attacks of the 


beſt troops in ' Peru, commanded by 2 Ikilful 
leader, the valor, gdog conduct, and rance 
of Bonalcazar ſurmounted: every obſtacle, and he 


aſterec aito With ee troops. But 
„met With a cruel mortification there. The 
natives i bow acg vainted , to their ſorrow, with the 
predominant: Halli bf their invaders; and know: 


treaſures, the proſſ peck of which Had prompted them 
to undertake Abe ardugns expedition „and had 
fupported: them under all the dangers and hard- 
ps herewith they: bad to firugyle in carrying 
it on . 
1 Bezaleizar was "ho he! on Spaniſh Jeader 
2 who attacked the k ingdom of Quito. The fame 
of its riches N 'a more powerful enemy 
Pedro de Alvarado, vhò had diſtin guiſhed him 
ſeif ſo eminently in che conqueſt of Mexics 1 hays 


with life of uniſdim tranquillity, and longed to 
be again engaged in the buſtle of military fervice: 
glory and wealth acquired by the coriquerofs 
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believe, that the; kingdom ugdom if Auito- Ad oe lie » » 0 0 du 
within the limits; of che pte vine allotted te Pi- vas 
zarro, he reſolved to invade; it The bigh reputa - 1 
tion of the commander alluted: voluntrers from! | 
very quarter. He emharked With five; 
en, of» whom: above two; hundred ere of. uch 
liſtinctiond as to ſerve- otyhorſcback; Hel landed at 
puerto Viejo atid! without ſuffificnknowledgelof>. 
e counttj , Oo proper. guidbs to;, condue him gi 
ttempted to. march! direttiy c Quito, ,’ | 
ng the a of the rival Guaygquil and cnaſſin g: 3 
he ridge of the Andes! rawairds Ats head. But in 
his) robes, | one of the mo - in a? = | 
America, his troops enduritd fifth faguci rf 


es oni 


heir Way through! foreſts}. amd: marſhen mh 
Ow grounds, and ſuffered fo eee 
old hen they began te aſdend the: 
hat before they reached ithe plain t MQuitd 9 a fich 
art of the: men and half 6f their borſes died — 

he reſt» were ſo much diſpirit ud anti worh Mm as | 

> be. alinoſt unfit foi: ſer vice? There they met! 
ith a body, not of Ladlans but df Spaniards: - 5. 
rawn . up(3n-hoſtile array nſtrthensy3i Pizarro | 
aving received an „ bf Alvarido's dartha - 
nent, had detached Alma gro with. Oe trust 
ppoſe this formidable 1 — 74 of his juriſdiction: 2 
nd theſe were joined by Behaldagar and his witoc: 

lei ous party. Alvarado, though ſurpriſed at th6: 
do ght of enemies whom he did not expect, advanced 

7 oldly to the charge. Bot, * N interpolition, of, 


, 8 198 1 125 * os 1 APIS 21 8 it! 01 f. 
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us poſtponed d fewbycars Alvarado engaged to 


1534. 
Honors 
conferred on 
Pizarro and 
Almagro. 


1 % o x ſome mbSerats FOE? bim each party, an amicable 
when Spabiards ſuſpended their conqueſts to em- 


bimis beddred thouſahd peſos to defray the expenſe 
ofchis)armament. Moſt of his followers remained 
19 ithe cnuntry ; and an expedition, which threat 


and i the adjacent provinces. Pizarro was receivec 
by then unpereir with the attention due to the 


which Bb Spaniards bad formed concerning the 


Vase firmed with new) powers and privileges 
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achommbdation took” place; auc; the fatal period, 
brue their hauts ini the blood of their countrymen, 
retum to his government; upon Almayro's paying 


ened Pizayrd and his boite with ruin, DOIN 
to angeht its ſtrengt kk 

„ By(ithSrtime! Ferdinand- Pizarro bad landed d in 
Spain. The · ůmmenſe quantities of gold and fil vet 
Which heumported g filled the kingdom with no 
leſs aſtoniſhment than they had excited in Panama 


heaxtr:: of ag preſent ſa rich! as to exceed any 1dea 


value: of their acquiſitioijs in America, even afte 
they bad been ten years maſters of Mexico. 
reebmpence of his brothers ſervices, his authori 


audiithe addition of ſeventy leagues , extending . 
-alongthe; coaſt, to the ſouthward of the territory © 
Jus: 44 in his former patent. Almagro receive! v 
the hondts Which he had ſo long. defired.' - Tb 
title of Went do, or governor „ was conferre ps 


> bib 9 ige 18's 


855 are lib. KG 10—1 Vegs.p. 11, lib. ii. C. 1,1 
9, Kc. Gora, Hiſt: c. 126, Kc. Remeſal, Hiſt, Guarim 
2 iii. C. 6. Herrera, dec. 5. lib. U. G. I, 2. 7, 8. 
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ſooner learned that he had obtained the royal grant zarro and 


and Gonzalez Pizarro prepared to o 
Each of the contending parties was ſupported by 


ceived, Was inen to be avenged; and though  - 
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upon bim with juriſdiction over two hundred u 0 © x 7 
leagues of Country \ Drecchivig beyond the ſouthern yu. 
limits of the province allotted/:tor Pizarro. Ferdi-—- 153+ 
nand himſelf did not go unrewarded. He: was ad- 
mitted into the military order of St. Jago, a di- 
tinction always acceptable toſa Spaniſh gentleman; 
and ſoon ſet out on his return to Petru accompay 
nied by many perſons of e rank than, had yet 
ſerved in that count x, »%é 

Some account of his nepotintians 3 * Peru Beginning of 
before he, arrived there bimſelf. Almagro no tons 


between Pi. 


of an independent government, than, pretending Alastro. 

that Cuzco, the imperial reſidence of the Incas, 

lay within its boundaries, he attempted to render | 

himſelf maſter of that important! ſtation. < Juan <Y 
ppbſe him. 


powerful adherents, and the diſpute was on the 

point of being terminated by abe end „ When 
Francis Pizarro arrived in the capital. The recan- 
ciliation between him and Almagro had never been 
cordial. The treachery of Pizarro in engroſſing 
to himſelf all the honors and emoluments, which 
ought to have been divided with his aſſociate, was 
always preſent in both their thoughts. The former, 

collie of his own perfidy:, did not expect for- 

giveneſs; the latter, feeling that he had been de- 


ian 


** Zarate, lib. iti, o. z. va. p. xx. lib. fl. e 19. Her- 
rera, dec. 5, lib. vi. C. 13. . 
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a x avaryice and acnbizivgs had induced them not omy 
vi, to diſſemble their ſentiments, but even to act in 
153% concert. while in purſuit of wealth and power, no 
ſooner did they obtain poſſeſſion of theſe, than the 
fame paſſions which had formed this temporary 
union, gave riſe to jealouſy and diſcord, To each 
of then was attached "a ſmall band of intereſted 
dependants who, with the malicious art peculiar 
to ſuch men , beigbtened their ſuſpicions, and mag. 
nified every zppauance- of Wfence, But with all 
thoſe ſeeds of enmity in their minds, and thus 
àſſiduouſiy cheriſhed, each was ſo thoroughly ac. 
| quainted with the abilities and courage of his rival, 
that they equally: dreaded the conſequences of an 
open rupture. The fortunate arrival of Pizarro at 
Cusco, and the addreſs mingled with firmneſs 
which be manifeſted in his expoſtulations with 
Almagro and his partiſans , averted that evil for 
the preſent. A new reconciliation took place ; the 
chief article of which was, that Almagro ſhould 
attempt the conqueſt of Chih ; and if be did not 
find in that province an eſtabliſhment. adequate to 
his merit and expectationb, Pizarro, by way of in- 
demnification, ſhould yield up to him a part of 
Peru. This new agreement, though confirmed with 
the ſame ſacred ſolemnities as their firſt contrac, 

Was obſerved with as little fidelity pa. 
Regulatioos Soon after he concluded this important tranſ- 
n, ation ,* . marched back to che countries on 


June 12, 


| * Zarate, üb. i. Cc, 13. Was hs lib. ii, c, 19. Benzo, 
b 6. Herrera, dec. 5. lib. vii. c. 8. 7 
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the ſea-coaſt , and as he now enjoyed ieee BOOK 


tranquillity , undiſturbed, by any enemy, either 
Spaniſh or Indian, he applied himſelf with that 


perſevering ardor, which diſtinguiſhes bis cha- 


racter, to introduce a form of regular government 
into the extenſive provinces ſubject to his autho- 


rity. Though ill qualified by his education to 


enter into any diſquiſition concerning the principles 
of civil policy, and little accuſtomed by his former 
habits of life to attend to its arrangements, his 


VI. 
1d 


natural ſagacity ſupplied the want both of ſcience” 


and experience. He diſtributed. the, country into 
various diſtricts; he appointed proper magiſtrates 


to preſide in each; and | eſtabliſhed regulations con- = 


cerning the adminiſtration of juſtice, the collection 
of the royal revenue, the working of the mines, 


and the treatment of the Indians, extremely ſimple, 


but well calculated to promote the public proſpe- 
rity. But though, for the preſent, he adapted his 


plan to the infant ſtate of his colony, bis aſpiring 


mind looked forward to its future grandeur. He 
conſidered himſelf as laying the foundation of a 


great empire , and deliberated long, and with much 


ſolicitude, in what place he ſhould fix the ſeat of 


government. Cuzco , the imperial city of the 


Fobndation 2b 


of Lima, 


Incas, was ſituated io a corner of the empire, above 


four hundred miles from the ſea, and much farther 


from: Quito, a province of whoſe value he had 
formed a high idea. No other ſettlement of the 
Peruvians was ſo conſiderable as to merit the name 


of a town, or to allure the Spaniards to fix their 


reſidence in it. But, in marching through the 
| > RH | 4 
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country, Pizarro had been ſtruck with the beauty 
and fertility of the valley of Rimac, one of the 
-molt extenſive and beſt cultivated in Peru. There, 


on the banks of a ſmall river, of the me- n 
with the vale which it waters and enriches, at the 


diſtance of ſix miles from Callao, the moſt com. 


modious harbour in the Pacific Ocean, he founded 
a city which he deſtined to be the capital of his 
government. He gave it the name of Ciudad de 
los Reyes, either from the circumſtance of having 
laid ry firſt ſtone , at that ſeaſon when the church 


celebrates the feſtival of the Three Kings, or, as 


is more probable, in honor of Juana and Charles, 
the ſovereigus of Caſtile. This name it ſtill retains 


among the Spaniards „in all legal and formal 


deeds ; but it is better known to foreigners by that 
of Lima, a corruption of the ancient appellation- of 
the valley in which it is fituated. Under his in- 
ſpection; the buildings advanced with ſuch rapi- 


dity, that it ſoon aſſumed the form of a city, which, 
by a magnificent palace that he erected for himſelf; 
and by the ſtately houſes built by ſeveral of his 
officers, gave, even in its infancy”, ſome indication 
of its ſubſequent grandeur ** - " 


In conſequence of what had been agreed with 


_ Almagro in- pio Almagro began his march towards Chili; 


vades Chili. 


and as he poſſeſſed in an eminent degree the virtues 


moſt admired by ſoldiers, boundleſs liberality and 


fearleſs PORN , his ſtandard was ed by five 


\ 
Herrera, dec. 8. lib. vi. c. 12. bb. vil. c. 1 1 Oihncbe 
* lib. i. . 37. Barnueyo, Lima fundada, ii. 294. 
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hundred and ſeventy men, the greateſt body off 
Europeans that had bicherto- been': aſſembled in 


Peru. From impatience to finiſh the expedition, 
or from that contempt of hardſhip: and danger 
acquired by all the Spaniards who had ſerved. 


long ip America, Almagro, inſtead of advancing 
along the level country on the coaſt, choſe to 


orter indeed, but almoſt; impracticable. In this 
attempt his troops were expoſed to every calamity 


and from the rigor of ths climate in thoſe elevate 
regions of the torrid zone , where the degree of 
old is hardly inferior to what is felt within t 


ſurvivors ; when they deſcended into the fertile 
plains of Chili, had new difficulties to encounter. 


ore aſtoniſhed at the operations of their cavalry 


Wcfend themſelves with obſtinacy, but to attack 


Wan any American nation had hitherto diſcovered. 
be Spaniards, however, con Suge to penetrate 
nto the country, and collected 


cs 


\ 


march acroſs'the mountains by a route that was 


which men can ſuffer , from fatigue, from famine, 


polar circle. Many of them periſhed; and the 


hey found there a race of men very different from 
the people of Peru, intrepid, hardy, independent, 
and in their bodily conſtitution, as well as vigor 
of ſpirit, nearly reſembling. che warlike tribes in 
North - America. - Though filled with wonder. at 
he firſt appearance of the Spaniards , and ſtill 


nd the effects of their fire· arms, the Chileſe, ſoon E 
ecovered ſo far from their ſurpriſe, as not only to 


1 
9 
$ 
1 Weir new enemies with more determined fierceneſs 
2 


ome conſiderable 
uantities of gold; but were ſo far from thokiong 5 


5 : VI. 
146. 


An infor. 


rettion of 
the Peru; 
vians. 


Its riſe, 
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BOOK of making any ſettlement amidſt ſuch formidable 


with ſuch high expectations of accumulating inde. 


quiring wealth gradually, and by ſchemes of 


neigbbours, that, in ſpite of all the experience and 
valor of their leader, the final iſſue of the expedi 
tion ſtill remained extremely dubious, when they 
were recalled from it by an unexpected revolution 
in Peru. The cauſes of this important n 
n endeavour. to trace to their ſource. _ 
So many adventurers had flocked to Pen 
bum every Spaniſh colony in America, and all 


pendent fortunes at once, that, to men poſſeſſel 
with notions ſo extravagant, any mention of as 


patient induſtry , would have. Vx not only 1 

diſappointment , but an inſult. In order to find 
occupation for men who could not with ſafety 
be allowed to remain inactive, Pizarro encouraged 
ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed .officers Who hat 
lately joined him, to invade different provinces d 


the empire, which the Spaniards had not hithertt 


viſited. Several large bodies were formed for tht 
purpoſe; and about the time that Almagro ſet ou t 


for Chili, they marched into remote diſtricts n 


the country. No ſooner did Manco Capac , thi v 
Inca, obſerve the inconſiderate ſecurity of the Spit- 
niards in thus diſperſing their troops, and that on 
a bandful of ſoldiers remained in Cuzco , unde 
Juan and Gone Prexiro ; than he thought th 


. Zarats, lib. iii. c. 1. el 151. vega, p W 


Hb. ii. c. 20. Ovalle, Hift. de Chili, lib. iv. c. 15, e. 


Herrera, dec. 5. lib. vi. c. 9. lib. X. c. 1, &c. ls 
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the ppi was at length come for vindicat- 0 
ing his oN rights, for avenging the wrongs of his 
country, and extirpating its oppreſſors. Though 
ſtrictly watched by the Spaniards, who allowed 


him to reſide in the 
Cuzco , he found means of .communicating his 
ſcheme to the perſons who were to be intruſted 


— " — — W —— *” 


ai to revere their ſovereign as a divinity, 


com and they themſelves were now con- 
vinced , by the daily increaſe in the number of 
their ande „chat the fond hopes which they 
had long entertained of their voluntary departure 


e 


_ 


expel · them, and the preparations for it were car - 
red on with the e N os: PRO to 
| Americans. 10 
After . n e of che "Sa 
hie make his eſcape, Ferdinand: Pizarro happening 
so arrive at that time in Cuzco , he ob per- 
ei miſſion from him to attend a great feſtival which 
vas to be celebrated a few leagues from the capi- 
tal. Under pretext of that ſolemnity, the great 
men of the empire were aſſembled. As ſoon as 


3222 


— 
— 
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erected; and in a ſhort 0 the fighting men, 
from the confines of Quito to the frontier of Chili, 
{vere in arms. Many Spaniards ,: living ' ſecurely 

Jon the ſettlements allotted them, were maſfacred, 


with the execution of it. Among people ac- 


very hint of his will carries the authority of a 


palace of bis anceſtors at 


were altogether vain.” All perceived that a vi- 
gorous effort of the whole nation was requiſite to 


che Inca joined them, the ſtandard of war was 


Jeveral detachments, as they marched -carclefsly | 


« 1 * 
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** © o through a country which ſeemed to e ſub. 
vi. miſſive to their dotminion, were cut off to a man. 
16. An army amotinting (if we may believe the Spa. 
5 niſh writers] to two hundred thouſand men, at. 
FN tacked Cuzco, which the three brothers: endes. 
voured to defend with. only one hundred and 
ſeventy Spaniards. Another formidable body in. 
| Cveſted Lima, and. kept the governor cloſely: ſhut 
up. There was no longer any communication be 
-- tween the two cities; the numerous forces of the 
Peruvians ſpreading-over the country, interceptei 
every meſſenger; and as the parties in Cuzco and 
Lima were equally unacquainted with the fate o 
their countrymen, each boded the worſt concerning 
the other, and imagined that they themſelves wen 
the only perſons: who had ſurvived the gener] 

. extinction of the Spaniſh name in Peru 
Siegeof [t was at Cuzco, where the Inca omen 
donc. jn perſon, that the Peruvians made their chief 
. effort. During nine months they carried on th 
ſiege with . ardor , and in various forms; 
and A they diſplayed not the ſame undaunted 
ferocity as the Mexican warriors, they conducted 
ſome of their operations in a manner which diſco: 
vered greater ſagacity, and a genius more ſuſcef 
tible of improvement in the military art. The 
not only obſerved the advantages which the Spa 
. niards derived from their diſciplipe.- and * 


* 


Tc Wa p. 3 ii. c. 28. Zatate, lib. iii. 0. 3. Ciec 


ale. Leon, c. 32. Gomara, Hiſt. c. 135. Herrera, dec. 
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weapons, böß th they endeavoured to imitate the for n f 
ner, and turn the latter againſt them. They armediaza . 

conſiderable body of their braveſt qvarriors with _ M136 |» 
ne ſwords the ſpears; and bucklers; which they 
*. had taken from the Spaniſh ſoldiers whom they 
a nad cut off in different parts of the country. 'T heſe 
Y they endeavoured to marſhah in that regular o- 
u pact order, to which experience had taught them 

that the Spaninbds“ were indebted for their tre 

ſiſtible force in action. Some appeared in che fiele 
with Spaniſh/muſkets {and had acquire flill and ...,.., 
reſolution enough to uſe them. A fewo the 2 
boldeſt, among Whom Was che inen himſeif, were! 
mounted on the horſes which: they: had taken aud. 
advanced briſkly to the charge like. Spaniſh cavas 
liers, with their lances in the reſt. It Was more by: 
their numbers; however, than by thoſe imperſect 
eſſays to ĩmitate European arts and to employ»Eus f R 
ropean arms, that the Peruvians annoyed the BS pax 8 
niards In ſpite of the valor,; heightened by 
deſpair, with which the three brothers deſended 
Cuzco, Manco Capac recovered poſſeſſion of on 
half of bis capital; and in their various efforts td 
drive him out of iti; the Spaniards loſt Juan Pizar- 
ro, the beſt beloved of all the brothers, together 
with ſome other perſons of note Worn out with 
the fatigue of inceſſant duty, diſtreſſed; with-want p 
of Nine > wit „and deſpairing of being able mnt 
longer to reſiſt an enemy: whoſe numbers e 
Ws dhe ſoldiers: ON" 1 n ey 


* See NOTE an ERTIPE.. 
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2001 curco. in hope ether of joining their country. 
vi/ men, if any of chem yet ſurvived; or of forcing 
364 their way to the ſea, and finding ſome means of 
e.ſcaping from a country which had heen ſo fatal to 
the Spaniſh- name While they were brooding 
over thoſe deſponding thoughts, Which their officers 
labored in vain to diſpel', Almagre appeared _ 
defily in the neighbontbopd of Cuzco. , + 
arcivalof The accounts trariſmitted-to- Almagro concert 
ug ode inp the general-infurrection of. the Peruvians , went 
ef his con- much us would have induced him, without heſita 
4. tion to relinquiſt+the - conqueſt; of Chili, and 
haſten, to the aid of his countrymen. But in chis 
reſolution he a]s confinmed by a motive leſs gene- 
rous, but more intexreſtiug. By the ſame meſſen· 
get who brought him intelligerice of the Inca 
revolt, he receivetl the royal patent ereating him 
godernor of Chili, and defining the limits of bis 
Juriſdiction. Upon confidering the tenor of it, be 
deemed it manifeſt; beyond contradiction, that 
Cuzco! lay within the boundaries of his govern 
ment, and he was equally ſolicitous to prevent the 


3 


tal, and to vreſt it ont of the hands of the Pizarros 
From impatience to accompliſh both be veritured W 
to return by a new route; and in marching through 
the ſandy plains on the coaſt, he ſuffered, from 
heat and drought, calamities of a, new ſpenies, 
hardly inferior to thoſe in which he had been io 


volved by cold and famine on the ſummits of the 
Ades. 


*? 


Herrera, dec. 5. lib. viii. c. 4. 


Peruvians from recovering poſſeſſion of their capi 
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His\arrival t. Curoo was in à etitical moment. 500 | 
The Spaniards: and Peruvians fixed their eyes upon vir 
im with equal. ſolieitude. The former, as he 1522. 

lid not ſtudy to conceal his pretenſions, were at 1 
loſs whether to welcome him as a deliverer; or 

o take precautions againſt: him as an enemy. The 
atter, knowing the points in conteſt between him 
nd his countrymen, flattered themſelves that they. 
ad more to hape than to dread: from his opera- 
ons. Almagro himſelf, unacquainted with the 
letail of the events which had happened in his 
bſence, and ſolicitous to learn the preciſe poſture 
f affairs, advanced towards the Ee Row, 
nd with great citcumſpection. Various negocia- 
ions with both parties were ſet on ſoot. The ate #9 
ca conducted them on his part with much ad-. 

reſs. At firſt he endeavoured to gain the friend. 
ip of Almagto; and after many fruitleſs: n 

ures, deſpairing of any cordial union withia Spa- 5 
ard , he attacked him by ſurpriſe with a nume - 
dus body ef:choſen troops. But the Spaniſ diſci- 
line and valor — their ar. ſuperiori- 
y. The Peruvians were repulſed with ſack flaugh- 
r, that a great part of their army diſperſed, and 
magro — to che ng of - FOR with- 
ut interruption. SEGA DM 12: borky 16s | 
The Pizarros; as 8 had mods longer 60 make} Takes pod 
ad againſt the Peruvians directed all» their at- en of 
ation towards their new- enemy, and too mea - 
res to obſtruct his entry into the capital. Pru- 

nce, however , reſtrained both parties for ſome 
me from turning their arms againſt ae another, 
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s0' 0X white ſurrounded by common enemies | who would 


rejoice in the mutual ſlaugbter. Different ſchemes 


voured to deceive the other, or to corrupt: his 


Civil war, 
and firſt ſuc. 


ceſs of Al. 
magro, 


followers. - The generous , open, affable temper-ok 
Almagro gained many-adherents of the HY 


_ who were diſguſted with their harſh. 
manners. Encouraged by this defection, ol ads 


vanced towards the city by night, ſurpriſed the 
centinels, or was admitted by them; and inveſting 
the houſe where the two: — reſided, compel 

led them, after au 'obſtinate defence, to ſurrende 


at diſctetion. Almagro's claim of juriſdiction ove 


Cuzcq” was univerſally acknowledged, and a fotm 
of adminiſtration eſtabliſhed in his namm 
Two or three perſons only were killed in thu 


nut — A . =, trad 


— — 


firſt act of civib hoſtility; but it was ſoon followed 
by ſcenes more bloody. Francis Pizarro having. 


diſperſed the Peruvians who had inveſted Long 
and received ſome. conſiderable reinforcements fi 


Hiſpaniola and Nicaragua, ordered five un | 
men, under the command of Alonſo: de Alvarade 


to march to Cuzco; in hopes of relieving his bre 
thers, if they and their garriſon were not alreaqdh 
cut off by the Peruvians: This body; which, t 


that period of the Spaniſh power in America, mul 


be deemed a conſiderable force, advanced near tc 


dhe capital before they knew that they had ar 


enem . Wr e Au ien to encount 


N il Hi 
* % Zarate, Kb. ili. o. 4. Vegn. 5 Tr, lib. ü. c. 29. 31 


FR c. 134. Herrera, dec, 6: lib; il. c. 1— 5. | 
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It was with aſtooiſhment that they beheld. their: n. 0 0 R. 
countrymen poſted on the banks of the river Aban-, | vi. 5 
cay to oppoſe their progreſs. Almagro, however, | 1537s, 
wiſhed rather to gain than to conquer them, and 
Joy bribes and promiſes endeavoured to ſeduce their 
tg The fidelity of Alvarado remained un- 
haken; but his 1 for war were not equal to, 
ais virtue. Almag ro amuſed him with various 
Povewents, of — 2 he did not comprehend. the 
89 eaning 5 While A large detachment of choſen. Tuly 124 
Mosdiers paſſed the river by night, fell upon his 
camp by ſurpriſe, broke his troops before they had 
ume to form, and took him Priſoner, at ei 
owith his principal officers *” 2 
ny the ſudden rout of this body | the conteſt | but does not 
between the two rivals muſt have as decided, Le, 

t Almagro trad known as well how to improve;as  _ 
of bow -to, gain a victory. Rodrigo Orgognez, an 
officer of great abilities, who having ſerved under 
the conſtable Bourbon, When he led the Imperial 
ed army to Rome, had been accuſtomed to bold and 
a0 eciſive meaſures, adviſed: him inſtantly to iſſue 
roÞprders for putting to death Ferdinand and Gon- 
dyealo Pizarros, Alvarado, and a few other perſons 
vhom he could not hope to gain, and to march 
ofÞfirely with his victorlous troops to Lima, be- 
tafſore the governor had time to prepare far his de- ö 
ence. But Almagro, though he diſcerned at once the 
tlity of the counſel, and 4 cough þ he had pores 


; 
| 


2 


3 


It 
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1 0 O x to have carried it into execution, ſuffered him · 
vr. felf to be influenced by ſentiments unlike thoſe of 2 
— 253% ſoldier of fortune grown old in ſervice, and by 
ſcruples which ſuited not the chief of a party who 
had drawn his ſword in civil war. Feelings of hu: 
manity reſtrained him from ſhedding the blood of 
his opponents; and the dread of being deemed a 
rebel, deterred him from entering a province 
, which the king bad allotted to another. Though 
he knew that arms muſt terminate the diſpute be 
tween him and Pizarro, and reſolved not to ſhun 
that mode of deciſion, yet, with a timid delicacy 
prepoſterous at ſuch a juncture, he was ſoſolicitous 
that his rival ſhould be conſidered as the aggreſſor, 
that he marched quietly back to Cuzco, to Wal 
dis approach **. 
Diftres of Pizarro was Rill en, Wich all be i 
Fizarro. tereſting events which had happened near Cuzca 
Accounts of Almagro's return, of the loſs of th 
capital, of the death of one brother, of the impn 
ſonment of the other two, and of: the defeat & 
Alvarado, were brought do iin at once. Such Þ 
tide of misfortunes almoſt overwhelmed a yt 
which had continued firm and ere& under 
Tudeſt ſhocks of adverſity. - But the neceſſity d 
attending to his own ſafety, as well as the deſ 
| of revenge, preſerved him from ſinking under i 
Re He took meaſures for both with his wonted ſag 
Vis artful city. As he had the command of the ſea - coalt bo 
condnt. and e confrlerpble pane both of meſfeie 


* 


yy Hiirers; dec. 6, lib. 15 e. ch t. 
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and military ſores, it was no leſs his intereſt to 3 o R 

gain time, and to avoid action, than it was that of vl. 
Almagro to precipitate operations, and bring the 7. 

onteſt to a ſpeedy iſſue. He had recourſe to arts 

hich he had formerly practiſed with ſucceſs, and 

Almagro was again weak enough to ſuffer himſelf 

o be amuſed with a proſpect of terminating their + 

lifferences: by ſome amicable accommodation. By 

arying his overtures, and ſhifting his ground as 

oſten as it ſuited his purpoſe , ſometimes ſeeming 

o yield every thing which his rival could deſire, 

and then retracting all that he had granted, Pizarro 

lexterouſly protracted the negociation. to ſuch a 

*Wcogth, that though every day was precious to 

Wimagro, ſeveral months elapſed. without coming 

o any final. agreement. White the attention of 

Almagro, and of the officers with whom he con- 

Wulted , was occupied i in detecting and eluding the 

he nudulent intentions of the governor, , Gonzalo 

Pizarro and Alvarado found: means to corrupt the 

Woldiers. to whoſe cuſtody they were committed, 

ad not only made their eſcape themſelves, but 

perſuaded ſixty of the men who formerly guarded 

dem to accompany their flight. Fortune having 

us delivered one of his brothers, the governor 

crupled/ not at one act of perfidy more to procure 

ri he releaſe. of the other. He propoſed, that every 

appoint in controverſy between Almagro and himſelf 

2a Yhould be ſubmitted to the deciſion of their ſove- 

miſeign; that until his Likes was known, each 


fy . lib. M. e. 8. e is 


6. lb. ii. 6. 14. 
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* O x ſhould retain undiſturbed poſſeſſion of whatever 
part of the country he now occupied; that Ferdi. 


VI. 
— 468. 


0338. 


Pizarro was in thoſe propoſitions, and familiar as 


threw off every diſguiſe which his concern for [it 


not by negociation; that it muſt now be deter 


1 - ER 5 7 
W 
. 


nand Pizarro ſhould be ſet at liberty, and return 
inſtantly to Spain , together with the officers, whom 
Almagro purpoſed to ſend thither to repreſent the 
juſtice of his claims. Obvious as the deſign of 


his artifices might now have been to his opponent, 
Almagro, with a credulity approaching to infatua: 
tion, relied on his. fincerity , and- concluded an 
agreement on theſe terms 

The moment that Ferdinand Pizarro: recovered 
15 liberty, the governor, no longer fettered in l. 
operations by - anxiety about bis 'brother's life, 


had obliged him to aſfume. The treaty was for 
gotten; pacific and-conciliating meaſures were no 
more mentioned; it was in the field, he open 
declared, and not in the cabinet; by arms, and 


„ G „„ acc .o 


OS 2 


mined who ſhould be maſter of Peru. The rapi 


|  dity of his preparations ſuited ſuch a deciſive reſo 
'- lution. Seven hundred men were ſoon. ready to h 
march. towards Cuzco. 'The command of | theſe { 
was given to his two brothers, in whom he could © 
perfectly confide for the execution of his moſi te 
violent ſchemes, as they were urged on, not only t 
by the enmity flowing from the rivalſhip between 4. 


their "I and Almagro, but animated dts oth the 


U dec. 6. lib, ut, C. "i; 2; ub. iti, C. 9 
Gomara, Hiſt. c. 140. Vega, p. 11. lib. ii. c. 35. 
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deſire. of Fengeance,; St attend; by recollection of b O 
their own recent diſgrace and ſufferings.” Aſter an vl. 
unſucceſsſul attempt to croſs the mountains in the . 
direct road between Lima and Cuzco, they 
marched towards the ſouth; along the coaſt as far 
as Naſca, and then turning to the left, penetrated 
through | the defiles in that branch of the Andes 
which lay between them and the capital. ho" 9 
inſtead of, hearkening to ſome of his office 
who adviſed him to attempt che defence of 'thaſk 
difficult paſſes, waited. the approach of the enemy 
in the plain of Cuzco. Two reaſons ſeem to have 
induced him to take this reſolution. His followers 
amoy oted, hardly to five hundred, and he Was 
afraid of weakening ſuch a-ſeeble body, by end. 
ing any detachment towards the mountains. His A 
ora far exceeded that af, the adverſe, party, N 
both in number and diſcipline, and it, was only » | 
in au open country that hp; could avail, himſelf ol 
that advantage. | | 
The Pizarros advanced Waben any obtrudion, 
but What aroſe, from the nature of the; dęſertz and 
horrid, regions ough-- -which they. marched. s 
8 {oon as they rea ed the Plain, both factions: were 
equally impatient to bring this long · protacted con- 
telt to an iſſue⸗ Though, countrymen and riends, N 
the ſubjects of the ſame, ſoheteign, and each with F 
en the royal ſtandard, diſplayęed 3 and though they be- ; 
Ibeld the{ mountains, that; fargounded the plain in 
which they were drawn up, covered with a vaſt 
multitude of Indians, aſſem bled to 2 ſpec- 


tacle of their mutual CAFNIgEs a0 reed to 


out 
- 8 8 
* 


| 5 0 0 
3 | VI. | 
4338. 


= 
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Apa. 
Alwagto 
de ſea ted, 


| *the uſe of fire arms Was ſe” frequent athougp thi 
:adventurers in America , baſtily equipped fot 


— 


not exert his woulted activity: and he was obligec 


- affections of the ſoldiers, as the chief whom they 
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attach wiintever; party remained maſter of the: fied 
fo fell and implatable was the rancor which had 
taken poſſeſſion of every breaſt, that not one þ4 
'cific counſel, not a ſingle overture towards accom 
' modation proceeded from either fide. Unforti 
nately for Almagro, he was ſo worn out with the 
fatigues of ſervice, to which his advanced age wiz 
aunequal, that, at this criſſs of his fate, he coult 


* aum . „ Sar 4 ** 


* * 98 — — — — - 
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te commit the leading of his troops to Orgognei 
Who; though an eee of great merit, did n 
poſſeßz the ſame afcendaht either over the ſpirit e 


7 had: long been accuſtomed to follow and revere. 
The conflict was fierce, and maintained by each 
ny with equal courage. On the fide of Am 
gro, were more veteran ſoldiers, and a larger pre 
Portion of cavalry; but theſe were counterbalanced 
by Pizafro's ſuperiority in numbers, and by tut 
companies of well-diſciplined muſqueteers, which 
on receiving an account of the inſurrection of the 
Indians, the emperor had ſent from Spain. A 


ſervice, at their own tag this ſmall band o 
;Foldiers ; [regularly 'trained and armed, was'a ne 
velty in Peru, and decided the fate of the 05 
Wherever it advanced the weight of a heavy 
Well fuſtknned fire wad down horſe and foot debt 


nere dec. FEY M e. "I ; SLORY 
5 Likes in. 67 gy II. Din ei 13 2 
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it; and Orgognez; while. an endeavoured to rally 
and animate his troops, having received a dangetous 
wound, the rout became general. The barbarity 
of the conquerors ſtained the glory which they 
acquired by this complete victory. The violence of 


civil rage hurried on ſome to laughter their conn-- 


trymen, with indiſcriminate cfüelty; the, meannefs 
of private revenge inſtigatul others to, linde 


individuals as the objects of their Vengeance. | r- 5 


gognez and ſeyeral officers. of diſtinction Ver maß- 
ſacred in cold blood; above a hundred and 17 05 
ſoldiers fell in the field; a large: . 


the number of combatants were few ; an 


Ere 


of the. conteſt ſoon over. Almagro, ; thong 0 Þ x 


feeble | 


horſe, had: inbſted on being. carried on a litter to an 
eminence which . overlooked the field of: battle. 


From thence, 1 in the utmoſt agitation of mind, he 
viewed. the various movements of hoth parties, and 


at laſt bebeld the total defeat of his own troops, 


with all the paſſionate indiguation of a. Dat WA 
leader- long 
voured to fave bimfelf by 


accuſtomed. to victory. He endea- 


priſoner ; and guarded, 40 the ſtricted vigilance 
The Indians , inſtead of executing the reſolution 


which they: had formed, retired quietly aftex the 
battle was over „ and in the hiſtory of the New 


World, there 1 is not a more ſtriking inſtance of the 


63 Zarate, ib. iii, e. 11, 12. Tak pe It. lib. "© 36. 


38. ann dec. 6. lib. LJ c. 1013. lib. ir. c. 1—6. 
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that be could not bear the ee Aa 


Hight, but was taken | 


| wonderful. e which the Spaniards | had 


and taken. 
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n d o K acq oired Geer Ne inhabitants, than that ter ſeeing 

' 885 of the contendiug parties ruined and diſperſed, 
"3538. and "the other weakened and fatigued, they had 
mot courage to fall upon their enemies, When for. 
tude" preſented an opportunity of attacking d 

| With fuctr advantage. 

New expe- used was pillaged by'the victorious troops, wha 
* ſound there a conſiderable booty; conſiſting partly 
of the gleanings of the Indian treaſures, and partly 
bf the” Wealth amaſſed by their antagoniſts from 
the ip oils of Peru and Chili: But ſo far did this, 
Ag biber the bounty of their leader could add 
6. all below the high ideas of the recomipetice 
WA they conceived to be due to their merit, thit 

| Beer ning Tias unable to gratify Juch extra- 
Vagäpe epectatiohs, had recourſe to the ſame ex- 
pedſenr which his brother had employed on a fim. 
lar: Occafion, and endeàVoured to find occupation 
for this turbulent aſſuming ſpirit, in order to pre- 
vont it from breaking out into open mutiny. With 
this view, be encouraged his moſt active officers to 
e attetpt the diſcovery and reduction of various 
prev indes which had not hitherto ſubmitted to the 
Spattrards. To every ſtandard "erected by che 


— 


"Jeaders who undertook any of thoſe new expedi- 


tions, volunteers reſorted with the ardor and hope 
Peculiat to the age. Several of Almagro's ſoldiers 
2 them, and thus Pizarro had the ſatisfaction 
of being m both from the ! importunity of 


Fg 2 | Zarate lib. iii. ry 11. Vega 5. EN. ub. ii. 8. 58. 
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Fo 


his diſcontemeit friends, and the dread of his/a6- 2 oor 
. | 
- Almagro himſelf: eie for, Covert Puri 1 


in cuſtody; under all the anguiſh of ſuſpenſe. For a 5 


cient enemies 2 


although his doom was determined by the Piaarros 
rom the mament that he fell- into their hands, 
prudence conſtraihed them todlefer. g 
vengeande, untib che ſoldiers whochad ſerved under 
bim, as well as ſeveral of their; on followers in 
whom they vouid not perfectly confide, had left 
Cuzco. As ſoon as they ſet out upon their differ - 
ent. expeditions, Almagro. was impeached cf rea -· 


ſentendeꝰ aſtoniſſiecꝭ Him, andithough he had often 
braved deach with undaunted ſpirit in the; field, 


its approach: under this iguomiious form a 


plications, unworthy of his former fame. He be- 


Jſought the 5 remember the ancient friend- 


ſhip between their brother and him, and how much 
mily ; he reminded them of the humanity with 


of his ow/n moſt attached Pray » he had: ſpared 
their lives when he had them in his power; he 
onjured them to pity his age:and-infirmities; and 
o ſuffer Rin to i paſs the wretched remainder of his 
lays in bewailing his crimes, and in making his 
deace e, 1 p00 The intreaties, ſays gs: | 


0 — Kb. iſ. 0. 12. . Gomara/Hiſ 6. 141, nenen, 
dec. 6. lib. iv Coo 7. 2) eee 4 | 


gratifying their 


he had contributed tothe proſperity of their fa - 


hich, in oppoſition to the re peated remonſtrances 5 


ſon, formally tried, and condemiied to die. The e 


him ſo much / that he had recourſe to abject ſu -k 
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BOOK Allet, of a mart fo much beloved, welle N 


1 many a ſtern eye, But the brothers remained it 


and put ta of a veteran. He was ſtrangled, in prifou, and 
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8 
vi, many an unfeeling heart, and drew tears from 


flexible. As ſoon as Almagro knew his fate to be 


inevitable, he met it with the dignity and ſortitudt 


em. terwards publicly beheaded. He ſuffered id f 
ſeventy- fifth year of his age, and left one ſony 
an Indian woman of Panama, whom, though . 
' : that time a priſoner in Lima, he named as ſucceſlc 


to his government, purſuant ay abs Which 
3 - emperor; had granted him BRIE 
+292 As, during the civil diffenficns 1 in Peru, allil 
Delivers, | tercourſe with Spain was ſuſpended, th e-dernila 
courtof the extraordinary tranſactions there; did not 
eons, reach the court. Unfortunately ſor the viE 8 5 
late ef faction, the firſt iutelligence was brought thithal : 
— "by Ame ol Almagro's officers, who left the cou 
try upon the ruin of their cave; and: they relate . 
What had happened, with every circumſtance uit. 
favorable to Pizarro and his brothers. 'Theifff © 
ambition, their breach of the moſt ſolemn engage ei 
ments, their violence and cruelty, were painted 
with all the malignity and exaggeration of pati ſo 
hatred. Ferdinand Pizarro, who arrived ſoon p. 
ter, and appeared in court with extraordinary fplen of 


dor, endeavoured to efface che impreſſion whic 
their accuſations had made, and to juſtify his br 
ther and himſelf by W Almagro as thi 


18 97 e Hiſt. c. 141. Vega, p. f 
'bb. i li. C. 39. Herrera, dec. 6. lib. iv. G 9. Uh. v. & 
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aggreſſor- The emperor 20 kis ojdifters; -qhouþh : 0 o 
they eould not pronounce hich of the contenting vt. 
ſactions was moſt criminal; clearly diſcerned the 13. 
fatal tendency of their diſſenſions. It was obvious, 5 
that while the leaders, intruſted with the conduct 
of two infant eblonies, employed the arms Which 
ſhould have been turned againſtthe common ene- 
my, ſn deſtroying one another, all attention to the 
public good muſt ceaſe; ahd there was reaſon to 
dread that the Indians might improve the adVap- 
tage Which the diſunion of the Spaniards preſented 
co them, and extirpate both the victors and vah- 
MY quiſhed. But the evil was more apparent than tha 
0 ined Where the information which had been 
Wee ſo defective and ſuſpicious, and the 
ſcene of action ſo remote, it was almoſt impoſſible | . 
to chalk out the line of conduct that ought td be 
of followed}; and before any plan that ſhould be * | 3 
Y proved of in Spain could be carried into enecutioh. [ 
che ſituation of the parties, and the cireamftances — 
i of affairs, might, alter ſo entirely as to render * 
ſe elfects extremely pernicious. 927 ah 7 
Nothing therefore remained but to ſend: a per- vers do 
ſon to Peru, veſted with extenſive and. diſcretionary 3 we 
power, who, after viewing deliberately the poſture ample 
Jof affairs with his own eyes, and inquiring upon rr 
the ſpot into the conduct of the different leader | 
ug ſhould be authorized to eſtabliſh the government 
in that form which he deemed moſt conducive. to 
the intereſt of the parent ſtate, and the welfare of 
p. the. colony. The man ſelected for this important 


& Fcharge was s Chriſtoval Vaca de.Caſtro, a judge” in 


* 


. 
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* O o K che en of royal a audience at Valladolid; and his 
vi. abilities, integrity; and firmneſs, juſtified the choict 
His inſtructions, though ample, Mere not ſuch a 
tos fetter him in his operations. According to the 
different aſpect. of affairs, he had power to take 
upon him different characters. If he found 

governor ſtill alive, he was to aſſume only the tit 

. of judge, to maintain the appearance: df acting is 
concert with bim, and to guard againſt giving any 


5 
— .. 4 * 


Juſt cauſe of offence to a man wh. had merited ſa 
bighl of his country, | But if Pizarze were, dead; 


che, was intruſted- with a commiſſion; that ho, might 
then produce, by which he was appointed his ſu 
| +:cefſor/in the government of Peru. This attentiar 
0 Pizarro, however, ſeems to haye flowed rathe 
ſrom dread of his power, than from any approbatio 
of his: meaſures ; for at the very time that the cou 
ſeemed ſo ſolicitous not to irritate him, his þrothe 
Ferdinand was arreſted at Madrid; and equliocd.to 
priſon, where he remained above twenty years 
%s. While Vaca de Caſtro was preparing for þ 
3 voyage , events of great moment happened i in Pen 
among his The governor ,confidering/himfſelf,, upon the deat 
e of, Almagro, as the uarivalled poſſeſſor of that val 
— empire, procesded to parcel out its territoric 
ngamong the conquerors; and had this. diviſion bes 
made with any degree of impartiality, the exts 
7 of country which he had to beſtow, was ſalkcie 
.t9 bave gratified- his friends, and to have vier i 
1 163191747 2 bag S263] 3618 Ts 13 10 4 191 
J Gomars, Hiſt c. 142. Vega, p. m 1. lib. il. 8 Us 
4 dee lib. vin. e 40, 11. Abs; X. N Bo 231 lla 
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enemies. But Pizarro. conducted this dans tes; R O O * 
not with the equity and candor of a judge atten- vi. 
ive to diſcover and to reward merit, but with the 1% 
illiberal ſpirit of à party - leader. Large: diſtricts, * | 

in parts of the country moſt cultivated and popu. 
ous , were ſet apart as his own property, or grant» 
d to his brothers, his adherents and favorites. 
o others, lots lefs valuable and inviting Were al- 

ened. The followers of Almagro , amongſtwhom. 

ere many of the original adventurers to whoſe 

alor and perſeverance: Pizarro was indebted for 

is ſucceſs ; were totally excluded from any portion 

n thoſe lands, towards the acquifition of . they 
ad contributed ſo largely. As the vanity of every & 
ndividual ſet an immoderate value upon tho o 

ervices, and the idea of each concerning the re- 
ompence due to them roſe gradually te a more | 
xorbitant bebe in proportion as their conqueſts 7: 
tended, all who were diſappointed in their ex 

F cations exclaimed. loudly againſt the rapacioub 3 7 
cls and partiality of the governor. The partiſans. 

t Almagro TOO in ſecret, and meditated 5 

Ven ge . 

uy Rapid as the progreſs of he Sands in Soath- Progreſs ok 

ie Rmerica had been ſince Pizarro landed in Peru, -the Spanish 

heir avidity of dominion was not yet ſatisfied.” 

te The officers, to whom Ferdinand Pizarro gave the 

ienommand of different detachments, penetrated into 


d Wkveral new provinces, and though ſome of them 
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n O OR * expoſed; to great”; hardſhips. in the cold aud 
vi. barren regions of the Andes, and others ſuffered, 
150, diſtreſs not inferior amidſt the woods and marſhes 

of the plains, they made diſcoveries and conqueſts 
which not only extended their knowledge of the 
country, but added conſiderably to the - territories 
of Spain in the New World. Tod de Valdivia 
reaſſumed Almagro's ſcheme of invading Chili, 
and notwithſtanding the fortitude of the — in 
defending their poſfeſſions, made ſuch progreſs in 
the cooguelt of the a COM. chat he aden 5 


nm tt CASO ˙ . NT 


| Remarkable vince . But of all the as, ner 
5 about 45 period, that of Gonzalo Pizarro was 
Tizaro the moſt remarkable. The governor, who ſeems 
to have reſolved that no perſon in Peru ſhould poſ- 
ſeſs any ſtation of diſtin zulbed eminence or autho - 
rity but thoſe of his on family, had deprived Be · 
nalcazar, the conqueror of Quito, of his com- 
mand in that kingdom, and appointed his brother 
Gonzalo to take the government of it. He in- 
ö ſtructed him to attempt the diſcovery and conqueſt 
| of the country to the eaſt of the Andes, which, 
according to the information of the Indians; 

abounded with cinnamon and other valuable ſpices. 

Gonzalo, not inferior to any of his brothers in 

courage, and no leſs ambitious of acquiring dil. 

tinction, eagerly engaged in this difficult ſervice. 

He ſet out from ns at the head of three hundred 
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carry their proviſions. In forcing their way 
through the defiles, or over the ridges: of the 
Andes, exceſs of cold and fatigue, to neither of 


which they were accuſtomed , proved fatal to the 


greater part of their wretched attendants. - The 
Spaniards, though more robuſt ,. and inured to a 


variety of climates , ſuffered -conſiderably , and loſt - 


ſome men; but when they deſcended oh the low. 
country their diſtreſs Deren During two 
months it rained ineeſſautly, without any interval 
of fair weather long enough to dry their clothes 


The vaſt plains upon which they were now entering. 


either altogether without inhabitants, or occupied 
by the rudeſt 


nd beach ſoldiers, near one half of whom n o 0 K 
were horſemen, with four thouſand Indians to 


VI. 
149 


leaſt induſtrious tribes in the 


New World, yielded little ſubſiſtence. They could 


not advance a ſtep but as they cut a road through 
woods, or made it through marſhes. Such inceſ- 
ant toil, and continual ſcarcity of food, ſeem more 
than ſuffcient to have exhauſted and diſpirited any 


troops. But the fortitude and perſeverance of | 


Spaniards in the ſixteenth century were infupers 


able. Allured by frequent but ' falſe accounts of 


ich countries before them, they perſiſted in ſtrug · 


ging on, until they reached the banks of the Coca 
or Napo, one of the large 


grandeur. There, with infinite labor, they built 


a bark, which they expected would prove of great 


" Zarata, lib. Iv. o. 2. . : G. 


rivers whoſe waters 
«tour into the Maragnon, and contribute to its. 


1 
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BOO * utility, 2 in conveying them wer rin in 
VI. ing proviſions, and in exploring the — 
2, This was manned with fifty ſoldiers, under the 
command of Francis Orellana, che cicet next in 
rank to Pizarro. The ſtream carried them down 
with ſuch rapidity, that they were ſoon far a- head 
of their countrymen , who followed a aud with 

dGihculty by mas. 1.09% r 196 303 

Neferted by. At this diſtance from bis demie Orellans, 
Oretlanz a young man of an aſpiring mind began to fancy 
himſelf independent, and tranſported: with the pre- 
dominant paſſion of the age, he formed the ſcheme 
of diſtinguiſhing himſelf as a diſcoverer , by fol 
lowing the courſe of the Maragnon , until it-joined 
the ocean, and by ſurveying the vaſt regions 


throug h which it flows. This ſcheme of Qre 
Bb was as bold as it was treacherous. For, i 


he be chargeable with the guilt of having violated 
his duty to his commander, and with having aban- 
doned his fellow -· ſoldiers in a pathleſs deſert, where 


they had hardly any hopes of ſucceſs, or even oi 


ſafety , but what were founded on the ſervice which 


G they expected from the bark; his crime is, in fome®# 


meaſure, balanced by the er of haviag ventured 


upon a navigation of near two thouſand leagues, I. 


through unknown nations, in a veſſel haſtily con 


ſtructed, with green timber; and by very un{kilful 0 


. - hands, without proviſions, without a compaſs, of 


a pilot. But his courage and alacrity ſupplied; 
sails don n every defect. Committing himſelf fearleſsly to the 


e guidance of the ſtream, the Napo bore 24 along 
t to the ſouth, until he reached the great channel of 
5 DR V 
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he held Su his courle | in that di 

frequent defcents on n both 9055 oft * river, { ome- 
ined Tfelzing by Kori of arms the p prov ions of the 
ferce faVages Fate A its banks; 5 J ee 


prochfing a fupply of of 6d by al s bend) y 1 5 


with more gentle tribes. ries. of 


$4 wd Ike 


dangers, Which he encountered FA Ng s amazing fo 
Jatude, and of diſtreſles, which he ſupported wi 
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so leſs magianimity; be. reache d tl 5 ogean „ 5 


4 


here fiew perils await Bim. K. he likewiſe 
« ſurmounted , nd Lot fafe to, the 95 a0 f ſettlement 
in the iftand' ubagua; from. thence h e ſailec to Spain. 


Eo WA to the reſt of mankind and art of an 


adventurer , tolcitous t to magnify. | his. AM. merit, 


linary proportion of ß the marvellous in the narrg- 
ive of his Voyage. He ele to have Geo- 


Fred nations ;fo rich, th that the roofs of their 


ul, as to have extended their e ee 
iderable tract of the fertile . plains y. 
ſited.  Fxtravagant a as thoſe tales were, they. 


iſe to an opinion, that a region abounding with 
old, diſtinguiſhed 


is part of the New World; and ſuch is the pro- 
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he Vanity natural to travelers _ vilit. regions 


concurred 1 151 him to ingle an extraor- 


tmples were covered Ot Plates o gold; Fe de- 
cribed a republic of women ſo warlike and power 


ich he had 


by the name of Al Dorado, and 5 
community of Amazons, were to be found in 


ality of manking to believe what, iv wang 


Vi. 
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Niftreſs of 
Fizarro, 
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1561. 


8. A 5 * that it has been ſlowly. and with difficulty.chay- 


ſon and obſervation have exploded thoſe, fables 8 
The voyage, however, even when Rripped of every 
romantic embelliſhment ; deſerves to be recorded, 
not only as one of the wöſt We Occurrences 
in that adventurous age, but as t the firſt event 
Which led to any certain knowledge of the, im. 
menſe regions that ſtretch eaſt ward from the Ande 
do che denn 

No words can deſcribe the . off 'Pi 
_ 2arro, when he did not find the bark at the Con 
fluence of the Napo and Marag gnon, where he ha 
ordered Orellana 5 wait for Aa He would not 
allow himſelf to ſuſpect that a man, whom he hal 
intruſted with ſuch an important contmknd. coul 
be ſo baſe and To unfeeling, as to deſert 7 at 
ſach a juncture.” But imputing His abſence fron 
the place of rendezvous to ſome unknown accident 
he advanced aboye fifty leagues Along the bank 
of the Maragnon, expecting every moment to 1 
the bark appear With 4 ſupply of proviſions, A 2 
length he came up with an officer whom Ozellan 


had left to periſh in the deſert; becauſe he had bY 
courage to remonſtrate againſt his perfidy, , From 
bim he learned the extent of Orellana's crime, and 


his followers perceived at once their own deſperat 
ſituation, when deprived of their only reſource 
The ſpirit of the ſtouteſt hearted veteran ſunk withil 


him, and all demanded- to be led back inſtagt 
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Pizarro: though he alla i "I. of tran- x 00K 
quillity,, did not oppoſe theif indlination. But he „ 
vas now twelve hundred miles from Quito; and 24414 
jn that long march the Spaniards encountered hard- 
ſhips greater than thoſe which they had endured in 
heir progreſs. outward, without the alluring hopes 
hich then\ſoatbed aid animated them under their 
ſufferings:. Hunger compelled them to feed on 
oots and berries; to: eat · all their dogs and horſes, 8 
» devour the moſt loathſome reptiles, aud even ta 
aw the leather of their ſaddles and ſword-belts. 
our thouſand Indians, and two hundred and ten 
Spaniards/, periſhed in this wild diſaſtrous expedi-- 1 
on, which continued near two years; anch as fifty - | 
nen were aboard the bark with Orellana, only 
ourſcore got back to Quito. Theſe: were: naked 
e ſavages, and ſo emaciated with: famine, or 
ſorn out with fatigue, that they * more the ap- 
earance of ſpectres than of mengn˖gn/ 
But, inſtead of returning to Ay the repoſe. 
hich his condition required Pizarro, on entering 
Vuito ; received accounts of a facal: event that 
hreatened calamities more dreadful. to him than 
boſe through Which he had paſſed From the 
me that his brother made hi partial diviſion of) 
s conqueſts:which bas been mentioned, the ad- 
rceFerents of Almagro, conſidering themſelves as pro- 
thi:ribed by ws 12 955 in Ae no W enter · 
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a * au; any hope of bettering their conditigii 
vw, Great numbers in deſpair reſorted to Lima, When 
en the. houle'of young: Almagro; was always "om to 
$6 _ them, and the fender portion of his father's f 
mne, Whirh the governor allowed kim ene 
way: ent in affording them ſubſiſtence. Thy 
warm attachment with which every Y perſom * 
had ſerwech under the elder Ange devot 
himſelf to his intereſis, was quickly: — l 
kis bon, who weng new: grown n up to the age 0 
, manbaods; and.:pofeflett* all the qualities.” 
| Confider gaptivate the affections of ſoldiers. Of a grace 
— \- appearance, deuterous at all martial exerciſes, bold} 
their leader, OPER. generous, he feemed to be formed et nil 
mand; and as} his fatHer:; conſcious! of his own 
Sbakicrig, from the total want of education, had 
been, extremely: attentive to have him inſtructed it 
eqery ſcience becoming à gentleman; the accon 
pliſhments which he had acquired heightened: tl 
reſpect of his followers, as they gave him diſtindib 
and ominence among illiterate adventurers; lg 
chis young man the Almagrians found a point 
union which they wanted, and looking up to hin 
as their head, were ready to undertake any thing 
for his advancement. Nor vas affection for 
_ magro- their only incitement; they were urged ot 
by cheir own diſtreſſes. Many of them, deſtitut 
mon neceſſaries ; and weary of- loitering 
away life, a burden to- PIR chief, or to ſuch © 


- aocines a8 had: ſaved. "OI cs ae 
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ortune fron} pillage PE es TORS POO bd 1 0 U 
atiently for. an\occaſion+;to-exert their activ an vx 
ourage; 4nd pegun to deliherate how they might 1 
de avenged ow; the aàutber df all their miſery ny: 

beir frequent cabals- did; not paſs -utiobſervedy Conſpire 
ad the: governes-was/wathed/to be en this guard jaime 
gainſt men wh meditated forme deſperatb detdy rcarre, 
ad had refoutin to cet it. But either From 7 
e native” intrepidity of bis mint }-ortfrom oh 5 
empt of perſuns hie poverty feerne t revider © 
Meir machinatiobs' Of little Confequenen, be dif- 
tgarded. t the admonitions ofcibis friend: Be itr 
0 pain, aid: beicardlefsly41ffaboov ay Jiferi R * 
perfectly fTaſ&»\as-long 38 every wan in Pein 
ows that ch can in moment cut; off read 
hich dares: to harboura'thonght'agai ＋ 
ecurity | gaveitheifAlmagrians falÞleifure t diproſt 
1d ripen every part of thèir re and ande 
cada, an offiner of great e he th the. 
EEC \education; took; chewedifees 42 
on of their cdhfakations, with al che ze el | 1 
is connexion adſpired, aad with ah the auth 
ich che afcendant/that; he was kndwn to hu 

oer the wind of bis pupil gave hin. | 
On-Stindays# the twen r= Gatly of lug ih and Sill 
ay, the fenſoh of " tranquilligy'' and 4repdfertimat N= 
try climates; Herrada / al the head of eigen 
he molt determined conſpirstors; faked! det ef 
magro's houſe in corplete wor; ard draw 
g their or as! they atlvanged- haſtily c it 
Ie governo palace; riet out: 3 


s, bus let the e e 


By 14 <©YF 


Book ler ho thi 


vi. 
by et. 


of the toſt opulent ſubject of the age in Which 
ech yet as he was zuſt riſers from tablea and n 
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| Pizarro was uſually: ſutrounded by Tuch a num 


ments, the cohſpirators 


commanded Franciſco de Chaves to make faftthi 
dot. But that officer ho did not retain ſo anud 


bed him to the Heart, and burſt into the ba 
dome of the perſons "vhs were there threw: then 


Leader into an ihne apartment. \Therebnſpltat 
animated with having the object iof their vengeant 


| 
1 
* 


ſignal ; wete 3 inn 
aàt different ſtations ready to ſupport them! Thau 


rous train of attendlants às ſuited the magnificent 


of dus Abrneſitis had! tetired to their own apm 

paſſed through the t 
outer courts of the palade unobſervetl: Ren c 
at the: bottom a the ſtaircaſe befote a pag 
waiting cauld: give: the Alarm to his maſter 5 whi 
was converſing with! a few friends ina E 
The governor, whoſe "ſteady mind no form of d: 
ger could appal, ſtarting up; called for AN 


preſence; of anindias to obey this prudent order 
running tothe tap! Of the ſtalr ase, wildly; alle 
the \cobipifatars- What they meant; and Whithe 
they wert going? Inſtead of anſwering, they tal 


ſelves from the windows; others attempted os 
and à few drawing their fwords, followed t 


now in view, ruſhed forward aſter them. Pizarro 
with no other arms than his ſword and buckclet 


defended the entry, and ſupportedo by his ha 
brother Alcantara, aud his little knot) of friends 
he maintained thę unequal conteſt with intrepidit 
Worthy! of his paſt" exploits, and with Uh wig 


S * 


is Ton or AMERICA. E 


1 


4 companions. „e are yet eg v to male ihaſe 
traitors repent of their aa dae : 
of the Fool hw, protected. Fo” 2 75 . every. 
thruſt they raph 

at his be e 

mortally wounded.” 'The' gove er nor, or, 10 10 8 7: that, 
he could hardly wield his Word, o Ion er 
able to arry che men ts ese 800 5 28580 25 at 


= 


him," Tecelyed' deadly thruft full in bis throat, 
ſink to the Ard, And e _ 2 
As won a8 as flain , the affaſſins RET 


I the"ſtreets}" and waving e 5 Bloody _ 
proclaimed the death of the tyrant. * tv 

hundred of their alſociates having Joined yr 
they conducted young" Almagrb id e 
celliot. chrobgb tile eic aud Alſeipbling 15 


Bb had che dati 


were pillaged 'by the ſoldiews' w. 
d ör cheir enemies, 


faction xt Unce cf bling à averiged 


through whoſe hands al the wealth of Peru, bad 
palfed . hiya don broolib o hb 
The boldneſs And ſuccefs of the conſpiracy,” a8 
well as the nme and popular qualities of Alma- 
Ko, drew many Toldiers' to bis ſtandard. Every 
1 980 ** 18 7 22 3. * 4 
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thites- and end? epmpeed him fo 
acknowle ble t Welt Wieder t6 his father 
in his governinent:*” The palace! of Fizürtg toge- 


ther With the Hotiſes of fevertll Uf his adherents? 


and bf ertichiin” themfebes by the Tp6ils of thofe 
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dae 
* 
Ly 
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vi. 5 
154. 


effect Alcanta dead * 
Bis her me e Were, | 


Almagro 

acknow. — 
ledged as his 
ſucceſſor. 


Newap-- - 
pearantes 
of diſcord. 


o O K adventurer of 95 


. * diffatisfied with P 
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life, "the nymber of of 9905 a? Wage 
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hin long dormant, acquired; great yigar-and,aftl- 

Vvity, when the arrival. of Vaca de Caſtro was 

' known. After à long and. difaſtrous voyagg, 
was driven by ſtreſs of weather into a ſmall.] gs 


8 1670 or EBM 


lograce fortyp 
FIZAITO, . ag 
nefs of his Zoyprnment in the. th, * 


1 i 


1155 niger, 50 


geciwec 17 Gut. zeſitatign, 450 Nl 


and he w was 1900 ar the head 
FL e 


Tor ey e 
l 


overnment raph 


= 2 


mation of a man, 4 


the royal ſtandard was. erected, and. preparations 
made . e 


Gil. 
Thats reds 4 Aleord. which could not jhavs 


bour in the province of Popäyan; ; and proceeding 


* thence ge! land, after a. journey no leſs 8 


Lil Aide en 


5. murder of. their ancient ü 
leader, 4 TT Q / wad iO Ne. | 


ey 0 jo 4 * with horror. . The 
OAT! Imagro ,. . s. well ag, the doybthul 
em he ' be. foun ed. his ions ,..JJed; þ 
Qoraers 9 conlice 97 25 ap, plarper.; ” he ' officers, L 
N at de „ig ſame. provinces. refuſed, tore: 
cognfe his authgrivy., until it, was confirmed by 
the ef g In othgrs;,, pactigularly.. at (Cuzeas 
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an difficult, he 7 e Se In Ne ear. 1 - 
lefeiyec ee Far death. and of. the, VI. : 
rents Which, followed unge Ie. Ho immediately, 1597. 
produced the royal £9mmilhan, appointigg him 2 : 
governor of Peru, with the ſame privileges and. governor. 
amboxityry. ang. his uriſdigtion was agkoowledged vo abe. _ 
richowt, heſitation by Benalcazar,: Adelantado.,.or 
leute pant ggneral.. for; the: Emperor, in Popsyan, 5 
ind bu ee de Fuse , 10 Fi de of. <1 
0nx4] dhe Op 


Pizatra, had ahecemmand of 
in Vaca de, Haſtio not only: aſſumed 
be ſagreme. authority; But ſhowed that, he po. 
Kelche lents Which che exereiſe of it at than 
l mdure-Tequired,.;By influence ang; addreſs he. 
bop aflembled-ſuch,anbedyof.croops\,; 25:not only, 
et, 4. fear of being expoſed. 40/apy ini 
the,adv wa RN 5 but enabled kim 00 
e nes bom, Quin — . — became 
n ing perſons of con: 
ese different A wiamests i ia Peru with a 
5 20 of h amival-apd, of, bis comm. \ 
=e — ivy his -countzzmen the 
ure. with. xeſpet to the: gaverament of 
By private rmiſſaries i he excited 
* officers. as: had diſcovered their diſapprobation 
f Almagro, proceedings, to :madifeſt their duty 
o heir ſavereign, by ſoppbreing the perſon eee 
ith his! cœmmiſhon Iboſe meaſures were pro- 
loctixe af» great effects. Encouraged by che aps 
roach of the new governor, or prepared by his : 
achinations, the loyal Wege .canfirmed: 4 ar 
eike, om . r bold, 
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Conduct of 


Agro. ſpirit of Gifaffectioh to His" Cauiſe, 
p . an effectual check to it Delhi? the ral ol 
a 


\ 


1542, 


53 uſorper. ton dib 21 Y % Back In Mogillg i: 


l Progreſs of 
Vaca de 


Caſtro. | 


. 7 


for Cuzco; Where che walt conſiderable Pödy 0 


the command of Pedro Alvarez Holgum. 
4 Bis march hither ; 
| His Fonda: of his counſels K Aied ; and from thi 

ads his meaſures wite!bedfpichods for thelf vi 
leuce : bat "converted With little Tagiict 
cuted withinoaddrels.. H 
Far inferiorto'\thoſe of theivp 
| Febiing® 
 Almay 
 rſhexpereneeativerſaty by very f 
gem, Yvuided an engagement; and effect hos v1 


and erecting the royale Kändard before His) own 
tent, he declared: that "as "SOverndr; he awoul 
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ues; "the" timid un declare their ent 
ments; the neatral af wavering,” finding it ne 
ceſſary to chuſe a ſide, began to lean to that which 
' HOW appeared to be the fafeft , as well as then 
juſfr“ Nellie 2 2 55 43443 bg: PRI & 3: by 1 NHS 

15 Almagro vel BO rnd 'progreſs'6r thi 
and inf order t 


ca de Caſtib 7 he Tet but᷑ at the head of his troops 


neatd, unde 
de dt 


& had efeted* che royal Na 


Hefrada, che elfal Fin 


aeg 
Holguin,” who" — 


towards the fr, At che d 
ro Ws oh his % CUrco; „ 


ion widoAtuarado 585 yo Sree error be fu 
been the” firſt? to declare bn. rar Almegre as 


Soon after; Vata de ente entered their ei mf 
with the troops which he Brought from Quito 


— — Ay yl; „ | cats WG Lk << _ 1 ah. « 


1 frecgelagynt b. di 3s '$! Zante, Ib. iy. &. 1 F. Ein 
147 -Rerferd dee. 6. EXPE 1924 mide" 


& 
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don All the- funchons ol general of EEO * 
eir dec forces.” Though" fortded"by the vi. 
tenor of his paſt life to dhe habits bf a Tedentary 185 
and pacific profefion, he at once aſſumed che acti· 
vity and difcbvered che devifien of att bficef 1d g bent 
accuſtomed ti command. Knewing his Atength' pg pt 
be now Hat fuperior to chat of che enemy; be was 
impatient/"t0/' terminate” the conteſt by a battle. 
Wor: did the followers of 'Almagro', ne had no 
hopes of obtaining a pardon for à crithe ſo tro: 
cious as the murder of the governer, decline that „ 
mode of deciſion. They wet at Ohibphs7 ase two. Sept. 16. 
hundred miles from Guzto; und fooghtP With all! 
the fierce 8 id 1 f 
civil rage , the" emuty, + the! 
eagerneſs" of revenge iid efforts of deſpair! | 
Victory, "after. remaininglldas doubtful, red! Defeats Al- 
W lat for Vaca rde Caſtro: The ſuperior number 
of his troopꝝʒixxjs oπẽdwntrepidit)/; and che martihf 
talents of Franciſco de dowd ab a veteran officer” 
formed" witler the gre u in the Würs f 
Italy, and Who on Bare aid the foundatiem of wh ee 
his future fame iti 3 over the ö 


* 


bravery vf his opponetiio chough led o by young | chmod it 
Almagro wwithiavpa Hant'fpirit, JAworthy ofa better A 
caufe ,” and efeiviog Anocher fate. Thel carnage 
to was: Sch iniperightkivn to the number ofiche come! 
u batants. Many of the vang uiſhed, e ſuch 
a as were confſcious'that the Forks kit be charge | with 
being acteffory "to the affaf! eta Piers ru. 
ing on the. Fords of the enemy, choſe to fall like 
ſoldiers, rather than Wait au ignominious deom. 


RE 
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An Qf fourteen hundred men, the total amonnt ↄſ om 
vi. batants on bath ſiddes, five hundred lay dead on 
59%: the field and the number of the .wagaded: w 
oy” ſtill greater Mi and 1h BA: tic Arete ai 

Severity or If the Military talents: diſplayed by Vacs — 

— 2 Caſtro,..hoth-i in the gguncil and in the field, fam 

* priſed, the. ad ventut er in Peru, they wore Kill o 

aſtoniſhed at his conduct after the victory. As h 

was by nature a, rigid diſpepſer of jaſtien and pet- 

ſuaded. that it required examples of extraqrdinary! 
| Ceverity: to voſtrain the licentious ſpirit; of ſoldiers 
ſo far gemoved from the ſeat of government, he 
procgeded/, directly to try his priſoners as rebels, 
Forty were condemned to ſuffer the death of tra 
tors, others were haniſhed from Petru. Their 
leader. who, made bis eſgape from the battle, be- 
„en INT: betrayed by: ſome. of his offieers, was publicly 
-  ' beheaded-in-Cuzeg f and; in him: the name of 
Almagro,; and Fu: ſpiru of "ths Ae Fr 

tin fo 1 „ ‚ r T TIO ee 
dentult - During thoſe violent. cemvnlliecs 4 in Peru, [aha 
tionzof the emperot and his miniſters: wete intently employed 
concerning in. preparing regulations, by w hich they boped nat 
his domi- only to tet eſtabliſh tranquillity there, bot-to- imvra- 


os. duce: a more perfect ſyſtem of internal policy into. 


nifeſd from all the events. in ahe hiſtory. of 


rie „ ok Ang 414 Þ6 wtf - 47650 


1 0 We 97 1118. Herrera, dec, 7, lib. i. g, , 2, 3. 

Barde Bb te 35. Obers 8 1x0) 'Hebrers, 

d Nlibe li. . 12. ibn wes I.. SORE 4 - Mi N 
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all their ſettlements; in the New World. It is ma- 


A ", Zarate, lib. iv, arne, n 148. Vega, 


3 .. e. © © 
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America's het rapid; aiid (extenſive as dhe Spaniſh Bo 0 n 


conqueſta there had been, they were not carried 
on by any regular exertion of the national foree, 
but by the becaſional efforts of private adventurers. 

After fitting out à few of the firſt-atmaments for 
diſcovering new regions, the court of Spain, during 
the buſy reigns of Ferdinand and of Charles V, 
the: former the! moſt intriguing. prince of the age, 


with- ſack a multiplicity of ſehemes, and involved 
in war with fo 


objects. Phe care of uting diſcovery, or of 
attempting canqueſt. Was abandoned to individuals 
and with: ſuch ardor did men puſh forward in 
this new career, on which novelty, the ſpirit of 
adventure, -avarice , ambition, and the hope of 
meriting heaven, p them with combined 
influence to enter, that in leſs than half a century 
almoſt the whole of that extenſive empire which 


/ 3H.” 


jected: to ita dominion: | As the Spaniſh court con- 


much from their ſucceſs. The ſovereignty of the 


and ſilver, was reſerved ſor the crown; every 
thing elſe was ſeized: by the aſſociates in each ex- 
Ipedition 28 their awn- right. The plunder of the 
countries which: 
nfy them for what they had expended in equip- 
ping themſrives * the ſervige,. 2 the 


- © ©, ns = 4, i Ar A 


aw 


-. MB. 
4 | * 


— * 


and the latter the moſt:ambitious, was eneumbered 


many nations of Europe, that it had 
not leiſure to attend to diſtant and leſs intereſting 


Spain nom poſſeſſes in the New World, was ſub- 


VI. 
44542. 


tnbuted: nothing towards: the various expeditions | 
undertaken in Ametica, it was not entitled to claim 


conquered provinces, with the fifth of the gold 


they invaded: ſerved: to indem— 


. 


| 15932. 


— 


Bo 0 K e territory was divi Jed. wt DOE 0 
cording to rules which cuſtom had intfoduced j 


valor merited. In thevinfancy of thoſe ſerlemetits| 


when their extent as well as their value were ut 
n „many irregularities eſcaped: obſervation) 


to have had no object but to amaſs ſudden wealth; 


{14 
* 


permanent eſtabliſhments which their; ſuccelsful 


and it was found neceſſary to conuive at; math 
exceſſes. The conquered people were pillaged with 
deſtructive rapacity, and their country parcelled 
out among its new maſters in exorbitant ſhares) fir 
exceeding the higheſt recompence due to theit 
ſervices. The rude conquerors of America, in 
capable of forming their eſtabliſhments upon aty 
general or extenſive plan of policy; attentive on 
to private intereſt, unwilling: to forego preſent gain 
from che proſpect of remote or publio benefit, ſeem 


without regarding what might be the conſequerices 
of the means by which they acquired it. But 
when time at length \diſdovered: to the Spaniſh 
court the importance of its American poſſeſſions, 
the neceſſity of new. modelling their whole frame 
became obvious, and in place of the maxims andiſt 
practices ,xprevalent- among military adventurers In 
it was found requiſite to enen the inſtitution Ic 
401 regular government. 7 P 

One evil in pirtivalias called: for/an imd al 
| remedy. The conquerors of Mexico and Peruſſo 


| imitated the fatal example of their counttymenWri 


, ſettled in the iſlands, and employed themſelves nl 
. Tearching for gold and' ſilver with the:ſame\incon-fr 
. iderate eagerneſs, - : Similar effects followed. 2 he 


K n, 01 in n n _ 
;mpoſing; talks. had ng, regard £ither;to,what they vr. 

le or to what, they, were able, to perform, pined 1565 
way, and periſhed ſo faſt, that there was;reaſon to 
apprebepd that. Spain,, inſtead of poſſeſſing 1coup- 
ies peopled to ſuch a, degree. as to; be ſuſceptible 1 
pf. progreſſive improyement, would, ſpon remain 2 | 
proprietor, oply of a 18 üninhabiteq deſert......... 

The, or and his miniſters, wens ſo, ſenſible 
ol this, and. ſo ſolicitous to prevent the extinction 
of the Indian.ra ce, which threatened to render their BE: 
e ne value, that from time to time 
various laws, which, I have mentioned „had been 
made for ſecuring to that unhappy, people more 
zentle and equitable. treatment. But the diſtance 
of Amexica from. the. ſcat af,empare,. the fecbleneſs 
of government in the new colonies, the avarice and 
audacity of ſoldiers unaccuſtomed to reſtraint, pre- 
vented.. wes ſalutary regulations from operating 
with any conſiderable influence. The eyik conti- 
wed to grow, and at this time the emperor. fouad 
an interval of leiſure from the affairs of Europe to 
take it into attentive conſideration. He conſulted - The peru 
not only with his miniſters and the members of the 3 
council of, the Indies, but called upon ſeveral ; 
. perſons who had . 1 8 in the New nde. to 


en rica, . theſe was Bartholomew de las Caſas, 
ia who happened to be then at Madrid on a miffion 
bo-Mfrom a Chapter ot his order at Artes Thaugh, 5 


70 Remeſal, Hiſt, de Chiapa, p- 546. 


31 fines the wibespe ige el his former tte for 
relief of the Indians; he Had confine d ct * 


vr. 
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was ſo far rem abatils; that, fro ag Yarra 


— 


mentrd. He ſeized 
| Ueatinent! of the Toft. With tis bring 85 
ſccues Which he had Bebeld bad wide à det 


leſs than fifty years, and haſtening to extiffafoti öl 


ide for the ſucceſs of this propoſal in the pöwel 


88 Aire of Art EVO, 


ots, "Wh 
bf is pig 


his cloiſtet df 8ecupied in religious ft 
zeal in behalf of che former objects 


knowledge of their ſufferings , its arcor Had 10 


agerly” this' 1 
Naxims 6 


reviving hib fuvorte 


quence natural to a man on whole inis ch 


impreſſiom, he deſctibed the irre patable Walke 
the human ſpecies in the New World” the Trdii 
race almoſt totally fwept away in chte iHaride! 


the continent with the fame rapid derdy. Wil 5 
the deciſive tone of one ſtrotigly prepoffeſſec will 
the truth of his own fyſtem, he itmmpureck Aff c 
to a ſingle cauſe, to the exactious aritf cruefty d 
his countrymen, and contended that nothing count 
prevent the depopulation of America, but the d 
claring of its natives to be freemen, and treatin 
them as ſubjects, not as flaves. Nor did He cd 


of his oratory alone: In order to enforce" then, it 
compoſed his' famous treatife concerning the d 
ſtruction of America“, in Which he relates, with 
many horrid circumſtances, but with apparent 
n of exa raggerated deſcription, the devaſtation 


hes 


i esel, p. 192. 155. . 1 
of 


paniards. 18 1 

The emperor was deeply allicted with * re- 
al of ſo many actions ſhocking to humanity. 
hut as his views extended far beyond thoſe of Las 
alas, he perceived that relieving the Indians from 
ppreſſion Was but one ſtep towards renderipg his 
zoſſeſHons in the New World a valuable arquiſk 
ion, and would be of little avail, unleſs he could 
cumſcribe the power and uſurpatious of his on 
ubjects there. The conquerors pf America, bow 


| 


ry,, were moſtly perſons of ſuch mean birth, and of 
uch an abject rank in ſociety, as gave no diſtinc- 
ion in the eye of a monarch. The exorbitant 
calth with which ſome of them returned, gave 


lerior condition elevated above their level, and 


ey muſt grow too wealthy and too powerful for 


auired a remedy no leſs than the other, and that 


ver great their merit had been towards their couns 
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4 erovines which had been viſued by the TYTY 
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15424 
Nis ſolici- 
tude to ins 
troduce a 
peneral re- 
formation of - 
government: 


mbrage to an age not accuſtomed to ſee men in 


iling to emulate or to ſurpaſs the ancient nobility 
ſplendor... The territories which their leaders 
ad appropriated to themſelves were of ſuch enor - 
nous extent“, that if the country ſhould evet be 
mproved in proportion to the fertility of the ſoil, 


bjets. It appeared to Charles, that this abuſe 


ith he regulations concerning both muſt be enforced ' 
ena mode of gavernment more vigorous than had 


106 et been introduced into America. 
Wich this view he framed a body of laws, 


2 See NOTE XV, n TE 
ae ent 


New * 
' latiotis for 
this purpoſes 


een e 


* . —— er 
n —_ "I — 6 > = 7 


— 


n O R containing many hhvtary: appointments with 76 


VI. 
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hall not be compelled to carry the baggage 


order of government, ' both eccleſiaſtical and ciy 


ſioned the moſt violent convulſions : e That as th 
Tepartimientos or ſhares of land ſeized by ſeven 


audiences are empowvered to reduce them to 
conqueror or planter, the lands and Indians grante 


to him ſhall not deſcend to his widow or childret 
but return to the crown : That the Indians ſh 


them to their ſuperior ſhall be aſcertained, 2 
they ſhall be paid as ſervants for any work th 


every perſon in Peru, who had any criminal. c 


ſhould forfeit his lands and Indians 
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ſpect to the conſtitution and powers of the ſupren 
council of the Indies; concerning the ſtation and 
juriſdiction of the royal audiences in different parti 

of America; the adminiſtration of juſtice ; © the 


+ 'Theſe were approved of by all ranks of men. Bu 
together with them were iſſued the following 1 
lations , which excited univerſal alarm, and occ; 


perſons appeared to be exceſſive, the roy 


moderate extent: That upon the death of an 


Henceforth be exempted from perſonal ſervice at 


travellers, to labor in the mines, or to dive i 
the pearl fiſheries : That the ſtated tribute due 


voluntarily perform: That all perſons who are 
haye been in public offices, all eccleſiaſtics of eve 
denomination, all hoſpitals and monaſteries, ſhall! 
deprived of the lands and Indians allotted | 
vs gh and theſe be annexed to the crown : Th 


cern in the conteſts between Pizarro and Almagn 


** Herrera, dec. 7. lib, vi. c. 5. Pane Hiſt ll 
„ 3 
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All tha Spaniſh miniſters: wh: had hickwss 8 O oO * 
een intruſted with the direction of American vi. 
fairs, and who were beſt acquainted with the ſtate 16% 
We the country, remonſtrated againſt thoſe regula. f rant 
ions as ruinous to their infant colonies. They firateagaint 
epreſented, that the number of Spaniards, who 
ad hitherto emigrated to the New World was ſo 


rom any effort of theirs towards improving the 
aſt regions over which they were ſcattered; that 
be ſucceſs of every ſcheme for this purpoſe. -muſt 
epend upon the miniſtry and ſervice of the In- 
ans, Whoſe native indolegce and averſion to la- 
or, no proſpect of benefit or promiſe of reward 
ould ſurmount; that the moment the right of im- 
oſing a taſk, r exacting the performance of it, 
as taken from their maſters, every work of 
duſtry muſt ceaſe, and all the ſources from 
hich wealth begun to pour in upon Spain muſt 

: ſtopt for ever. But Charles tenacious at all 


preſent with the view of the diforders which 

igned in America, that he was willing to has 

d the application even of a dangerous remedy, 

(ſiſted in his reſolution of publiſhing the laws. 

hat they might be carried into execution with 
Weater vigor and authority , be authorized Fran- 

Wo Tello de Sandoval to repait to Mexico as 

tador or ſuperintendent-of that country, and to 
operate with Antonio de Mendoza, the viceroy, 
enforcing them. He appointed Blaſco Nugnez A viveroy 


la to be governor of. E „with the title of printed 


ters remon- 


es of his on opinions, and ſo much impreſſed e 


xremely ſmall, that nothing could be expected 
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- Effeas of 
the regula, 


tion in New. 


Spain. 


ove who might not on ſome pretext be includ 
vnder the other regulations, and ſuffer by then 


of Mendoza, that how much ſoever the ſpirit « 


tempt was made to obſtruct the publication 
them by any act of violence unbecoming ſuhjed 


by perſons juſt entering _ the exerany 


in Lima, in which four lawyers of eminence wen 


to preſide as judges”. 


\ 


Vicetoy ; and in order to ſtrengtben his adminif 
tration , *he eſtabliſhed a court of royal audienc 


The viceroy, and Gta: are at tha 
4 time; and an account of the laws, which the 
were to enſorce reached America, beſote then 
The entry of Sandoval into Mexico was viewed; 
the prelude. of general ruin. The unlimited gra 
of liberty to the Indians affected every Spaniard i 
America without diſtinction, and there was bardh 


But the colony in New Spain had now been 
long accuſtomed to the reſtraints of law and auth 
rity. under the ſteady. and prudent. adminiſtrati 


the new ſtatutes was deteſted and e no 


The . principal inhabitants, hot 
ever, preſented dutiful addreſſes to the vicerc 
and ſuperintendent, repreſenting the fatal con 
quences of enforcing them. Happily for. then 
Mendoza, by long reſidence in the country, v 
ſo thoroughly acquainted with its ſtate, that 
knew what was for its intereſt as well as -what 
could bear; and Sandoval, though new in offi 
diſplayed a degree of moderation ſeldom poſſeſſ 


ente, lb le u. 84. Game; C, 157. ; Veg 
P. 3. lib. iii. c. 20. 


, 


\ 
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wer. "They engaged to ſuſpend, for ſome the, u. 00 0900 
Nie execution of what was offenſive in the new vr. 
Ws, and not only conſented that a deputation of 2547 
itizens ſhould be ſent to Europe to lay before the | 
mperor the apprehenſions of his ſubjects in New 
pain with reſpect to their tendency and effects, 
ut they concurred with them in ſupporting their 
ntiments: Charles, moved by the opinion of. 
en whoſe abilities and i integrity entitled them to 
ecide concerning what fell immediately under 
eir own view, granted ſuch a relaxation bf the 
gor of the laws as re-eſtabliſhed the colorly 1 in its 
ormer tranquillity j) „„ 
In Peru the ſtorm gathered in a afpeet ſcilt to Pers, 
ore fierce and threatening, and was not ſo ſorn 
ſpelled: © The conquerors of Peru, of a'ravk 
uch inferior to thoſe who had ſubjected Mexico 
the Spaniſh crown, farther removed from the 
ſpection of the parent ſtate, and intoxicated with 
e ſudden acquiſition of wealth, carried on all 
cir operations with greater licence and irregula- 
than any body of adventurers in the New 
orld. Amidſt the general ſubverſion of law 
d order, occaſioned by two ſueceſſive civil Wars, 
ben each individual was at liberty to decide for 
Woſclf, without any guide but bis own intereſt or 
ons, this turbulent ſpirit roſe above all ſenſe 
a ſubordination! To men thus corrupted by 
| , the introduction of regular government, 


'* Fernandez, Hit. lib. i. % 3 44. Vega, p. 11. 
ii. c. 21, 22. Herrera, dec, 7. lib. v. c. 7. lib. Vil. 
14, 15. Teawen Mun, Ind. lib. v. c. 13. | 
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the power of a viceroy, and the authority of A re 
ſpectable court of judicature, would of themſelye 
have appeared formidable reſtraints, to, which they 


- would have ſubmitted with Ne But they re 


volted with indignation againſt the idea of wa 


ing with laws, by which they were to be ſtripped at 


ance of all they had earned ſo hardly during man 
years of ſervice and ſuffering. As the account of 


the new laws ſpread ſucceſſively through the dil 


ferent ' ſettlements, the inhabitants ran together 
the women in tears, and the men exclaimin; 


againſt the injuſtice and ingratitude- of their ſove 


reign in depriving them, unheard and unconvictec 


of their poſſeſſions, '*Is this,” cried they, * the 


recompence due to perſons , who withour public 
aid, at ther own expenſe, and by their own v 
lor. have ſubjected to the crown of Caſtile te 
tories of ſuch vaſt extent and opulence ? Are-thek 
the rewards beſtowed for having endured unpar 
lelled diſtreſs, for having encountered every ff 
cies of danger in the ſervice of their country! 


Whoſe, merit is ſo great, whoſe conduct has beet 


ſo irrepraachable, that he may not be condemne 
by ſome penal clauſe in regulations, conceived 1 
terms as looſe and comprehenſive; as if it hat 
been intended that all ſhould be entangled in thel 
ſnare? Every Spaniard of note in Peru has hel 
ſome public office, and all, without diſtinction 
have been conſtrained to take an active part in th 
conteſt between the two rival chiefs. Were. thi 
former to be robbed of their property. becauſe the 

bad done their duty? Were the latter to be p 


niſhed on account of what they could not avoid 


r . ao 


LY 
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of receiving marks of diſtinction , be deprived of 
the natural conſolation. of, toviding for their wi- 
dows and children, and leave them to depend for 
ſubſiſtence on the ſcanty ſupply they can extort 
from unfeeling eourtiers ? We are not able now, 
continued they, to explore unknown regions in 
queſt of more ſecure ſettlement; our conſtitu- 
tions, debilitated with age, and our bodies cover- 
ed with wounds,” are n longer fit for active ſer- 
vice; but ſtill we poſſeſs vigor ſufficient to aſſert 


to be wreſted from us 

By diſcourſes. of chis ſort, mind: math, _ 
mence, and liſtened to with-univerſal approbation, 
their paſſions were inflamed. to ſuch a pitch, that 
they were prepared for the moſt violent meaſures; 
and began to hold conſultations in different places, 
how they might oppoſe the entrance of the viceroy 
and judges, and prevent not only the execution 
but the promulgation of the new laws. From this, 
ee they were diverted by the addrefs of 
Vaca de Caſtro, who flattered them witk hopes, 
that, as ſoon as the viceroy and judges ſhould ar 
rive, ad had leiſure to examine their! petitions and 


endeavouring to procure ſome. mitigation in the 
vigor of laws mp Rep en ne without due 


5 74 nn 
21 mls 400 7. ub. vii. G %% aloft 0! bY 
20 Gomara, c. 1462. Herrera, dec. 7. b. vi. c 
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1 0 0 x attention:tichey to the iſtats of the eduntry - or te 
v the ſentiments of the people. A greater degree of 
54 accommodation to theſe, and even ſome conceffions 
on the part of government, were now become te 
quiſite to compoſe the preſent ferment, and te 
ſooth the coloniſts.· into ſubmiſſion, by inſpiring 

them with confidence in their ſuperiors. But with 

out proſound diſcernment, conciliauing manners 
_and flexibility of temper, fuch 4 plan could not be 

The fpirit carried on- The. vjceroy poſſeſſed none of theſe, 
hey g Of alb the qualities that fit meu for high command, 
creaſed by he was endowed only with integrity aud courage; 
the diger. the former harſh and uneomplying, the latter boi. 
gcexing 0 frequentiy, on raſhneſs or obſtinacy, that 
in bis ſituation they were defects rather than vin 
arch tues. From the moment that he landed at Tum 
bez, 'Nugnez Vela ſeems to have conſidered bim 
ſelf merely as ant executive officer, Without any dif 
eretionary power; and, regardleſs. of Whatever he 
obſerved” or heard concerning the Rate of the 
country, he adhered to the letter of the regulations 
with unrelenting rigor. In all the towns through 
which: be paſſed, the natives were declared to be. 
free} every perfon in public office was deprived ol 
his lands and ſervants; and as an example of obe 
diese tot others, he would not ſuffer a ſingle In 
dian to be employed in carrying his own baggagt 
in his march towards Lima. Amazement and 
conſternation went before him as he approached; 
and fa little ſolicjtous was he to prevent theſe from 
augmenting, that, on entering the capital, he 
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his harſh} declaration was aceompanied with whit 
endered it ſtill· more intolerable, haughtineſs in 
Jeportmenty a tone of arrogance and deciſton in 
liſcourſe, and an inſolence of office grie vous tb 
zen little accuſtomed to hold civil authority in 
gh reſpect. Every attempt to procure a ful. 
zenfion or mitigation of the new. laws, the vicer 
onſidered as flowing from a ſpirit of diſaffection 
hat tended to rebellion. Several perſons of rank 
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f his ſovereign; not to diſpenſe" with bit lawi. /B od * 
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dere confined, aud ſome put to death, without 
en form of trial. Vaca de Caſtto was arreſted, 
or. ind notwithſtanding the dignity of his former 


ank, and his merit in having nted a general 
nfurreQion' in the dolony, he was loaded with 
bains, and: ſhut up in the common jail. 
But however general the indignation was againſt 
och proceedings, it is probable the hand of autho- 
ity would have been ſtrong enough to ſuppreſs it, 
r to prevent its: burſting ut with open violence, 
the malecontents had not been provided with a 
eader of credit and eminence to unite and to di- 
ect their efforts. From the time that the purport 
f the new regulations was known in Peru, every 
paniard there turned his eyes towards Gonzalo 
Pizarro, as the only perſon able to avert the ruin 
vith which they threatened the colony. From all 


The males 
contents 
chuſe Gon. 
zalo Pizarre 
to be their 
leader. 


andFuvarters, letters and addreſſes were ſent to him, 
ed; yung” may wo me forth” _ wy Sanne br 
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1543 inferior in talents to his other brothers, was equal 
= 


Ferdinand a ſtate-priſoner i in Europe, the childre 
aboard his fleet, bimſelf reduced to the conditio 


and conqueſt of which Spain was indebted to hi 


ſurmount that veneration for his ſovereign 
marching in arms againſt the royal ſtandard fille 
univerſal call of his countrymen, and the certain 
of becoming ſoon a victim himſelf to the ſeverity 
 Chuquiſaca de la Plata, and repair to Cuzco: A 


the inhabitants went out to meet him, and = 
ceived him with tranſports of joy as the deliver 


monſtrances before the royal audience in Lima 
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Booknr protector, and offering to ſupport him in the aiteny | 
I. 


with their lives and fortunes. Gonzalo, - though 


ambitious, and of courage no leſs daring. Thy 
behaviour of an ungrateful court towards his bre 
thers and himſelf, | dwelt continually on his mind 


of the governor in cuſtody of the viceroy , and ſent 


of a private citizen in a country, for the diſcove 


family. Theſe thoughts prompted him to ſerk fo 
vengeance, and to aſſert the rights of his family 
of which he now; conſidered himſelf as the guz 
dian and the heir. But as no Spaniard can eaſh 
hi 
ſeems: to be interwoven in his frame, the idea d 


him with horror. He heſitated 9 was ſt 
unreſolved, when the violence of the viceroy, t 


the new laws, moved him to quit his refidence a 


of the colony. In the, fervor of their zeal, the 
elected him procurator - general of the Spaniſh. n: 
tion in Peru, to ſolicit the repeal of the "late reg 
lations. They empowered him to lay their r 


And upon pretext of danger from. the Indians 
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choad him to bs thi ll 
ſanction of this nomination Piz poſſeſſion 
of the royal trenſure, appointed — levied: 
ſoldiers , feized a: large 


ſet out for Lima, as if he had been advancing 


againſt a public enemy. Diſaffection having now! ' 


aſſumed a regular form, and: being united, under 
a chief of ſuch diſtinguiſhed name, many 
of note reſorted to kis ſtandard; and a tonkiders 
able part of the troops, ; raiſed by the viceroy to 
oppoſe his progreſs, deſerted to him in a body. 

Before Pizarro reached Lima, a revolution had 
happened there, which encouraged him to proceed 
with almoſt certainty of ſucceſs. The violence of 
the viceroy's| adminiſtration was not more formi- 
dable to the Spaniards of Peru than his overhear- 
ing haughtineſs was odious to his aſſociates, the, 
judges of the royal audience. During their 
voyage from Spain, ſome ſymptoms: of coldneſs 
between the viceroy and them began to appear 
But as ſoon as they entered upon the exerciſe of 
their reſpective offices, both parties were ſo much; 
exaſperated by frequent conteſts, ariſing from in- 
terference of juriſdiction, and contrariety of opt» 
nion, that their mutual diſguſt ſoon grew into 
open enmĩty. The judges thwarted the viceroy 


in every nn, ſet at liberty” priſoners whom: 
3 Zarate, lb. v. 0 1 Gomara, C. 156, LY 
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train of artillery Which 
Vaca de Caſtro had depoſited in Guamanga, and 
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Þ, ** * he had confing 


The viceroy judges at length ptevailed. The viceroy, univer 
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kiſtifed the malecontents Ant 
| applauded Monſtrances. At à time whed 
Rod both depuritiibits: of government ſhould have 
ullngitech againſt the approaching enemy, they wert 

contending with each other for ſuperiority. The 


"pgs. odious , and abandoned even by his ow 
: guards ,' was ſeized in his palace, and carried to i 
defert-iſland on the coaſt, to be rg Tiers — 

he could be ſent home to Spain. 
derne The judges, in conſequence of this, "avi 
mo aſſimed:the ſupreme direction of affairs into their 
gyn hands; iſſued. a proclamation ſuſpending, the 
ee.recution of the obnoxious laws, and ſent a 'meb 
nge to Pizarro, requiring him, as they had already 
grantell whatever he could requeſt; to diſmifs his 
troops, and to repair to Lima with fifteen or 
twenty attendants. They could hardly expect that 
a man ſo daring and ambitious would tamely com- 
ply with this requiſition. It was made, probably, 
with no ſuch intention, but only to throw à de- 
cent veil over their own conduct; for Cepeda, the 
preſident of the court of — - a pragmatical 
and aſpiring lawyer, ſeems to have held a fecret 
correſpondence ' with Pizarro, and had already 
formed the plan, which he after wards executed, 
of devoting himſelf to his ſervice. The impriſon- 
ment of the viceroy, the uſurpation of the judges, 
together with the univerſal confuſion and anarchy 
confequent u upon events ſo ſingular and unexpected, 
opened new and vaſt, proſpects to Pizarro. He 
now beheld the ſu preme power within his reach. 
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Nor did bs want courage to puſh' on U une the n O oK 
object which fortune preſented to his view. Car- vi. 
ajal, the prompter of his reſolutions, and guide . 
of all his actions, had long fixed his eye upon it 
1 the only end at which Pizarro ought to aim. 
Inſtead of the inferior ſunction of procurator for 
ze Spaniſh ſettlements in Peru, be openly de- 
manded to be governor and captain · general of the 
l whole province, and required the court of audi- 
ence to grant him a commiſſiqn to that effect. At 
the head of twelve hundred men, within a mile of 
Lima, where there was neither leader nor army to 
L.Moppoſe him, ſuch a requeſt carried with it the au- 
A bbority of a command. But the judges, either 
y from unwillingneſs: to relinquiſh power, or from 
% deſire of preſerving ſome attention to appear- - 
ances, heſitated , or ſeemed to heſitate, about com- 
a nly ing with What he demanded. Carvajal, impatient He aſſumes 
Wo! delay, and1 impetuous in all his operations, march- 3 
y ed into the city by night, ſeized ſeveral officers 
of diſtinction obnoxious to Pizarro, and hanged | 
bel them without the formality of a trial. Next morn- 
all ing the court of audience iſſued a commiſſion in 
reti che emperor's name, appointing Pizarro governor 
dy of Peru, with full powers, civil as well as mili- 
4; Weary, and he entered the town that day with ex- 
traordinary rn to take ee of bis new 
ran 
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The viceroy 
recovers his With ſuch capricious irregularity , that events ng 


Uberty. 


s 


veſted, when he beheld formidable enemies riſe 
up to oppoſe him. The viceroy having been put 
on board a veſſel by the judges of the audience, 
in order that he might be carried to Spain under 
cuſtody of Juan ee one of their own num. 
ber; as ſoon as they were out at ſea, Alvarez, 


| kneeled down to his priſoner, declaring bim from 


ed there, erected the royal ſtandard, and reſum- 


| ſpirit which reigned at Cuzco and Lima. had not 
| ja" inſtantly avowed their reſolution to ſup; 
port his authority **., The violence of Pizarros Wt 


* 
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accompanied this total diſſolution of the fraine 
of government, the minds of men, ſet looſe from 
+ ordinary reſtraints of law and authority, acted 


-leſs extraordinary than unexpected followed im 
rapid ſucceſſion. Pizarro had ſcarcely begun to 
exerciſe the new powers with which he was in. 


either touched with remorſe or moved by fear, 


that moment to be free, and that he himſelf, and 
every perſon in the ſhip, would obey him as the Wc 
legal repreſentative of their ſovereign. Nugnes Hr 
Vela ordered the pilot of the veſſel to ſhape hi If. 
courſe towards Tumbez, and as ſoon as he land- 


ed his functions of viceroy. Several perſons: of 
note, to whom the - contagion of the ſeditious 


government, - who obſerved every individnal Wc 


ob the e natural to uſurpers and yo c 


* Zarate, lib. v. c. 9. Gamars, c. x65. Fernandez, 
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puniſhed every appearance of diſaffection with 
nforgiving ſeverity, ſoon augmented the number - 


pf the viceroy's adherents, as it forced ſome 


eading men in the colony to fly to him for re- 
fuge. While he was gathering ſuch ſtrength at 


umbez, that his forces began to aſſume the ap- 
pearance of what was conſidered as an army in 
America, Diego Centeno, a bold and active offi- 
cer, exaſperated by the cruelty and opprefſion of 

Pizarro's hentenant- governor in the province of 
Charcas, formed a conſpiracy againſt hie life, 
cut him off, and declared for the viceroy * | 

Pizarro, though alarmed with thoſe appear- 


ances of hoſtility in the oppoſite extremes of the 
mpire, was not diſconcerted. He prepared to 


aſſert the authority to which he had attained, with 
the ſpirit and conduct of an officer accuſtomed. to 


BOOK 
vi. 


command, and marched directly againſt the vice- + 


roy as the enemy who was neareſt as well as moſt 
formidable. As he was maſter of the public re- 
venues in Peru, and moſt of the military men 
were attached to his family, his troops were ſo 


numerous, that the viceroy, unable to face them, 
retreated towards Quito. Pizarro followed him; 


and in that long march, through a wild moun- 


tainous country, ſuffered hardſhips and encoun- 


tered difficulties , which no troops but thoſe ac- 
cuſtomed to ſerve in America could have endured 


or ſurmonnted **. The viceroy had ey reached 


vn Zarte, lib. v. 0. oo Gomara, c. 169. * 
dec. 7. lib. ix. c. 7. See NOTE XVL- + 
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1 O O K Quito, when the van-guard of Pizarro's forces 3 
| peared, led by Caryajal, who, though near fou 
1545. N was as hardy and active as any young ſe 
— dier under his command. Nugnez Vela inſtand 
abandoned a town incapable of defence, and iq 
2 rapidity more reſembling a. flight than a retze: 
4h marched into the province. of Popayan. \Pizarn 
. continued to purſue ; but finding it impoſliþle 9 
overtake him, returned to Quito. From theng 
he diſpatched Carvajal to oppoſe Centeno, wh 
was growing formidable in the ſouthern proving 
of the empire, and be himſelf read chere | 

make head againſt the viceroy ** 
The deere) By his own activity, and the aGftaace. of | 
defeated, nalcazar, Nugnez Vela ſoon aſſembled four hui 
dred men in Popayan. As he retained, amidſt: 
his diſaſters, the ſame elevation of mind, and th 
fame high ſenſe of his own dignity , he rejected wit 
diſdain the advice of ſome of his followers, wh 
urged him to make overtures of accommodatic 
to Pizarro, declaring that it was only by the ſor 
1546. that a conteſt with rebels could be en Wid 
this intention he marched back to Quito. Pizary 
relying on the ſuperior number, and ſtill more a 
the diſcipline and. valor of his troops, advance 
January 18. reſolutely to meet him. The battle was fierce an 
bloody, both parties fighting like men who knez 
that the poſſeſſion of a 8 ee the fate 
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their leaders, and their own future fortune, de: BOOK 
pended upon the iſſue of that day. But Pizarro's v1. 
veterans 1 forward with ſuch regular and 186. 
well- directed force, that they ſoon began to make 
;mpreſſion, on their enemies. The viceroy, by ex. 
traordinary exertions, in Which the abilities of a 
commander and the courage of a ſoldier were 
equally diſplayed, held victory for ſome time in, 
ulpenſe. At length he fell, . with many 
rounds; and the rout of his followers became 
general. Thbex were botly purſued. His head 
was cut öff, and placed on the public gibbet in 
vito, which Pizarro entered in triumph. T he. 
oops aſſembled by Centeno were diſperſed ſoon: 
fer by Caryajal, and he himſelf compelled: to fly; 
o the mquatains , where, he remained for ſeveral, 
onths concealed in a cave. Every perſon. in: 
peru, from the frontiers, of Ropayan to thaſe of 

hill, ſubmitted to Pizarro; and by his fleet, ans; 
Jer Pedro de Hinojoſa ,, he had not only the unrit, 
alled command of the South-Sea,, but bad taken 
olſeſſion of Panama; and placed à garriſon in 
lombre de Dios, on che oppoſite ſide of the 
ſthmus which. rendered him maſter of the. only 
venue of communication between Spain jog 
cru, that was uſed. at that period. 

Alter this deciſve victory, 9 and bis FEOF 14. 


lowers remained. for {ome time at Quito, DN 
ſume the 
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B O O R during the firſt tranſports of their exulti6dn; they 


VI. 


1446. | 


— 


ran into every excels of licentious indulgenee, with 
the riotous ſpirit uſual among low adventurers 


upon extraordinary ſucceſs. But amidſt this diſs 
ſipation, their chief and his confidents were obliged 
to turn their thoughts ſometimes to what was ſe 
rious, and deliberated with much ſolicitude chn· 
cerning "the part that he ought now] to take. Car- 
vajal, no leſs bold and deciſive in counſel than in 
the field, had from the beginning warned Pizarto, 
that in the career on which he was entering, it wWis 
vain to think of holding a middle courſe; that he 


' muſt either boldly aim at all, or attempt nothing. 
From the time that Pizarro obtained poffeſſion of 


the government of Peru, he inculcated the ſame 
maxim with greater earneſtneſs. Upon receiving 
an account of the victory at Quito, he remonſtrated 
with him in a tone ſtill more peremptory, N 
have uſtrp ed (ſaid he, in a letter written to Pizarro 


on that Geenen che ſupreme power in this coun- 
try, in contempt of the emperors commilſion to 


the vicetoy. You have marched, in hoſtile atray, | 


againſt tlie royal ſtandard; you have attacked the 
repreſentative of your ſovereign in the field, have 


defeated him, and eut off his bead. Think: not 


that ever a monajeh will forgive ſuch infults on hi- 


dignity, or that any reconciliation with him can be 
cordial or ſincere. Depend tio longer on the pre- 
eee of another. Aſſume yourlelf' the 


ſovereignty over a country, to the dominion ol 


Which: your family has a title founded on the rights 
both of diſcovery and conqueſt. It is in you 
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power to attach every Spaalrd 1 in peru of any BOOK 
conſequence inviolably to your intereſt by liberal vi. 
nts of lands and ef Indians, or by inſtituting 
ranks of nobility, and creating titles of honor — 
ſimilar to thoſe Which are courted with ſo much 
Neagerneſs in Europe. By eſtabliſhing orders of 
I ghthood, een privileges and diſtinctions re- 
| mbling thoſe in Spain, you may beſtow a grati- 
fication upon the officers in your ſervice, ſuited to 
the ideas of military men. Nor is it to your coun- 
uymen only rhat you ought. to attend; endeavour "oY 
to gain the natives. By marrying the, Coya, or 
1 8 of che Sun next in ſucceſſion to the crowu. 
you will induce the Indians, out of veneration for 


ede blood of their ancient princes, to unite wit 

gde Spaniards in ſupport of your authority. Thus, | 
er the head of the ancient inbabitants of Peru, as Bo gn 
vi vell as of the new ſettlers there, you may ſet at 8 

0 l the power of Spain ; and repel with eaſe 

he y fec ble f force which it can ſend at ſuch a diſ- : 

0 2. \ \&da; the lawyer, who was now Pi- 

" | ane confidential counſellor, warmly ſecbuded 

he Carvajal's exhortations, and employed whatever' 

ve learning he poſſeſſed in demonſtrating, that all the 


founders of great monarchies had been raiſed to 

pre. eminence, not by the antiquity of their lineage, 

be or the validity of their rights, but by their. own. 5 

fe. aſpiring valor and perſonal merit be I 

he Pizarro Miene ee to both, and coun But chuſts 

'of to negociats | 

hts * Vega, p. 1 lib. 1 iv. c. 40. Pb lib. i. 6. 36. 13 
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B O O R not conceal the ſatisfaction with which he contents 
vt. plated the object that they preſented to his view, 
nge But happily po the tranquillity of the world, few: 
hs | 
courrof © men poſſeſs that ſuperior ſtrength, of mind, and 
Spain-. extent of abilities, which are capable of forming 
aäldaNnnd executing ſuch daring ſchemes, as cannot be 
accompliſhed without overturning the eſtabliſhed 
order of ſociety , and violating thoſe maxims of 
duty which men are accuſtomed to hold 2 
The medioctity of Pizarro's talents citcumſetibed 
his ambition within more narrow limits, Inſtead 
of aſpiring at independent power, he confined his 
views to the obtaining from the court of Spain, a 
confirmation of the . which be. now pol. 
ſeſſed; and for that purpoſe, he ſent an officer of 
diſtinction thither, to give ſuch a repreſentation of 
his conduct, and of the ſtate of tlie country, 38 
might induce the emperor and his miniſters, either 
Fac inclination or from neceſſity, to continue him 

in his preſent ſtation. 
Conſulta» While Pizarro was deliberatins 8 Foy gelen to 
LE. the part which he ſhould take, conſultations were 
nigen. held] in Spain, with no leſs folicitude, concerning the 
| meaſures which ought to be purſued! in order to re- 
eſtabliſh the emperor's authority i in Peru. Though 
unacquainted with the laſt exceſſes of outrage to 
which the malecontents had proceeded in that coun MI. 
try, the court had received an account of the infur: 
rection againſt the viceroy, of his impriſonment, and 
the uſurpation' of the government by Pizarro. A 
revolution ſo alarming called for an immediate inter- 


poſition of the emperor's abilities and authority- 


pe 
1 % % 
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But as he was fully occupied at that time in —_ 
many, in conducting the war againſt the famous 


league of Smalkalde , one of the moſt intereſting and 


1546. 


arduous enterpriſes in his rei gu. the care of providing 


a remedy for the diſorders in Peru devolved upon 


his ſon Philip, and the counſellors whom Charles - 


had appointed to aſſiſt him in the government of 


Spain during his abſence. At firſt view, the ac- 


tions of Pizarro and his adherents appeared ſo re- 


pugnant to the duty of ſubjects towards their ſo- 


vereign, that the greater part of the miniſters i in- 
ſiſted on deelaring them ioſtantly to be guilty of 
rebellion, and on proceeding to puniſh them with 
exemplary rigor. But when the fervor of their 


zeal and indignation began to abate, innumerable 


obſtacles to the execution of this meaſure preſented 
themſelves, The veteran bands of infantry „the 
ſtrength and glory of the Spaniſb armies, were 


then employed in Germany. Spain, exhauſted of 


men and money hy a long feries of wars, in which 
ſhe had been involved by the reſtleſs ambition of 


two ſucceſſive moparchs, could not eaſily equip an 


armament of fufficient force to reduce Pizarro. To 
tranſport any reſpectable body of troops to a 
country ſo remote as Peru, appeared almoſt im- 
poſſible, While Pizarro continued maſter of the 
South. Sea, the direct route by Nombre de Dios 
and Panama was impracticable. An attempt to 
march to Quito by land through the new kingdom 


of Granada, and the province of Popayan , acroſs | 


regions of vaſt extent, deſolate; unhealthy , or in- 


habe by Herce” "nd hoſtile tribes , would be 


* 


\ 
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n 0 o n attended with vnſurmountable danger and hardſhips 

* vr: © "The palſage to the South-Sea by the Straits of 

1545. Magellan was Io tedious, ſo uncertain, and fo 

— little known in that age, that no confidence could 

be placed in any effort carried on in a courſe of 

navigation ſo remote and precarious. . Nothing 

then remained but to relinquiſh the ſyſtem which 

the ardor of their loyalty had firſt gebe, and 

to attempt by lenient meaſures what could not be 

effected by force. It was manifeſt, from Pizarro 

[ | ſolicitude to repreſent his conduct in a favorable 

_ light to the emperor, that, notwithſtanding the 

1 exceſſes of which he had been guilty , he ſtill re 

. tained ſentiments of veneration for his, ſovereign. 

= By a proper application to theſe, together with 

= Tome ſuch conceſſions as ſhould diſcover a ſpirit 

of moderation and forbearance in government, 

there was ſtill room to hope that he might be yet 

1 reclaimed, or the ideas of Toyalty natural to Spa 
| 
A 


=_ - niards might ſo far revive among his followers, 
| that they would no longer lead their aid to uphph 


F huis uſurped authority y. 

oe ar- The ſucceſs, however, of this negociation , no 
: 1 leſs delicate 2 Wh it was important, depended en 
- Ions pre- tirely on the abilities and addreſs of the perſon to 
\ «40 


whom it ſhould be committed. Aſter weighing 
\ | with much attention the comparative merit ol 
bf various perſons, the Spaniſh miniſters fixed with 
=. unanimity of choice upon Pedro de la Gaſca, a 
t prieſt in no higher ſtation than that of counſellor 
to the Inquiſition. Though in no public office, he 

had been occaliogally employed by ere in 


* 


— 
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* 


affairs of truſt and conſequence, ind had conduct * 0 0 LE 


ed them with no lefs (kill than ſucceſs; diſplaying 
a gentle and infiouating temper, accompanied. with 
much firmneſs; probity, ſuperior to any feeling of 


private intereſt; and a cautious circumſpe&ion in 
concerting meaſures, followed by ſuch vigor in. 
executing them, as is rarely ſound in alliance with 
the other. Theſe _qualities marked him out for the 


ſunction to which he was deſtined. The emperor, 
to whom Gaſca was' not. unknown, warmly. ap- 
proved of the choice, and communicated it to him 
in aletter, containing expreſſions of good-will and 
confidence; no leſs honorable to the prince who 
wrote, than to the ſubject who received it. Gaſca, 
notwithſtanding his advanced age and ſeeble 


conſtitution, and though, from the apprehenſions 


= 


natural to a man, who, during the courſe 'of his 


life, had never been out of his own country, he 
dreaded the effects .of a long voyage, and of an 
unhealthy climate“, did not heſitate a moment 
about complying with the will of his ſovereign. 
But as a proof that it was from this principle 
alone he acted, he refuſed a biſhopric which was 


offered to bleo7') in order that he might appear in 


Peru with a more dignified 8 AYogs he would 
accept of no higher title than that of preſident 
of the court of audience in Lima; and declared 


that he would receive no ſalary on account of 


his diſcharging the duties of that office. All he 
required was , that the —_— 15 N his 


Fernandez, Hb. ii. c. 383 e 


His modera 
tion. 
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BOOK family ſhould be defrayed by; the public, and as 
wr. he was to go like a miniſter of peace with” his 


with any enormous burden **. . 
The powers But while he difcovered fuch diſintereſted mo, 
te hm. deration with reſpect to whatever related perſonally 
to himfelf, he demanded his official powers in a 
very different tone. He inſiſted, as he was to be 
employed in a country ſo remote from the ſeat of 
© government, where he could not have recourſe to 
his ſovereign for new inſtructions on every emer 
gency, and as the whole ſucceſs of his nego- 
ciĩations muſt depend upon the confidence which 
the people with whom he had to treat could place 


in the extent of his powers, that he ought to be 


diction muſt reach to all perſons and to all cauſes; 
that he muſt be empowered ta pardon, to puniſh, 
or to reward, as circumſtances and the behaviour 
of different men might require; that, in caſe of 
reſiſtance from the malecontents, be might be au- 


arms, to levy troops for that purpoſe, and to call 


ſettlements in America. Theſe powers, though 
manifeſtly conducive to the great objects of his 


AM 


" 7Zarate, lib; vi, C. 6. Gomard, o. 174 nt lib. Ut 
2. 14—16. Vega, p. 11. lib, v. c. 1. Rerars, * lib. A 
O, GT) KC, 


154% gon and breviary, and without any retinue but 
- a few domeſtics, this would not load the revenue | 


inveſted with unlimited authority; that his juril. 


thorized to reduce them to obedience by force of 


for aſſiſtance from the governors of all the Spaniſh 


. miſſion, appeared ta the Spaniſh miniſters to be 


N 


balienable prerogatives of royalty, which 8 
ot to be delegated to à ſubject, and they refuſed 


» grant them. But the emperor's views were 
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n Oo O 


ore enlarged. As from the nature of his employ- 


dent, Gaſca muſt be intruſted with diſcretionar 
ower in ſeveral points, and all his efforts might 
rove ineffectual if he was circumſcribed in any 


ith authority to the full extent that be demanded. 
lighly ſatisfied with this freſh proof of his maſter's 


formidable rebellion *” 


On his arrival at e de Dios, * found 
ernan Mexia, an officer of note, poſted there, 


en, to oppoſe the landing of any hoſtile ig 
t Gaſca appeared in ſuch pacific guiſe, with a 
ain ſo little formidable, and with a title of no 
ch dignity ab to excite terror, that he was re- 


advanced to Panama, and met with a. ſimilar 
eption from Hinojoſa, whom Pizarro had in- 
ſted with the government of that town, and the 
mmand of his fleet ſtationed there. In both 
aces he held the ſame language, declaring that 


me to. redreſs all their grievances, to revoke the 
s which had excited alarm, to pardon paſt 


4 


7 


| 


a Fernandez, lib. li. . 16—18: 8 


— 


ne particular, Charles ſcrupled not to inveſt him 


onfidence, Gaſca haſtened his departure, and, 
ithout either money or troops, ſet out to quell 


order of Pizarro, with a LE Bis body of 


wed with much reſpect. From Nombre de Dios 


was ſent by their ſovereign as a meſſenger of 
ace, not as a miniſter of vengeance; that he 


May 26. 


July 27+ 
His arrival 


at Panama. 
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ae and to re-eſtabliſh order and zollice in In f 
government of Peru. His mild deportment, 
ſimplicity of his manners, the ſanQity of his prof 
| ſion, anda wivning appearance of candor, gai 
8 credit to his declarations. The veneration due 
perſon. clothed with legal authority, and acting 
virtue of a royal commiſſion, began to rey 
among men accuſtomed for ſome time to, nothi 
more reſpectable than an uſurped - juriſdidi 
Hinojoſa, Mexia, and ſeveral other officers 
diſtinction, to each of whom Gaſca applied ſ 
Tately, were gained over to his intereſt, 
| | waited only for ſome decent occaſion of declai 
- openly in his favor 

Violent pre- This the violence of Piaarro ſoon afforded the 
ins. As ſoon as he heard of Gaſca's arrival at Pan 
though he received, at the ſame time, an acct 
of he nature of his commilſian, and was infor 
of his offers not only to render every Span 
in Peru eaſy concerning what was paſt, b 
act of general oblivion; but ſecure with reſ 
to the future, by ropealics' the obnoxious la 
| inſtead of accepting with gratitude his ſovercif 
gracious conceſſions, he was ſo much exaſpen 
on finding that he was not to be. continued 
his tation as governor of the country, that. 
| Inſtantly reſolved to oppoſe the preſident's al. 
into. Peru, and to prevent his exerciſing MW. 

JO there. To, this * refolution 


1** Fernandez ub. i. o 2r, &. Zarate, lib. vi. . 
. Gomara, c. 175, Vega, p. 11. lib. v. c. 3. 
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dded another highly prepoſterous. He/ſent a new n o © * 
eputation to Spain to juſtify this conduct, and vi. 
o inſiſt, in name of all the communities in Peru. wn. 

or a confirmation of the government to himſelf | 
uring life, as the only means of preſerving tran- 

villity there. I he perſons intruſted with this 

range commiſſion , intimated the intention 'of 

izarro to the preſident, and required him, in 

s name, to depart from Panama and return to 

pain. They carried likewiſe ſecret inſtructions to 

Fnojofs, directing him to offer Gaſca, a preſent, 

fifty thouſand peſos, if he would comply 

oluntarily with what was demanded of him; and 

he ſhould continue obſtinate , to cut him off | 

ther by aſſaſſination or poiſon'*" 

Many circumſtances ene in puſhing ON Gates gains 
izarro to thoſe wild meaſures. Having been once bis fleet 
cuſtomed to ſupreme command, he could not 
ar the thoughts of deſcending to a private ſtation. _ 
onſcious of his own demerit, he ſuſpected that 
e emperor ſtudied only to deceive him, and 
ould never pardon the outfages which be had 
"mmitted. His chief confidents, no leſs guilty, 
tertained the ſame apprehenſions. The approach 
t Gaſca without any military force excited no 
rror. There were now above fix thonſand Spa- 
ards ſettled in Peru“, and at the head of theſe, 


4 e doubted not to maintain his own * 
10 


"Zara, lib. vi. o. 8. Pa PT Ub, ii. c. 34, 4 | 
C, errera, dec. 8. lib. ii. c. o, 10. 
Herrera, dec. 8. lib. ii. c. 1. | Pn, 
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13 

1 

G 3 1 . 

| 1 1147. 
1 x Pizarro re- 
1 i | 

| 4 folves on 
's | 


war, 
* 
N 


+ 


. 


A 
* 


N publicly recogniſed the title of the preſident t 
bis command did the ſame. Such was the contap 
even the deputies who had been ſent from Pen 


either of Gaſca's return to Spain, or of his deall 


appointed the court of audiegce in Lima to procet 


tute the dignity of his function by finding Gal 


on that account. Wild, and even ridiculous, 


; Herrera, dec, 8. lib. iu. C. 6. 


0 
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« if the court of Spain. ſhould refuſe to gia 
what he required. But he knew not. that a ſpin 
of defection had already begun to ſpread amoy 
thoſe whom he truſted moſt.. Hinojoſa, amazed 
Pizarro's precipitate reſolution of ſetting him 
in oppoſition to the empefor's commiſſion, a 
diſdaining to be his inſtrument in perpetrating t 
odious crimes pointed out in his ſecret inſtructio 


the ſupreme authority in Peru. The officers und 
ous influence of the example,; that it reache 
and at the time when Pizarro expected to he 


he received an account of his being maſter 
the fleet, of Panama, and of the 8 ine 
there. 

Irritated Amoſt to "madgels 6 * events fo une 
pected, he openly prepared for war; and in ord 
to give ſome color of juſtice to his arms, 


to the trial of Gaſca, for the crimes of havil 
ſeized his ſhips, ſeduced his officers, and prevent 
his deputies from proceeding in their voyage 
Spain, Cepeda, though acting as a judge in vim 
of the royal commiſſion, did-not ſcruple to prof 


guilty of treaſon, and condemning him to deat 


wa Fernanda; lb. it. c. 55. Vega, p. 11. ib. v. c. 


is proceeding was, it impoſed on the low illiter· 
e ſemblance of a legal ſanction warranting Pizatro 


oldiers accordingly. reſorted from every quarter 
bis ſtandard, and he was ſoon at the head of 


en the field in Peru. 

Gaſca, on his part, perceivipg that force muſt 
employed. in order to accompliſh the purpoſe 
his mifſion, was no leſs aſſiduous i in collecting 


lements,, on the continent; and with ſuch 
cceſs, that he was ſoon in a condition to detach 
ſquadron of his fleet ,, with a conſiderable, body 
ſoldiets, to the coaſt of Peru. Their appearange 


tt attempt for ſome time to make any deſcent, 
ey did more effectual ſervice, by ſetting aſhore 
different places perſons Who diſperſed. co pies. of 
eat of general indemnity ,. and the revocation 
the late edits; and who. made known every 


r, of the preſident. Ihe effect of ſpreading 
s information was wonderful. All who. were 
atisfied with Pizarro's violent adminiſtration, 


ereign, began to meditate revolt. Some openly 
Wicrted a cauſe which 4. now deemed to be 
uſt. Centeno, leaving the cave in which he 


6. Perents, and with this feeble half- armed band 


e adventurers, with whom Peru was filled, by 


thouſand men, the beſt, equipped that had ever 


7 concealed, aſſembled about fifty of his former 
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nook 
Þ hal 


1540s. 
carry on hoſtilities againſt a convicted traitor, 


Preparations * 
of Gaſca. 


dops from Nicaragua, Carthagena, and other 


April 


cited a dreadful alarm; and though they did 


here the pacific intentions, as well as mild tem- 


who retained any ſentiments of fidelity to their 


Inſurrection 
of Centeno, 


— er 


troops 


| than to be diſconcerted or appalled. As the dang 
from Centeno's operations was the moſt! urgent, | 
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advanced boldly to Cuzco. ' By "ſudden ati 
in the night-time, in which he diſplayed nol; 
military ſkill than ' valor, he rendered himfg 
maſter of that capital, thoogy Nezennden 
garriſon of five hundred men. Moſt of the 
having ranged themſelves under his batiners;' | 
had ſoon the command of a reſpectable boch | 


_— 


£131 * 1 


Pizarro „though aſtoailhed at” bebe olding dt 
enemy Abe by ſea, aud another by lad 
at a time when He truſted to the union of alf Pe 
in his favor; was of a ſpirit more undiiirited; i 
more accuſtomed to the viciſſitudes of Toftun 


inſtantly ſet out to oppoſe him. Haying provid 
horſes for all his ſoldiers; be marched with amal 
rapidity, But every morning he found®Hhis*fol 
diminiſhed, by numbers who had left him dun 
the night; and though lie became Tulpicipus' 
exceſs, and puniſhed without mercy all whom! 
fuſpeaed, the rage of deſertion' Was too viol 
to be checked. Before he got within fight of 
enemy at Huarina, near the lake Titiaca, he co 
not muſter more than four hundted ſoldiers. 5 
theſe hejuſtly conſidered as men 'of tried; attachmel 
on whom he might depend. They were indeed! 
boldeſt and moſt deſperate of his bello che, con 
ous like himſelf of crimes for Which 7 0 


Wha lib. vi. c. 13—16. Go omar & | x80, i 
Fernandez, lib. fi. C. 28. 64, & e 5 
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rdly expe forgiveneſs, and without any hope n O O 1 
it in the ſucceſs of their arms. With theſe he did vi. 
t heſitate to attack ' Centeno's troops, though 3 
zuble to his own in number. The royaliſts did YAM IN 
+ decline thè combat. It Was the moſt obſtinate 
d bloody that had hitherto been fought in Peru. 
length the intrepid valor of Pizarro, and the and defeats 
deriority of Carvajal's military talents, triumpbed = 
er numbers; and obtained a complete victory. 
e booty Was iumenſe, and the treatment of 
vanquiſned cruel! By this ſignal ſucceſs the 
tation! of Pizarro was re-eſtabliſhed, and being” 

w deemed” invineible in the field, his army 
eaſed daily in number ONT. 
But events happened” in other farts of Peru, 
hich more than ' counterbalanced” the ſplendid. 
Qory at Huarina. Pizarro had ſcarcely left Lima, 
en the citizens, weary of his oppreſſive domi-· 
dn, erected” the royal ſtandard, and Aldana, 
h a detachment of ſoldiers from the fleet, too 
ſeffion of the town. About the fame time, Cafes lands 
iſca landed at Tumbez with five hundred wet - at ker. 
couraged . by his preſence, every ſettlement in 
: low country declared for the king. The ſitua- 
In of the two parties was now perfectly reverſed; 
zco and the adjacent provinces were poſſeſſed. 
Pizarro; all the reſt of the empire, from 
ito ſouthward, acknowledged the IE, 


, See NOTE XM I. 1 | Y 
** Zarate, lib. vii. c. 2, 3. Gomara, & e Os Pp. 11. 5 

v. c. 18, &c. Fernandez, lib. ii. c. 79. Herrera, dec. 8. 

Ir, 6 Ws > 7 Zarate, lib. vi. C. 17. 
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1 o OR of. the Preſident. As bis pumbers augmented fal 


VI. 


17547 


Gaſca advanced into the interior part of the coug 
try. His behaviour ſtill continued to be gen 


and unaſſuming; he expreſſed on every occaſio 


his ardent wiſh of terminating the conteſt witho 
bloodſhed. More folicitous to reclaim. than | 
puniſh, he upbraided no man for paſt offences 
bdut received 1 as a father receives peniig 

children returning to à ſenſe of their duty: Thou 
deſirous of peace, he did not ſlacken, his pteps 
tions for war. He ap pointed: the, general rende 
vous of his troops in 25 5 fertile valley of Xaw 


Advances ON the road to Cuzco ** A. There he remained i 


towards 
Tuzco. 


ſome months, not only chat he, might have tin 
to make another attempt. towards an accommoc 
tion With Pizarro, but that he might train 5 
new ſoldiers to the uſe of arms, and accuſtom the 
9 the diſcipline. of à camp, before he led the 
inſt” a body of victorious veterans. Pian 
139 with the ſucceſs which had. bithert 
accompanied his arms, and elated with Hhavit 
again near a + thouſad: men under his command 
| refuſed to liſten to any terms, although Gepech 
together with ſeveral of his officers, and ey 
Carvajal himſelf „Save it as their advice | 
cloſe with the preſ: :dent's offer of a general inden 
nity, and the revocation of the obnoxious laws 
Gaſca Saving, mel in Vain every dee 


Zarate, lib. vhi. e. 9. „ Fenwider? lib. f. e. 770 
1 2*®. See NOTE XVIII. 


"_—_ - HF vil c, 6. w p. 71. b. v. b. 7 
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6/avoid itnbrojod; bis hands in che blwod of his 1 0 O 
den; began to move towards Cuzco, at vi. 

c head uf fixteen hundred men oo * 

„ confident o victbry, ſuffered the voyaliſts 3 
fs all the rivers which lit between £Guamanga prepare for 
Cuzco. without oppoſitios;, and to advance _— 

ithic wür leagues of that capital, fattering himſelf SE 

hat a defeat in ſuch i ſituation as rendered a retreat 
wpracticuble would at once terminate the war. 
e then marched" out to meet che enemy, and 
rvajal choſe his ground, and made che diſpoſi- 
jor of. the' troops with the diſcerning eyp ,.and 
rofound eno edge ini the art of way oonfpicuous | 
all his Sperations. As the twolarmice moved 
wards Nowly" to ihe charge, crhe:afpedrance of 
ach Was Biigular: In that of Pizarro; compoſed | | 
met erfiched with-the ſpoil of the moſ'bpalens  , | 


April 9. 


1et 


—onry im Anderes every officer, and almoſt ol | 
tre * men wete eléthed in ſtuſfe of Ulk, or 

* weade! eudbreideted wich gold -agd: filvery- arid 

11 hofſes, their arms . ſtan dards) were 

n offied- with alt die pride of military pomp . 8 
be of Galea; 9 nat ſe ſplendid, echi bite 


hat was no leſs Rriking. He bieaſelf, accompanied 

the archbiſhop of Lima, the biſhops of Quito ric; | 
Cure and' a grad nutuber ofecateſlaſtics Sf Fag 40 
dredingh along the Mues, bleſſing the men, ant! 

| couraging ew to any diſcharge: of their 


ty: © I's TH oo $24.4 » ö RO 3. 1811 
ben boch were jul ready to engage; Cepeda Pizarro de 
7. 009 R M n ein &9 Ein ſerted by his 
A 2 a Üb. vi. W. 41.6 242 1420 9 1 2 O IE 


oid vol. III. e 


once. Diſtruſt and conſternation ſpread framira 
to rank. Sgnie ſilently ſlipped away, others thre 


* £7 * 
- rA 


taken, 


and put to 
death. 


- other officers, of. note! followed his example. IU 


hour, a body of men, which, might. n 


cried out in amagement to a fe offers who: | 


and ſeized. 
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ſet ſpurs to his horſe, galloped off, and ſurrendetti 
himſelf tothe preſident. Garcilaſſo de la Vega, an 


revolt of perſons in ſuch high rank ſtruck all Wi 
amazement. The mutual confidence on which ch 
union and ſtrength of armies depend, cealed/d 


down their: arms, the greateſt! number went ove 
to - the-;xoyaliſts: Pizarro, Carvajal, and! ſo 
leaders, employed authority, threats, and inte 
to ſtop them but in ies 5" "ae leſs) than half 4 


the fate of the Peruvian empire, was tot 
diſperxſed. Pizarro, ſeeing all -irretrieyably;:.Joll 


faithfully Dr to him 7 Wbat remains k 
us to do?; Let us ruſh, replied. due, e 
upon the enemy's firmeſt battalion, and 
Romans. Dejected with ſuch a reverſe of fortu 
he had hot ſpirit to follow: this ſoldierly;Gour 
and with a tameneſs diſgraceful to bis fora ml 
ſame, he ſurrendered to dne of Gaſca's | officet 
er een e to cles Was overtake 
N n K „lic Isis, 9 
Gaſca, ee in; this Þloodleſs viRtory«.9id ue 
Naio. it With eruelty. Pizarro, Carvajal, avd Wir 
ſmall oumbet of the moſt, diſtinguiſhed or, vole; 
. rious offenders, were puniſhed capitally. Pizan 
was beheaded. on the day after -he!;ſurrender.. 
He ſubmitted to his fate with a compoſed digni 86 
and ſeemed deſirous to atone by repentance 1 c 


N 414 10 i 
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arvajal was ſuitahle to his life On his trial, be 
offered no defence. When the ſentence adjudging 
m to be banged Was pronounced, he carelefsly 
replied ; One can die but once During the 
nterval between the ſentence and execution, he 


In the mingte derail which. tbe contemporary 
iſtorians have given of theu civil diſſenſions that 
gedfin, Beru, W²ith little interruption, during den 
ars, man; nircumſtances occur. ſo ſtriking and 


to merit paxtienlar attention. gun Au 

e , ß 
ere of cer welhorden in ſoiety, ag the, greater, 
art of) tho, who afterwards, joined them were 
nlons ol deſperate, fortune, nt in all che bodies 


Laratd i Bb. „ Wii. cebit: Comars, 8. Mrs, 
86. Vega. p. tt. lib. v. c. 30, Sc. Fernandez, lib. 


C, 5 errera, dec. 8. lib. iv, 0. 14 
oy 225 ky þ v2 2 is T4 AE . 


EY | 
che crimes, Which he had committed. The end of 8 0 * i. 


liſcovered no fign either of remorſe; for the paſt, 72 
or of ſolicikude;,about the futuge; ſcoffing at all 
ho viſized bie, in his ufvglillarcaſtic vein of 
nirth, With theft ſame : quickneſs of repartee and 
zrols pleaſantry; as at anyfother period of his life. 
epeda m nesfiwinal than, either ought 19 
ave.. ſhared the ſame fate; „but . the{ merit of 
ving deſerted his aſſogiates at ſuch a critical 
oment o and} wath ſuch, deciſive effect , ſaved 55 
im from impiediate puniſhment. He was ſent, 
owevers 4d > Priſoner, to Spain, and died. in 


onfinement 9 8 e „ bas n * 1 


ybich indicate, ſuch an uncommon Rate of Wanne, E 


W 
3548, 


er. No merc& 


nary ſoldiers 
in the civil 
wars of 


Fu 
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$00K of troops brought inte the field'iby the differen 
vi. Headers who" hacia! for ſupetior petiority”; not dn 
_ 14% man ated as a hired ſoldier; that foho hs hi 
fandard ſor pay. Every adventurer "4s! Perl 
conſidered bimfelf as a Conqueror „entiuec by 
| his ſervices,” to an- eſtabliſhment in łhat vowun 
which had been acquired by his valor: "yu 
conteſts between the rival chiefs, 96ach cole bi 
fide as be was directed by bis own judgment 
affections. He joined his commander s n'companid 
| of his fortune, agony ron to degrade” e 
+ by receiving the w of a mefcenury. It wi 
to their ſword; not te pre- eminende iu office U 
nobiliry of birth, that moſt of the Jaiders ho 
they followed were indebted for their elevation 
and each of their adherents hoped#J"by hel 
ears, to open er en w the p 
of power and wealth. 2 ash 
But though the troops rb bed Abe 
any regulat pay they were raiſed at imme 
expenſe. Among mem aëcuſtomed t A= 
fpoils of an © pulent eduntry, che -deſite, of obtuil 
ing weulth acquired incredible | force; The 4 
of purſuit augmented in properties col the hope 
flüucceſs. Where all were intent ow the Tg objec 
Auck under the domimion of the füme Pafflong ch 
Fas but one mode of gat gaining we Gr ß ſec 
their attachment. Officers of name und {fliasiol 
beſides the promiſe. of future eſtabliſhments, receive 
in band Jie ee from-the- chief with bon 


© wy pj, og a ww. 4 Cds © , Oh = Games 4 kawes 0 
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they enga 
3 FI thouſan 
peſos a 

which by led againſt Pizarro nine hundred thouſand 
peſos . The diſtribution of property, beſtowed 


„Gonzalo Pizarro, in order 0 raiſe | 
men, advanced five hundred thouſand 


addreſs, in perſuading the court of royal audience 
to give the ſanction of its authority to the uſurped 
juriſdiction of Pizarro, received a grant of lands 
which yielded an annual income of a. hundred and 
fifty thouſand peſos gre Hinojoſa, who, by his:early 


diſtrict of country. affording two hundred thouſand 
peſos of yearly value While ſuch rewards were 


royal munificence, proportional ſhares were con- 
ferred upon thoſe of inferior rank. | 

Such a rapid change of fortune 5 its 
natural effects. It gave birth to new wants, and 
new deſires. Veterans, Jong accuſtomed to hardſhip 
and toil, acquired of a- ſudden a taſte for -profule 
and inconfiderate diſſipation, and ele in all 
the exceſſes of military licentiouſneſs. The riot of 
low debauchery occupied ſome; a reliſh for expen- 
live luxuries ſpread among others. The meaneſt 
ies in Peru would have thought, himſelf 


1 ' Fernandez , lib, yo» ©. 64. 

* 7arate, lib. vii. C. 10. 1 8. lib. v. c. J. 

11% Comara, c. 164. Vega, p. 11. lib. vi. c. 3. 
Herrera, dec. 5. lib. ii. o. 3. dec. 8. lib. vit. c. 10. 


K 3 


Gaſca expended 4 in levying the troops 


as the reward of ſervices, was ſtill more exorbitant. 
Cepeda, as as the recompence of his perfidy aud 


dealt out to the princi ipal officers, with more than 


and im- 
menſe re- 

wards to ins 

dividuals: 


* 


defection from * and ſurrender of the fleet 
to Gaſca, decided the fate of Peru, obtained © 


Their pre- 
fuſion and 
luxury. 


— — 
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Ferocity 
with which 
their con- 
teſts were 


Carried on; 


93 


Segraced by marching on foot; ö 200 at A tim 
when the prices of. horſes in that country Wen 
exorbitant, each inſiſted on being furniſhed With 
one before he would take the field. But thou gh 
leſs patient under the fatigue and bardſhips a 
ſervice, they were ready to face danger and death 
with as much intrepidity as ever; and animated 
by the hope of new tewards, they, never failed, 
on the day of Pale to difplay” all _ ancien 
Valor. eee | 

ogether with thei courage, wer Nei 
all the ferotity by Which they were originally 
diſtinguiſbed. Civil difeord never 'raged with i 
more fell fpirit than among the Spaniards 1 in Peru 
To alt' the Pans which ofually envenom conteſis 


er et Sto oat 


n „ nt. FT? 


Gene their enmity wore rancofous:* Fagernieſs to 
ſeize the valuable forfeitures expected upon the 
death of every oppoßent, ſhut be door again 
mercy." To be wealthy, was of itſelf ſufficient to 
- expoſe a man to accufation or to fobject him to 
| Puniſhment. On the ſlighſt ſuſpicions , Pizart 
condemned many of the moſt opulent inhabitants 
in Peru to death. Carvajal, without ſearching for 
any pretext to Juſtify his crũelty, cut off "many 
more. The number of thoſe who ſuffered by the 
hand of the ans Was not much inferior 
to what fell in the feld“; and the greater part 
was condemned without 8 kein of Wy 
8 trial. FS. 4% a xt 
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treated their opponents was-not accompanied. with 
its uſual attendants, attachment and fidelity, to 

thoſe with whom they added. The ties of honor 
which ought to be held ſacred among ſoldiers; and 


the principle of integrity, interwoven as thoroughly 
in the Spaniſh character as in that of any. nation, 


ſeem to have been equally ſorgotteri. Even regard 


ſor decency ,' and the ſenſe of ſhame, were totally 
loſt. During” their diſſenſions, there was: hardly a 
Spaniard in Peru ho did not abandorwr the party 
which he had originally eſpouſed; betray the 


The vicltave with which the ooo parties B- 70 A * 75 


Lf | 
and want 
ot faith. 


aſſociates with whom he had bel and * 


the engagements under which he had come. The 


viceroy Nugnez Vela was ruined by the treachery 


of Cepeda and the other judges of the royal 
audience, who were bound by the duties of their 


function to have ſupported dis authority. The 


chief adviſers and companions of Gonzalo Pizarros | 


revolt, were the fisſt to forfake him; and ſubmit 
to his enemies. His fleet was given up to Gaſca, 
by the man whom he had ſingled out among his 
officers. to intruſt with that important command. 


On the day that was to decide his fate, an army 


of veterans, in ſight of the enemy, threw down 


their arms without ſtriking a blow, and deſerted 


a leader who had often conducted them to victory. 
Inſtances of ſuch general and avowed. contempt 
of the principles and obligations which attach 


man to man, and bind them together in ſocial 


union, rarely occur in hiſtory. It is only where 


men are far removed n the ſeat of government, 


* 4 


viſes em- 
ployment 
for his ſol. 
diert. 


His divi- 
ſion ofthe 


and where immenſe wealth may cover the crimes 
by which it is acquired, that we can find any 


Gaſta de- 
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where the reſtraints of law and order are Arte M.1 
felt, where the proſpect of gain is unbousded MW 


Parallel to the levity, the rapaciouſneſs, the Pesch 


and corruption provalens erp the auen in 


Feru. xt 

On the death of Phang the e in 
every corner of Peru laid down their arms, and 
tranquillity feemed to be perfectly re-eſtabliſhed. 
But two very intereſting objects ſtill remained ta 
occupy: the preſident's attention. The one was. to 
find immediately ſuch employment for a multitude 
of turbulent and daring; adventurers with which 
the country was filled, as might prevent then 
from exciting new commotions. The other, te 
beſtow proper gratificaeùs upon thoſe to whöoſe 
loyalty and valor he had been indebted for his 
ſucceſs. The former of theſe was in ſome meaſure 
accompliſhed, by appointing Bedro de Valdivia to 
proſecute the conqueſt of Chili; and by empower 
ing Diego Centeno to undertake the diſcovery al 
the vaſt regions bordering on the river De l 
Plata. The reputation of thoſe leaders, together 
with the hopes of acquiring wealth, and of 
riſing to conſequence in ſome unexplored country, 
alluring many of the moſt indigent and deſperate 


_ ſoldiers to follow their ſtandards , drained off no 


inconſiderable portion of that mutinous int which 
Gaſca dreaded. | 


The latter was | an affair of greater difficulty, 
and fa | be adjuſted with a more attentive and 


Ws 
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licare hand; The ,repartimientas, or — 500 K 
f lands and; Indiaus which fell to be diſtributed, V., 


| 

1 conſequence of the. death or forſeiture of the 3 

wer ee. exceeded. two millions of Peſos aeg tis 

MW yearly: rent Gaſca, When pow abſolute followers. 

er of this immenſe. property, retained. tis 
me diſinteręſted ſentiments. which. he had origin- 
Ily profeſſed, and. refuſed to. reſerve the ſmalleſt | 33 | 
ortion of it for himſelf. But the number .of > * 


aimants Was great; and. whil the vanity or 

arice af every individual fixed the value of 

a own, ſervices, and eſtimated the recompence 

hich he thought due. to him, the pretenſionʒ of 

ach were ſo extravagant, that it was impoſſible e 

o ſatisſy all. Gaſca liſtened to them one by one, 
ih the moſt patient attention; and that he might 

ave leiſure to weigh the comparative merit of 

cir ſeveral claims with accuracy , he retired, 

ith the archbiſhop of Lima and a ſingle ſecieiars, 

> a village twelve leagues from Cuzco... 'There _ 

e ſpent ſeveral days in allotting to each a 

iſtrict of lands and number of Indians, in propor» 

on to his idea of their paſt ſervices and future A 
portance. But that he Mie get beyond the 

ach of the fierce ſtorm of clamor and rage, 

hich he foreſaw would burſt out on the publica- 

on of his decree, notwithſtanding the AY \ 

quity with which he had framed it, he ſet out | 

vr Lima, leaving the inſtrument of partition ſealed 4 
p, with orders not to open it for . "IO | 

ter his We payee. | 
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| vt. 
12 1548. .. 
Aug. 24- 


The diſcon. 
 tentitovca- mently agitate the minds of men when both the 


Aon? honor and their intereſt are deeply affected, co 


1840. 
Re. eſtab: 
dlishes or. 


der and go. the Utmoſt aſſiduity to ſooth the malecontents; | 
vernment, beſtowing large gratuities on ſome, by-promiſit 
_ Tepartimientos , when they fell vacant, to others, 20 


| threats'; and curſes, were poured out openly up- 
4 the president. He was accuſed” of ingratitude, | 


oF to action; ſuch ſeditious diſcourſe Woul 


and they already began to turn their eyes towarl 


8 1141 


158 ursrokY or AmBRICK 


/ The jndifiac 
eree of AIC was not lets al Gaſta bad 
nected. Vanity, avarice, emulation, envy ; ſham 
_ rage and all the other paſſions which moſt "vel 


6 


ſpired in adding to its violence. It broke out wil 
Al the fury of. military inſolence. Calumn 


Pant, and of injuſtice. Among foldit 


ve been ſoon followed by deeds no leſs violet 


ſome diſcontented leaders, expecting them to Rat 
forth in redreſs of their wrongs. By ſome yigordi 
interpoſitions of government, a"timely check v 
given to this mutinous ſpirit, and the danger 
another civil war was averted for the preſent 

Gaſca, however „ perceiving that the flame v 
fappreſſed rather than extinguiſhed,” labored wil 


by careffing and flattering all. But that the pul 
lic ſecurity might reſt on a foundation more ſtal 
than their good affection, he "endeavoured ! 


N che hands of hi Wege in 1 


7 


Nun lib. vn. c. 9. deen d. 187. OY 
p. 11. lib. vii. c. 1. &c. Fernandez, p. 11. li 
1, &c. Herrera, dec. 8. lib. iv. c. 17, Kc. 
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-cNabliſhibg the regilar a beta of juſtice 


nd ſimplicity into the mode of collecting the royal 
venue. He iſſued regulations concerning the 


em from oppreſſion, Le to provide for their in- 
ning the Spaniards of the benefit accruing from 


bject of his miſſion, Gaſca, longing to return 
gain to a private ſtation, Galminted the govern- 
ent of Peru to the court a audience, and ſet out 
or Spain. As , du ing the anarchy and türbulenc e 
f he four laſt: years, there had been no remittance 
ade of the royal revenue, he carried with him 
irteen hundred thouſand peſos of public money, 
hich the economy and order of his adminiſtra- 


enſes of the war. 

He was received in his native country with uni. 
erſal admiration of his abilities, and of his virtue. 
oth were, indeed, highly conſpicuous. Without 
my, or fleet; or public funds; with a train ſo 
ple, that only three thouſand ducats were ex- 
ended in equipping him, he ſet out to oppoſe 


e ſupplied all thoſe defects, and ſeemed to create 
ſtruments' for executing his deſigns. He ac- 
ired ſuch a naval force, as gave him the com- 


89 
. 


1 Fetrundes; lib. ii. c. 18. 


1 every part of the empire. He introduced order 


reatment f the Indians , well calculated to protect 


eir labor. Having now accompliſhed | every 


00 1 


; vi 


uction in the principles of religion, without de- 


1570. 


Feb To © 
and ſets out 
for Spain. 


. 


on enabled him to fave, Alter paying all che ex- 


formidable rebellion. By his addreſs and talents 


and of che bea. He raiſed a body of men able 
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n N to cope with the veteran bands which gave lav 
Vi. co Peru. He vanquiſhed their leader, on whale arn 
1556. victory had hitherto attended, and in place d i 
anarchy and uſurpation, be eſtabliſhed the over 
| | ment of laws, and the authority of the right 
ſcvereign. But the praiſe eee on bis abilitie 

as exceeded by he which his virtue meritec 

Aſter reſiding in a country where wealth preſented 
allurements which had ſeduced every perſon whe 
| had hitherto poſſeſſed power there, be | yeturne 
| from that try ing Ration with integrity got onl 
untainted but unſuſpected. After diftmbuting 

| - TOA his TS, poſſeſſions of græater en 
tent and value than bad ever been in, the. diſpolz 

\ 5 of a ſubject in any age or nation, he himſelf e 
in his original ſtate of poverty; and at the ven 
time, when he brought ſuch a large recruit 80 f 

royal treaſury, he was obliged to apply hy pstitie 

for a ſmall ſum to diſcharge ſome petty; debt 
which he had contracted during the courſe: of 
ſervice **?. Charles was not inſenſible to ſuch dil 8 
tereſted merit. Gaſca was received by him wi 

the moſt diſtinguiſhing marks of eſteem, and b 

ing promoted to the biſhopric of Palencia, 

| Paſſed the remainder of his days in the tranquilli 

of retirement, reſpected by his country, hono 

dy his Prereign⸗ and beloved by all. 
Notwithſtanding all Gaſca's wile regulation 

the tranquillity of Peru was not of long contin 

' ance. Ina country, where the en, of E 


1 


| * MS. penes me. 


ernment had been alack forgotten during the long 
re valence of anarchy and miſ. rule, where there 
vere diſappointed leaders ripe for revolt, and ſedi- 
ous ſoldiers ready to follow them, it was not 
"Wificult to raiſe combuſtion. Severn ſucceſſive 
Moſurretions deſolated the country for fome years. 
at as thoſe, though fierce, were only tranſient 
Worms , excned rather by the ambition and turbu- 
ace of particular men, than by general or public 
potives , the detail of bew! is not the object of this 
iltory. Theſe commotions in Peru, like every 
ing of extreme violence either in che natural or 


HY carrying off the corrupted humors which had 
iven riſe to the diſorders, they contributed in 


ey threatened to deſtroy. During their fierce con- 
ſts, ſeveral of the firſt invaders of Peru, and 


any of thoſe licentious adventurers whom” the 


end to ſtrengthen the ſociety which at firſt 
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olitical body, were not of long duration, and 


ame of their ſucceſs had allured thither, fell by 


ich other's hands, Each of the parties, as they 


ternately prevailed: 3 in the ſtruggle, cleared the 
Wountry of a greater number, by executing, pro- 
bing or baniſhing their opponents. Men leſs | 
Uioterpriſing , leſs deſperate , and more accuſtomed * 
move in the path of ſober and peaceable induſtry, + 
tled in Peru; and the royal authority was gra- 
ully eſtabliſhed as ty a> _"_" as in the” Otter 
paniſh e | 
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$: the:cong of the «two: great ine f o Oo * 
exico and Peru forms the moſt ſplendid and v 
tereſting period an the hiſtory oi 9 A 
e of their politicat inſtitutiohs and a deſc 
n of their nntihnal manners, wil! exbibit:ithe = 
man ſperienz dr the contetaplations of intelli- 


n obirwen ina very e 'Rage of its pros - 


: 


rels: * — 210 291 Ez 7s 1 e GORE ln ith errt 
When ls bh otheriparts, of., the New 

orld Mexico aad Peru may be conſideret as 1 
oliſhed \-Ntates.! * Inſtead of „mall, independent, other parts 
ile - tribes g ſtrüggling for ſubſiſtenee amidſt of Amerlus. 
dods and marſhes , ſtrangers to induſtry and arts, 
nacquainted with ſubordination, and almoſt with - 
ut the appearance of regular govbrument We ud 
untries of gitat ettent ſubjected to the domimion 

one ſovereign; the inhabitants collected toge- 
ter in cities then wiſdom. * 9 of rules 


See N orf XX. 
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of the ancient continent, the inferiority of An 


not rendered any of them domeſtic except . 
the Llama, am iahimal peculiar to theit 0 
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* Kur Lin ſon 


meaſure cſtabliſhed , the authority of religion 
cogniſed, many of ing arts eſſential to [i 


brought to ſome degree of. maturity, and d 


But if the compariſon be made with the peop 


rica in improvement will be Conſpicuous , and u 
ther the Mexicans nor PT will be entitl 
to rank with thoſe nations which merit the namg 
civilized: - The: people af both ther great'eriipt 
Aboriew] like the rude tribes around tl 


in 1 
were totally unacquainted with de ateiu ew 


their dominion" over, the ankeal.: orestien we 
donſiderablec Phe Mexicans had goor ao 
than to tame and rear turkeys; ducks; a ſpecies 
ſmall dogs, and rabbits. By this feeble effay1 
ingenuity, che means ob ſibſſtincecwiere neuere 
fome what more plentiful anch ſecura j chan w 
men depend ſolely! o html}; bat thy ha 
t ſubdue me more tchuſt a 
mals, or of deriviag amy aid fromſtheir miniſtiy 
carrying on works of labor): The Pérnwianp fee 
to have neglected che inferior animals auch i 


14 


duc; but they ele more fortunate iu tamii 


Herrera, dec. x1, lib. vii ER ATOU 282 * 
| | © 
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. fortn Wbich bears. ſome xc ſemblanvr tog 
4 ſome to a camel, and ef A fize ſome y 
t than a ſheep. Under the proteRion-of; IS 

NO ſpecies multiplied greatly Its Wool furniſbe 

e Peruvians with clothing - its fleſh With fog. | 
was even/.employed. as'a heaſt:of byrdengand dae wail 
ried a moderate load! with much. patienceſagd Tin 
xility . It was; never/uſed for draught; zad ahbe 
ed being confined to the mountainous, Copntry's 
; ſervices. if we may; judge by incidents Which 
cur in the early Spaniſh! writers „Wag not Very 
tenſive | 1 the Fame in cheix, gngingl = 
e. N Dar 09 il Han 1 1 v1 = 
In 608 the line; by which nations 1 
wards civilization, the diſcovery, f the ule 
etals, and the acquiſition of at Ap 
mal creation, have been * ſteps ff 
tal importance in their proggeſs, In 09, pag nut 
nt; long after men had attained both, r 0 cos 
ntinued in that Rate which is denomipated, | x OE) 


„Hess 16 


3 


rous. Even with all that command oyęr nature 

hich theſe confer, many; ages 'elapſe,,beforg: An- 

ure; before the arts Which ſupply the way 

niſh the accommODdations of life: are hr 5. = 

idea is conceived of vatious inſtitotiongregwiſite 

a well ordered ſociety. The Mexicans and gg 

wad of'domeſtic angus „ labored. under. gifad- 

10 l 


ly becomes ſo regular as te render 99 
y conſiderable degree of; perfection, anc 
p vians, without. knowledye of the uſeful metalsy r 5 
E. x. lib; with 6 e _ * 


vor 


evonnim bug 
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) 0 R «Yaheages which muſt have greatly retarded theit pr 
vii. -#refs; and in their bigheſtRate of improvement the 
Power was ſo limited, und their operations ſo feebi 
that they can hardly be conſidered as having 
- -Vithced/ beyond che infancy of civil liſe. 
View of the © Aﬀter this general obſer vation concerning 
inflicutions oft Hingular aud diſtinguiſhing eircumſtaner 
eteach. the ſtate of both che gteat empires in America; 
mall endeavour te give ſuch a view of ahe conf 
tution and interior polite/ of each, as may enable; 

to alcertaĩñ their place in the political foale, to al 

them their proper ſtarxion between the rude tribes 
the New World, and the poliſhed ſtates of f 
ancient, and to determine how far they bad rik 


above the former, às well as how much they f 
| elo W the latter! 1 £63) if P i bis . 718% 
DR Mexico was firſt ſubjected to the Spaniſh croy 
Mo. Bit ot acquaintatice' with its laws and mann 
thoſe of I het, from that circumſtance, more complet 
Mens. What 1 have remarked concerning the{defedi 
| and inaccurate information on which ve muſt m 
wit ff reſpect to the condition and cuſtoms of f 
Wvage tribes in America, may be applied likew 

1 og 6 Our kifowledge of the Mexican empire. Cori 
bd tHe" rapatious adventurers who: accompani 

Hith' Bad not leifure or capacity to enrich eiii 
evit6r natural hiſtory with new obſervations," Thi 
undeftook their expedition in queſt: of. one-objel 
and ſeemed hardly to have turned their eyes 
wards any other. Or, if during ſome ſhort inf 
val of tranquillity, when the occupations of wi: 


ceaſed; and the ardor of phinder was fiſpends 


— — — — 
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4 
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he inſtitutigns and m wanpers gf the peo fle ho 3900 0% 


hey had | invaged drew heir attention che iq res WI. 
fillcerats ſoldiers were .... with: 4a izle © 
ie and ArEgiſan her the accong wen by 
m of, 188 igy and order. eſtabliſhed in/the 
exicanmg arc ae ere rlicials,confaledeand.in-. 
xplicable. ft is rather. e 
late e ly, than from, their. on deduftipns 
pd remar! ooh 19 ara gnabled 20,form ſouit den 
the, gening, and 1 45 that pe ples: lhe 
blcuri - in which, the ggmorance; of. 3ts quer. 
wolved the ahnals of Mexico, was Avugn rigged by | 
8 ſuperſtition of thoſe. who, ſuceeeded.'t "AY AS. 4:3 an 
e memo of paſt events was preſerved among tbe 
cane figures painted on ſkins n, Gotton OY 
oth, on a Kind of paſteboard ,” « or den fe hurk ET 
es, the early miſſionaries, unable to compreh 
er meaning, and ſtruek with:thciruncouth we 
nceived them to be monuments of 1dolatry Which 
cht to be deſtroyed; Th order to facilitate he cont- 
Thon of the Indians.“ „Ia. - 6bedience. Nay 40 & edi ig 
bed by Juan de Zymmaraga,. A Franci can monk, 
e firſt, biſhop. of Mexicg, as many records afithe 
cient Mexican ſtory as could: be collected were 
mmitted to the flames. in esbſequénce of chi 
natical zeal: of the monks: who firſt viſited 01 


t), whatever-knowled ge of remote events ſuch 
le monuments contained, was almoſt entirehploft, 
d no information remained concerning "the "ar 
ent revolutions and policy” of, the ern ire 18 


J was derived from fragen, er erh ame he 


ano: ol 11 n [GNOENDDA "oy wa Lam * 
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* 0 o R wenns of their: KiRoricat paintings charſet 
. * batbatous!reſearclies GF'Z F: ©: Bro 
expeticate falt nations it is manifeſt; chat the | 


ſerved Pape be tranfchittetf with” Aby fidelity ; 
steh The Menictacpafnttit igs, Wuleh Arch 
wal poſed ro; Have ferved us annals 'of their Empire, 
e iu number, nl Fat biarious meaning: Th 
uarnidſt the uccertainty of the ſorwer, and the 
5 Kurity vüche latter, we mült glean bat intellige 
can he conecbetb from thEicanty e Kit 
| in ene Spauim Oriters ::: 
Origin of Atcbiding to the account of dhe 


Merican . ονννανν 2% \ 2005 "it; aL v7. TYNE S. Jeg 19, Xo HESTON 


+ monarchy, n ” 8 0 + Wh 
's . 6 lib, yl (7 [TR ren. 8. 
12 Dachs n Lobſerved that in bönte uber dd 
7 . deſtructiom of the ancient Mexican paintings , octafioned by! 
ea of Zuntmaraga, Whatever knowledge they might 
conveyed as entirely loſt,., Every candid readet muſt l 
perceived that the expreſſion was inaccurate; as in 2 

Iines after würds 1 mention ſome ancient paintings to 
ſtill extat. M. Clavigero, not ſatisfied With Jaying l. 
of this accuracy, which J corrected in the ſubſeq 
editions, jJabors to render it more glating, by the n 
5 in. 8559 he quotes the remaining part of the ſe 


7 i A ends with great aſperity the account vie 
the ſcanty materials for writing the ancient ſit 


2 Mexico“ Vol. 1 cle of ' Writers, p. Xi. V. 
380 My words, however, are almoſt the fame with thi 
ke N who ſeems to have been better acqua 
the ancient monuments of the « Mexicans than 

Fed author who; works ol ve ſeen. Lih, xiv. e. 
| Clavigero himſelf gives a. deſcription of the deftrud 
of, theient paintings. in Winoſt © the ſame terms L have uſt 
an mentidns,- as an additional reaſon of there being 


" 
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mſelves, their empire was not of longHpration.cn o o 
eir dee as they e 21k originally po: v 


ll a npmber of ancient paintings 1 tot the Fp hard = 
the natives have become 10 ſolicitobs to 'preſerye- and 
ceal them, that it is difficult, if not impoſſible, co 
make them part with ane ef them. Vol. IL. 407. 
194. No point can be more aſcertained than that 
of the Mexican hiſtorical, paintings have been preſer- 
Though ſeveral Spaniards have carried on inquiries 
> the antiquities of the Mexican empire,” no engravings 
Mexican paintings have been © communicated ' to the 
lic, except thoſe by Purchas:, Gemelli Carteri, and 
enzana. It affords me ſome ſatis faction, that in the - 
ſe of my re ſearches, I | bare, diſcovered two collections of. | 
xican paintings which, were unknown to former inquirers. 
cut which 1 published is an exact copy of the original, 
gives no high idea of the progreſs which the Mexicans had 
le in the art of painting. J cannot conjecture what could 
ce M. Cl avigero to expreſs ſome diſſatisfaction with me 
having published it without the ſame. colors it has in the 
inal painting, p. xxix. He might have recolleQed, that - 
her Purchas, nor Gemelli Carreri, nor Lorenzana, thought 
cceſſary to color the prints which they have 'published, 
they have never been cenfured on that account; He may 
aſſured, that though the colors in the paintings in the 
erial. Library are remarkably bright, they, are laid on 
out art, and without“ any. of that regard to. light and 
bade, N the rules of perſpective, ” which M. Clavigera 
ures, V. IE 378. If the public expreſs” any defite to have 
ſeven paintings ſtil} in my 'pofſeffion engraved, I am 
% communicate them. "The print published by Ge- 
| Carreri, of the route of the ancient Mexicans when they. 
elled towards the lake on which they built the ca 


empire, Churchill, Vol. IV. p. 48 1, is the moſt finished 
nent of art brought from the New World, and yet Ar very 
ue inſpection of it will ſatisfy every one, tin che annals 


nation W in this manner muſt be very meagre and 
erfect. L 3 


ab 0 M ſeſſed, rather thin prophed „by mal}: indepeniten 
vr tribes, whoſe mode of life and mannets velemble{ 
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thoſe of the rudeſt ſavages which we have. de 
ſcribed. But about a period. correſponding to tl 
beginning of the tentkh century, in the Chriſta 
rag ſeveral tribes moved in ſuceeſſive migration 
from unknown regions towards the north an 
north-weſt and ſettled!” ith different provinces | 
Anahuac,, ab ancient name of New Spain... 7 
more civilized. than the original e 
to form them to the arts of ſocial life. At lengi 
towards the commencement of the thirteenth ce 
tury, the Mexicans, a people more polimed hi 
any of the former, advanced from. the. border 
5 Californian gulf, and took poſſeſſion of ti 
plains adjacent to a great lake near the centre 
the country. Aﬀter reſiding there about fiſty year 
they founded a town, fince diſtinguiſhed by t 
nate of Mexico, Which from humble beginaing 
ſoon grew to be the moſt, conſiderable city in tl 
New World. The Mexicans; long after they wel 
eſtabliſhed in their new Poſſeſſions, Sontinued, li 
qther martial tribes iu America, un cquainted wit 
regal dominion,” and were governed i in peace, at 
conducted in war, by ſuch as were entitled top 
eminente by their wiſdom or their valor. 
among them, as in other ſtates whoſe power al 
territörles become extenfive, the ſupreme auth 
rity centfed at laſt in a ſingle perſon; and wht 
the Spanlards under Cortes invaded the count! 
Moslem wes: * inch monarch in we wl 
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" ſwayed the Mexican ſcapens . not by hereditary n 0 OW 
ight, but by election. 0095. vun bia wol viſe 


Such is the traditional tale of the Mexicans:00-: Very recent. 
ing the progreſs. of their own, empire. AG! ũ 
Wording to this, its duration was very ſhott. From: 

e firſt migration of their / parent tribe, they, can 
eckon little more than three hundred years! From 
he eſtabliſhment of monarchical government, nat 
bove a hundred and thirty + + years , accordingi to 
ne account, ora hundred and ninety- ſeven . 
ording to another computation? had apſed- If, 15 
n one hand, we ſuppoſe the Mexican ſtate to a 
ave been of higher antiquity ,. and to have; ſuh . | 

ſed during ſuch! a length of time as the Spar. 
ccounts of its civilization would nathrally lead us 
o conclude, it is difficult to conceive how: among 
people who poſſeſſed the art of recording events 
y pictures, and ho conſidered it as an eſſential 
art of their national education, to teach 
u hildren to repeat the hiſtorical fongs whichidele- : oo 
rated the exploits of cheir anceſtots g the-know neg 
Ii edge of paſt tranſactions ſhould be ſo ſlender ank 
wil nited. If, on the other hand, we adopt theid ; 

EF ſyſtem with refpect to the antiquitties-of tbeir x 
ation, it is to. lefs difficult; to account either for 
bat improved Rate 6f- ſociety, or for the. exocnfve | 
r ominion to which their empire hall attined, lien 
juckt viſited by the Spaniards. The infancy of n. 
Wh ons is i "myo and, even _ e cirouraſtanbs 
Inti 
r Wi 


| 


* Acoſt/ Hi. i, * 1 S Wanne 
, 1068, Cc. Herrera, dec. 3. lib: Ui 07296 :: ©: 
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| 0 ie favorable to their progreſs, they advance 0 

bs vs flowly towards any maturity of ſtrength or policy; 

that the recent origin of the Mexicans ſeems to be: 

ſtrong preſumption of ſome exaggeration , in ib 

ſptendid deſeriptions which 21 been een of thei 

Sovertment/and manners. 

Faces which (Bat it is not by theory or donjoftared that bi 
1 tory decides with regard to the ſtate or character of 

elvilizatian, nations. It produces facts as the foundation gf 

every judgment which it ventures to pronounee, l 

collecting thoſe which muſt regulate our opinion 

in the preſent inquiry, ſome occur that ſuggeſt aq 

idea of conſiderable progreſs in civilization in the 

Mexican empire, and others which ſeem to ind 

gate that it had advanced but little beyond"th 

favage tribes around it. Both ſhall be exhibited 

to the view of the reader, that, from comparing 

chem, he eie on which wo the Wet us 

preponderates. TOE Hat}? 

The right et In the Mexican ads; the right of e pro 
kali cand. Perty was perſectly underſtood, and eRabliſhed? 

bliheds, its full extent. Among ſeveral: fivage tribes," 

have ſeen, thatthe'idea of a title to the ſeparate and 

excluſive poſſeſſion of any object was hardly known 

and that among all, it was extremely limited and 

il defined. But in Mexico, where agrioulture ani 

induſtry had made ſome” progreſs, the diſtinctio 

between property in land and property in goods had: 

taken place. Both might be transferred from on- 

perſon to another by fale or barter ; both might 

deſcend by SP Every perſon who coulc 

be * a freeman had property in Jan. 


poſſeſſed it in full right, 
beirs. The title of others to their lands was de- 
rived from the office or dignity which they enjoyed 
nd when deprived' of the latter, they loſt poffeſ- 
fon of the former. Both theſe modes of occupy- 
ing land were deemed noble, and peculiar to citi- 
zens of the higheſt claſs. The: tenure , Sy which 


e great body of the people held their property, 
as very different. In every diſtrict a certaia quan- 


umber of families. This was cultivated by the 


hem according to their reſpective exigencies. The 


n indiviſible permanent property, deſtined for the 
upport of their families *. In conſequence of 'this 
tribution of the territory of the ſtate, every man 
ad an intereſt in its welfare, and the happineſs 
ff che individaat e n ek eee * „ 
curity. 

Au 1 x which a 
iſhes the * — from thoſe nations in 
\merica 'we have already deſcribed, is the num- 
der and greatneſs of its cities. While ſociety con- 


5nd 
ght 


ul Herrera, dec. 1 lib. iv. c. i 15. rauen. Mon. Ind. 
nad. xiv. c. 7. Corita, MS. WY 


\ 
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This, however; they held by various tenures: Some Bi œ 0 
aud it deſcended to their | 


ty of land was'meaſured out in proportion to the 


oint labor of the whole „its produce was depo- 
ited in a common ſtorehouſe, and divided among 


embers of the Calpullee, or aſſociatious, could not 
ienate their ſhare of the common eſtate”; it was 


Wines in a rude; Rate , the wants. of men are ſo 
WW, and _ 3 og bern in * of 3 


VII. 


The number 
and great. 
. neſs of their 


cities. 
iS 


l 
N 
= 


— 


2 


m N alliance, that their jpducements to crowd togethe 
vu. are extremely ſeeble. Their induſtry at the ſam, 


i 


ſembled thoſe of Europe. In the firſt fervor 


lula, Tacuba, Tezeuco, and Mexico itſelf, 


convey ideas of their magnitude and populo 


uſually much exaggerated. It is not ſurpriſing 


\ cuſtomed to ſuch computations ,; and powerful 
- tempted to magnify, in order to exalt the merit 


1. 


— 
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time is ſo imperſect, that it cannot ſecure ſubſiſi 
ence; , any confiderable. number of families. ſet, 
tled in one ſpot. They live diſpetſed, at this pe 
riod from choice as well as from neceſſity, ot a 
the utmoſt aſſemble in ſmall bamlets on the bank 
of the rivur which ſupplies them with food, ot ot 
the border of ſome plain left open by nature, -0 

cleared by their o-•J‚mèr labor. The Spanierds, 20 
cuſtomed to this mode of habitation among all the 
ſavage tribes with which they were then aequain 
ed, were aſtoniſhed, on entering New Spain, to fia 
the natives reſiding in towns of ſuch extent ab 10 


their admiration, they compared Zempoalla, though 
a town only of the ſecond or third ſiae, to the a 
ties of greateſt note in their own country. . 
afterwards, they viſied in ſucceſſion Tlaspala, 


amaement increaſed ſo much, that it led * 


neſs bordering on what is incredible. Even "whe 
there is leiſure for obfervation, and no intereſt tha 
leads to deteive 3 conjectural eſtimates of the n 
ber of people is, cities are extremely s 


then, that Cortes and his companioas, little a 


their own diſcoveries and conqueſts , ſhould ha- 
been betrayed into this common error , and ha 


mY 
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raiſed their deſcriptions confiderably above truth. n O Oo 


WW For this reaſon, ſome confiderable abatement oughe 
Jo be made from their calculation of the number 


than they have done but ſtill they will appear 
to be cities of ſuch conſequence; as are not to be 
found but among peop le who have made ſome 
conſiderable progreſs in the arts of ſocial life 
Mexico, the capital of the empire, . to have 
contained ſixty thouſand inhabitants. BINGO] 
The ſeparation of profeffions among the Meni. : 
cans is a fymptom of improvement no Teſs remark- 
able. Arts, in the early ages of ſociety , are fo few ' 
and ſo ſimple, that each man is ſufficiently maſter 
of them all, to gratify every demand of his own" 


point his arrows', rear his hut, and Hollow bis ca- 


the wants of men and ripened their ingenuity , be- 


in their ſtructure, or ſo curious in their fabric, that 
particular courſe of education vas reqvilice to- 
vards forming the artificer to expertnefs in con · 
rivance and workmanſhip. In 


creaſes, and they branch out into more numerous 
and minute ſubdiviſions. Among the Mexicans, 
this ſeparation of the arts. . in life had taken 


oh 


'* See NOTE XXI. N 


of inhabitants in the Mexican cities, and we may 
fx the ſtandard” of their population much lower 


limited deſires. The ſavage can form his bow, 


a 4.3.x 4 
lin 


noe, without calling in the aid of any hand more 
ful than his own: Time muſt have augmented | 


fore the productions of art became ſo complicated 


proportion as re- 
Winement ſpreads, the diſtin@ion of pfofeſſions . 


vn. 


The mars 
tion of pro. 
feflions, 
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% O N bie to a conſiderable extent. The ſunctions of 

vi, the maſon, the weaver, the goldſmith, the painter, 

5 and of ſeveral other craſts, were carried on by dif, 
| ferent (perſons. - Each was regularly inſtructed in 
his calling. To it alone his induſtry was confined; 

Ad ad by affiduous application to one object. togetber 
wich the perſeyering patience peculiar to Ameri. 

cans, their artiſans attained to a degree of neatneſ; 

and perfection in work, far beyond what could have 

been expected from the rude tools which they em- 

ployed. Their various productions were brought 

| 12 into commerce ; and by the exchange of them in 
the ſtated markets held in the cities, not only were 

their mutual wants ſupplied ** , in ſuch orderly in. 
tercourſe-as characterizes an improved ſtate of ſo- 
cicty , but their induſtry was n rendered perks 

vexing and inventive. 

The diftine- ., The diſtinction of ranks eſtabliſhed in the Meri 

ve can empire is the next circumſtance that merits at 
nd tention. In ſurveying the ſavage tribes of Ame 
725 rica , we obſerved; that conſciouſneſs of equality, 
and i impatience of ſubordinations are ſentiments na. 

> tural to man in the infancy of civil life. Duriog 

peace, the authority of a ſuperior is hardly fel 

among them, and even in war it is but little ac: 

knowledged. Strangers to the idea of property, 

* the difference in condition: reſulting Tm the in- 

equality of i it is un boa. Birth or „r confer 


10 9 Relat. ap. Ramuſ; i R 23.4, ge. Cow. Ch 6& 


79. Torquem. lib. xiii. c. 34. n dec. 2. * Vit c. 
T5, &c. 2 7 
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no pre eminence ir is only by perſonal merit A '8 Beger 
accompliſhments that diſtinction can be acquired. Rr . 
The form of fociety * Was very different among the 
Mexicans. The great body of the people was in a 

moſt humiliating ſtate. A conſiderable number, | 
known by the name of Mayeques, nearly reſsmbiing F 
in condition thoſe peaſants who, under various de- 
nomiriations', were conſidered; during the preva- 
lence of the fendal ſyſtem, as Inſträmeat⸗ of labor 
attached to the foil. The Mayeques could not chavge 
their place of reſidence without permiſſion of the 
ſuperior on whom they depetided: | They were 
conveyed, together with the lands on which 5 
were ſettled, from one proprietor to another; 
vere bound to cultivate the ground, and to per- 
ſorm ſeveral kinds of ſervile work Others were 
reduced to the loweſt form of ſabjeaion; that of do- 
meſtic ſervitude , and felt the utmoſt rigor of that 
wretched ſtate.” Their condition was held to be .o 
vile, and their lives deemed to be of ſo little value, 
that a perſon Who! killed one of thoſe ſlaves ' was 
pot ſubjected to any puniſnmenut“ . Even thoſe 
onſidered as freemen were treated by their haughty 
ords as beings of an inferior ſpecies." The nobles, 
poſſeſſed of apf territories; were divided into | 
arious claſſes}, to each of which peculiar titles of 82 
onor belonged. Sete of "theſe" titles, like their 85 
ands, deſcended from father to ſon in perpetual 


uceeſſion, Others were gear to e 


41499 We . & « na Ps 


'* Herrera, dec. 1 45 17. c. * Contes, 18 
* Herrera, dec. 3. 12 Iv. c. 7. 


2158 
-B-0-0:x offices, or confer ed during life as marks of perſany 
any diſtinction of ra 
. Dity.. Each of. theſe knew what he could claim, an 
hat he owed. The people, who were not allow 
houſes of a form fimilar to thoſe of the nobles. Fe 


. coſted them with the moſt ſubmiſſiye xeyerence, | 
the preſence of their ſovereign, they durſt not. li 


In mean garments., and, as his laves, paid big 


from inferiots to thoſe above them in rank, 
1 55 eſtabliſhed with ſuch ceremonious accuracy that 


Senius and idiom. The Mexican tongue abounds 


_ equals, would have been ſo ,unbecoming ig 
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5 Fr. Th monarch „ exalted above all, «x 
yed extenſive power, and ſupreme dignity, Thy 
s was completely eſtabliſhed, 


in a line of regular ſubordination, reachigg «fron 
the, higheſt to the loweſt member of the commy 


| 


to wear a dreſs of the ſame faſhion, or to dwell x 


{ 
| 
their eyes from the ground „or look him in th 
Face The nobles themſelves, When. admitted y 


an audience of their ſovereign, entered bare-fogtec 


homage approaching to adoration. This reſpect du 


incorporated with the language, and influenced i 


an expreſſions of reyerence and courteſy. The th 
and appellations, uſed in the intercourſe bet 


mouth of one ina lower ſpbere, when he accolted 
perſon in higher rank, as to be h an inſult 
It path= in RO IN. dee and th Ds 


2 42 1 a 17 oh #49 0 E 2 * 210 ii } 199311 
þ” Pa ay dec. 3. lib. iv. c. "ve Cons, MS. 

* : 
4 Herrera, dec. 3. 5205 ü. 0. 14. 
*f. See" NOTE- . tb en 
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hat we find; fuck an ordefly arrangement 
jnto different;rauks, * ſuch mice attention paid to 
zeir various N Io asm“ * ee 


and bended to ſuhordinatiom, V rqpaged ſot ſub. 
itting to Wonapbienl gene But the de- 


iards who overturned them q are ſo inacaurate and 


mes they repreſent, the monarchs of Mexicana 
bſolute, "ideridlingy according to -their-pleafurey, 
rith reſpect to every operations of the ſtate. Ona 
ther occaſions; ve difcover: the traces ob :eftab. 


umſcribe.the power 
ith righ 
be oppoſed as barriers againſt its en 


of the crown, and we meet 


attention to the innovations of Montezuma: 


e Mexican policy. His aſpiring ambition 
erted the original ſyſtem of eee 


ncient laws — the privileges held moſt 
cred , and reduced his ſubjects of 
e level of ſlaves The chiefs p or nobles of iche 


Pope of recovering their rights, many of them 
urted the ad rag of. eee and 9 8 a 


ATTY” 0311 


4. Herne, ud. _ „regen Mc, Ie 69, 


riptions of, their policy and laws, by! the: Spa 


ontradictory ,| that it is difficult to delineate the 
orm of their conſtitution with any preciſion. Some 


ſhed cuſtems: - and, laws; frhmed in order to ci 
ts and privileges of the nobles which en 


his appearance of inconſiſtency has ariſen from | 


oduced a pure deſpotiſm. He difregarded tho 
every orden to 


ofimed n 00x 


VI. 


The ſpirit of the Moaticanis, thus familisrised Their vel. 


cal conſtitu. 
tion. 


ſt rank, ſubmitted to the yoke with ſuch; vnelut⸗- f 
ance, that, from impatience to ſhake it off an, 


1 o o | foreign power sg 
In. Sxaot{then' r dominion of Monteruma, bu 


ore 103 189 
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inſt their domeſtic oppreſſor Mk. 


under the government of his predeceſſors , that w 
ba diſcover what was the original form and genuin 
of Mexican policy From the foundation af th 

monatthy to the election of Montezuma: it ſeeny 
td have ſubſiſted with little variation. That bod 

of citizens, Which may be diſtinguiſhed, by c 

nume of nobility formed the chief and moſt n 
order in the ſtate. They were of vario 
ranks, as' has already been obſerved, and che 
honors were acquired and tranſmitted in difft 
manners. Their number ſeems to have been. ge 
According to? an author accuſtomed. to examing 
with attention what he relates s there were in t | 
Mexican empire thirty of this order, each af wha 
had in his territories about a hundred thouſan 
people, and ſubordinate. to theſe, there were aboi 
three thouſand nobles of a lower claſs. T he tel 
negries belonging to the chiefs |, of Tezeuco an 
Tacuba, were hardly inferior in extent to thoſe⸗ 
thebMficticaraxonanctts* -- Eath.of theſe polleſly 

complete territorial juriſdiction 4: and, levied. $axt 
from theit 0 own{yaſſals: But all followed the Rand 
ard: of: Mexico in war, ſerving with a,number9 
men in proportion to their domain, and mot. 
them * „ monarch as their ſuperi 
bord. ü lech ons. (rg Al mot”, 1515 
7 90 Nanu 2141 _Þ% 1177835 8 4 


hoff. Bete devs 2. lib. v cee Foal 10 
©. 49. Herrera, dec. 2. lib. viii. c. 13. 
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la tracing thoſe great lines of the Mexican con- BOOk 
ſitution, an image of feudal policy in its moſt vII. 
rigid form riſes to view, and we diſcern its three 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics, a nobility poſſeſſing 
almoſt independent authority, a. people depreſſed 
into the loweſt ſtate of ſubjection, and a king in- 
ruſted with the executive power of the ſtate. Its 
ſpirit and principles ſeem to have operated in the 
ew World in the ſame manner, as in the ancient. 

he juriſdiction of the crown was extremely limit- 

d. All reab and effective authority was retained, 

y the Mexican nobles in their own hands, and the 
hadow of it only left to the king. Jealous to ex- 

eſs of their own rights, they guarded. with-moſt, 
gilant anxiety againſt the encroachments of their, 
overeigns. By a fundamental law of the empire. 

t was provided that the king ſhould not determine 
oncerning any point of general importance, wWith⸗- 
ut the agprobation of a council compoſed of tze 
time nobility-?*,, Unleſs he obtained their conſent Wes 
e could not engage the nation in war, nor could 
e diſpoſe of the moſt conſiderable branch of the 
blic revenue at pleaſure z it was appropriated to 
tain, purpoſes; from which it could not be di- 
rted by the regal authority alone. In order to 
cure full effect to thoſe copftitutionat reſtraints; 

e Mexican nobles did not permit their crown to 
ſcend by inheritance, but diſpoſed of it by election. 
he chen of election ſeems to have been originally; 


N 


14881 


Herrera, dec. : 3. lib. ü. c. 19. Id. dec. 3. lib. iy. c. 16. 
tita, MS. * Herrera, dec. 3. lib. iv. c. 17. 
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diſtinguiſhed merit were often preferred to thoſe 


this laſt ſtate that che Spaniards: beheld it; "and 


veſted i in the whole body of nobility , „but was after 
wards committed to fix electors, of whom the 
Chiefs of Tezeuco and Tacuba were always two. 
From reſpect for the family of their monarchs, the 
choice; fell generally upon ſome perſon ſprung 
from it. But as the activity and valor of cheir 
prince were of greater moment to a people perpe. 
tually engaged in war, than a ſtrict adherence to 
the Seder of birth, collaterals of mature age or of 


who were” nearer the throne in direct deſcent. To 
this maxim in their policy. the Mexicans appear 
to de indebted for ſuch a ſucceſſion of able and 
Warlike princes, as raiſed their 'empire in a ſhon 
period to that extraordinary height of power, 
which it had uttained when Cortes landed in Tye 
S 9· 9 

While Ge juriſtiction uf the; Mexican mo⸗ 
narchs continued to be limited , it is probable that 
it was exerciſed with little oſtentation. But a 
their authority became more extenſive, the ple: 
dor of their government augmented. ' It was it 


ſtruck with the appearance of Montezuma's court 
they deſcribe its pomp at great length, and with 
much admiration. The number of his attendant 
the order, the ſilence, and the reverence wil 
which they ſerved him; the vaſt extent of his roy 
manſion, the variety of its apartments allotted 


„ Acoſta, lib. vi c. 44. Herrera, 0 dec. 3 Hb. il. 0. 1 
Corita, MS. Rf | t 


* 


gifferent officers, nd the oſtentation with which 
his grandeur was diſplayed , whenever he permitted 
is lobjecks to behold him, ſeem to reſemble the 
agnificence of the ancient monarchies in Aſia, 


ew World. nine . 18 7 — 

But it was not in che mere adde of 7 
hat the Mexican potentates exhibited their power, 
ey manifeſted it; more beneſicially in che order 


cal adminiſtration and police of their dominions. 
omplete juriſdiction, civil as well as criminal. 
ver its own immediate vaſſals, Was veſted in the 
own. Judges were appointed for each depart- 
ent, and if. we may rely on the account which 
e Spaniſh ; writers. give of the maxims and laws 
pon which they founded their deciſions with re- 
ect to the ditibution of property and the puniſh- 


| 


a" 


— HO 


ſembling what _ place in n 0 
vilized. 28 Ny 0 

Their attention in . providing: for the ſupport 
government was not leſs agacious, [Taxes were 
d upon land, upon the Ae a ans of induſtry, 
d upon commodities of every kind expoſed to 
e in the public markets. Theſe duties were 
anderable, but not arbitrary, or unequal. They 


ch knew what ſhare of the common burden he 

o bear. As the uſe of money was unknown, 

che taxes were paid in kind , and thus not Gal! 
| M „ 


ather than the ſimplicity * che iotant OP 


ent of crimes, juſtice was adminiſtered in the 
exican empire, with a degree of order and equity 


ere impoſed according to eſtabliſhed rules; and 
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| o Ox the natural productions of all the different pro, 
vn. Vinces in the empire, but every ſpecies of er 
6 ture, and every work of ingenuity” and art, were 
collected in the public ſtore-houſes. From thoſe the 
emperor: ſupplied his numeros train of attendant 
in peace, and his armies during war, with food 
With clothes, and ornaments. People of inferior 
Condition, neither poſſeſſing land nor engaged ii 
commerce, were bound to the performance of a 
rious ſervices. By their ated labor the crows 
lands were cultivated , public works were carrit 
on; and the various houſes dan men the emp 
were built and kept in repair 
| Their police The improved ſtate of government low 
Mexicans is 'conſpicuous;-not only in points efſen 
tial to the being of à welkordered' ſociety, buti 
ſeveral regulations of inferior conſequence with n 
ſpect to police. The inſtitution which I have 4 
ready mentioned, of public couriers, ſtationed 
proper intervals, to convey intelligence from o 
part of the empire to the other; was a refineme! 
in police not introduced into any kingdom of Ed 
rope at that period. The ſtructure of the capit 
city in a lake, with artificial dikes, and cauſeway 
of great lengths which ſerved as avenues to it fro 
different quarters, erected in the water, with 1 
leſs ingenuity than labor, ſeems to be an idea th 
could not have occurred to any but à civiliz 

. Kerri The ſame Splepyaaga es be applies] 
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che ſcructure of the aqueducts, „or conduits, by Boo x 

hich they conveyed a ſtream of freſh water, from iI. 

a conſiderable diſtance , into the city, along one 

che cauſe ways The appointment of a num- 

der of perſons to chan the „ to light them by 

res kindled in different places and to patrol as 

atchmen during the night, diſcovers a degree 

We attention which even poliſhed o nations are hou, __— 

acquiring. N 
The progreſs of the diinne in various arts, is Their art 

onſidered as the moſt deciſive proof of their ſupe- 

jor refinement. Cortes, and the early Spaniſh au- 

ors, deſcribe this with rapture, and maintain, 

at the moſt celebrated European artiſts could 

ot ſurpaſs or even equal them in ingenuity and 

atneſs of workmanſhip. "They repreſented men, 

imals, and other objects, by ſuch a diſpoſition 

| various colored | feathers , as is ſaid to have 

oduced all the effects of light and ſhade, and to 

ave imitated nature with truth and delicacy. Their 

naments of gold and ſilver have been deſcribed 

be of a fabric no leſs, curious. But in forming 

y idea, from general deſcriptions , , concerning the 


Wie of = among nations imperfectly poliſhed, 


i, 
ll 
en 
0 


are extremely ready to err. In examining, the 
orks of people whoſe advances in improvement 
nearly the ſame with our own, we view them 
12th a critical, and often with a jealous: eye. 
on! hereas , when conſcious of our own ſuperioriy: 


« 
* 5 


"Les NOTE XXIV. | 
Herrera, tec. 2. lib; viii. c. 4 MS. 
8 | $50 > 


16,1 


nes 
- 
* 


der ſuch manifeſt diſadvantages, and, in the wartnth 


the influence of this illuſion, without ſuppoſing 


counts of the Mexican arts. 


Mexican artilans, which were collected by th 
taken by a French corſair **, the remains of th 
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we ſurvey the arts of nations comparatively FAY 


we are aſtoniſhed at works executed by them un. 


of our admiration, are apt to repreſent. them x 
productions more fingſhed than they really are, Ty 


any intention to deceive, we may impute the 
exaggeration of ſome Spaniſh authors, in their 


It is not from thoſe deſcriptions. , but Montt cot 
ſidering ſuch ſpecimens of their arts as are ſtill pr 
ſerved, that we muſt decide concerning their 
gree of merit. As the ſhip in which Cortes ſen 
to Charles V, the moſt curious productions of th 


Spaoiards when they firſt pillaged the empire, wa 


ingenuity are leſs numerous than thoſe of the R 
ruvians.. -- Whether any of their works with ſe 
thers, in imitation of painting, be ftill extant i 
Spain | 'F have not learned; but many of their 
naments in gold-and Giver „ as well as vario 
utenſils employed in common life, are depoſitedi 
the magnificent cabinet of natorel and artifict 
proquctions, lately opened by the king of Spait 
and I am informed by perſons on whoſe judge! 
and tafte 1 can rely, that theſe boaſted efforts | 
their art are uncouth repreſentations of common 0 
zects, or very coarſe tmages of the human and fon 
other forms, deſtitute of mY and propriety 


* Relaz. de Cort. Ramuſ ni. 294, / * 
ei See NOTE XXV. 
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The juſtneſs of theſe obſeryations is confirmed by u 0 0 * 


inſpecting the wooden prints or copper plates of 
their paintings, which have been publiſhed by va- 
nous authors. In them every figure of men, of 
quadrupeds „or birds, as well as every repreſeata- 
tion of inanimate nature, is extremely rude and 
awkward **, The hardeſt Egyptian ſtyle, Riff and 


| 
| 


As a ſpecimen of the ſpirit and ſtyle in which M. Clavi- 
gero makes his ſtrictures upon my Hiſtory of America, I shall 
publish his remarks upon this paſſage. © Thus far Robertſon ; to 
« vhom we anſwer, firſt, That there is no reaſon to believe 
«that thoſe rude - works were really Mexican ; ſecondly, 
« That neither do we know whether thoſe perſons in whoſe 

© udgment he canfides, may be perſons fit to merit our faith, 
« becauſe we have obſerved that Robertſon truſts frequently 
to the teſtimony of Gage, Correal, Ibagnez, and other 


© lieved by theſe intelligent judges to be cettainly Oriental, 
te really Mexican. Vol. II. 39r1.—When an author, 
not entirely deſtitute of integrity or diſcernment, and who has 
ſome ſolicitude about his own character, afferis that he re- 
ceived his information concerning any particular point from 
perſons © on Whoſe judgment and tafte he can rely;” a very 
ſender degree of candor, one ſhould think, might induce 
the n to believe that he does not endesv out to impoſe 


worthy of credit. My information concerning the Mexican 
works of art depoſited in the King of Spain's cabinet, 
was received from the late Lord Grantham , ambaſſador 
extraordinary from the court of London to that of Madrid, 
and from Mr. Archdeacon Waddilove, chaptam to Be 
embaſſy ; and it was upon their authority that I pronoun 
ced the coat of armor, mentioned in the note, to be 
of Oriental fabric. As they were both at Madrid in their 


M 4 


« ſuch authors, who are entirely undeſerving of credit. — 
«Thirdly, Tt is more probable that the arms of copper, be- 


upon the public by an appeal to teſtimony altogether un- 


VII. 
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jects of attention. T he nobleſt and moſt beneficial 


public character , when the art edition of the Hiſtary of 
America was publiſhed, I thought it improper at that time 


ws eee 


& as it was; is more elegant. 


accurate x. 1 80% 

But however low 1 Maden FAN red may 
be ranked, When viewed merely as works of art, 
a, very different ſtation belongs to them, when 
conſidered as the records of their country, as hiſts- 
rical monuments of its policy and tranſactions; 
and they become curious as well as intereſting ob- 


invention of which human 1 ingenuity can boaſt, is 


to mention their names. Did their deciſion concerning 3 


matter of taſte, or their-- teſtimony concerning a point of 


fact, ſtand in need of confirmation, I might produce the 
evidence of an intelligent traveller, who, in deſcribing 
the royal cabinet of Madrid, takes notice that it contains 
8 „ ſpecimens of Mexican and Peruvian. utenfils, vaſes , &, 

© in earthen-· ware, wretched both in taſte and execution.” Dillon's 
Travels through Spain, p. 77. As Gage compoſed his 
Survey of New Spain witlr all the zeal and acrimony of 
a new convert, I have paid little regard to his teſtimony 
with reſpect to points relating to religion. But as he 
reſided in ſeveral provinces in New Spain , which. travel- 
lers ſeldom viſit, and as he ſeems. to have obſerved their 
manners and laws with an intelligent eye, I have availed 
myſelf of - his information with reſpe& to matters where 
religious opinion could have little influence. Correal | 
have ſeldom quated, and never reſted upon his evidence 
algpe. The ftation in which Tbagnez was. employed in 
America, as well as the credit given to his veracity. by 
printing his Regno Jeſuitico among the large collection of 
documents publiſhed (as I believe by authority) at Madrid, 


A. D. 1767, * me for . to his 9 
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hat of writing, | But the firſt eſſays wr this. art, BO 0 * 
which hath contributed more than all others to the vn. 
improvement of the ſpecies,” were very rude, arid 
it advanced towards perfection lowly, and by a 

gradual progreſſion. When the warrior, eager 

or fame, wiſhed to tranſmit ſome knowledge of 

s exploits to ſucceeding ages; when the grati- 

ude of a people to their ſovereign prompted them 

o hand down an account of his beneficent deeds 

o poſterity ; the firſt method of accompliſhing 

his, that ſeems to have occurred to them, was to 
gelineate, in the beſt manner they could, figures 
epreſenting the action of whieh they were ſolici- 

ous to preſerve the memory. Of this, , which has 

ery properly been called pi&ure-writing ** , we find 

aces among ſome of the moſt ſavage tribes of 
\merica. | When a leader returns from the field, 

e ſtrips a tree of its bark, and with red paint 

ratches upon it ſome uncouth figures, which re- 

reſent the order of his march, the number of his 
lowers , the enemy whom he attacked, the ſcalps 

d captives which he brought home. To thoſe 

ple annals he truſts for renown , and ſoothes 

mſelf with hope that by their means he ſhall re- 

ve praiſe from the warriors of future times 

e Compared with thoſe awkward eſſays of their 

Ii uage countrymen, the paintings of the Mexicans | 

nce Way be nn as Works of compoſition and 


„ Divine DE i of Mofes 4 iii. 73. | 1 | 
" Sir W. Johnſon, Philo: Tranſact. vol. Hübl. p. 143. 
m. de Ia Hontan. ii. 19 1. Lafitau, Murs des Sauy. ü. 435 


Book defign. They were not acquainted, it is true, with 


VII. 


— 
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his death; the progreſs of an infant's educatia 


-turity; the different recompences and marks 
diſtinction conferred upon warriors, in proportia 


New World. The moſt valuable of theſe wi 


vided into three parts. The firſt ant! 


domeſtic, political, and military. Another { 


thirty-two plates, by the preſent archbildap 


wn eye, not ideas to the underſtanding. n 22 


any other method of recording tranſactions; than 
that of delineating the objects which they wiſbel 
to repreſent. But they could exhibit a more con 
plex ſeries of events in progreſſive order, and de 
ſcribe, by a prqper diſpoſition' of figures, the c 
currences of a king's reign from his acceſſion t 


from its birth until it attained to the years of m 


to the exploits which they had performed. Som 
fingular ſpecimens, of this picture-writing hay 
been preſerved , which are juſtly conſidered as ti 
moſt curious monuments of art brought from d 


publiſhed by Purchas in fixty-ſix plates. It is d 
hiſtory of-the Maxican empire under its. ten n 
narchs. 'The ſecond is a tribute-roll „pee 2 
what each conquered town paid into the r 
treaſury. The third is a code of their inſtitutions 
men of Mexican painting has been publiſhed | | 


Toledo. To both are annexed a full explanati 


of what the figures were intended to . reprelcalio, 


which was obtained by the Spaniards from Indi} 
well acquainted with their own arts. The ſtyle fut 
painting in all theſe is the ſame. They repreſeſſpal 
things, not words, They exhibit. images to o 
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l therefore, be conſidered as the "earlieſt and moſt B 6 0 = © 
ll imperfet eſſay of men in their progreſs towards vit. 
( 


diſcovering the art of writing. The deſects in 
this mode of recording tranſactions muſt have been 
early felt. To paint every occurrence was, from 


became more complicated , and events multiplied 
in any ſociety, its 'annals muſt have ſwelled to an 
enormous bulk. Beſides this, no objects could 
be delineated but thoſe of ſenſe; the conceptions 
of the mind had no corporeal form, and as long 
as piture-writing could not convey an idea of theſe, 


ceſſity of improving it muſt have rouſed and ſharp- 
ened invention, and the human mind holding the 
fame courſe in the New World as in the Old, 
might have advanced by the ſame ſucceſſive ſteps, 
firſt, from an actual picture to the plain hierogly- 
Me; next, to the allegorical ſymbol ; then to the 
arbitrary character; until, at length, an alphabet 
of letters was diſcovered; capable of expreſſing all 
he various combinations of ſound employed i in 
pech. In the paintings of the Mexicans we, a0. 
m perceive, that this progreſs was begun 
Song them. Upon an attentive inſpection of the 
lates, which I have mentioned, we may obferve 


one approach: to 3 plain or ſimple bieroglyphic, 


ubject is made to ſtand ſor the whole. In the an- 
als of their kings, publiſhed by Purchas, the 
0 owns conquered by each are uniformly repreſented 
ma i the fame 6 97 


its nature, a very tedious operation; ; and as affairs 


it muſt have been a very imperfect art. The ne- 


here ſome principal part or circumſtance in the 


N ' 


% 0 R houſe; but in or to point out the particuliy 
vu. towns which ſubmitted to their victorioũs arms, 


— 


- — % 
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peculiar emblems, ſometimes natural objects, and 
ſometimes artificial figures, are employed. In che 
tribute · roll, publiſhed by the archbiſhop of To- 
ledo, the bouſe, which was properly the picture of 
the town, is omitted, and the emblem alone ii 
em ployed to ropreſine- it. The Mexicans ſeem; 
even to have made ſome advances beyond this, 
towards the uſe of the more figurative and Fariciful 
hieroglyphic. In order to deſcribe 'a monatch; 
who had enlarged his dominions by force of arms, 
they painted a target ornamented with darts, and 
placed it between him and thoſe towns hich he 
ſubdued. But it is only in one inſtance, the no 
*tatibn of numbers, that we diſcern any attempt to 
exhibit ideas Which had no corporeal form. The 
Mexican painters had invented artificial marks; , of 
Fans of convention, for this purpoſe: By means d 
— theſe, they computed. the years 'of their: King 
reigns, as well as the amount of tribute to be 
paid into the royal treaſury. The figure of 1 
circle-repreſented unit, yan. in x {mal numbers, the 
computation was made by repeating it. Large 
numbers were expreſſed by a peculiar mark, and 
they had ſuch as denoted all integral numbers 
from twenty to eight thouſand. - The ſhort dun 
tion of their empire prevented the Mexicans fron 
advancing farther in that long courſe which con 
duds men from the labor of delineating: real ol. 
jects, to the. ſimplicity and eaſe of alphabeu| 
writing. Their records, notwithſtanding ſome day! 
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ſtyle, can be conſidered as little more than a ſpecies 
of picture -writing ſo far improved as to mark their 


ſtill ſo defective, as to prove that they had not pro- 
ceded far beyond the firſt ſtage in that progreſs 
ich muſt be completed before 5 8 can be 
ranked among” poliſhed nations 

Their mode of computing time may be” et- 
tered as a more deciſive evidence of their progreſs 
n improvement. They divided their year into 
jghteen months, each conſiſting of twenty days, 
mounting in all to three hundred and ſixty. But 
they obſerved that the courſe of the ſun was not 


year. 
ys, 45 term 


eſe, which were properly intercalary 
2 ſupernumerary' or waſte; and as 


one, and no ſacred rite performed on them; they 
tre devoted wholly to feſtivity and paſtime **'Thig 
ar approach to philoſophical accuracy is a re- 
arkable proof that the Mexicans had beſtowed ſome 


tention upon inquiries and ſpeculations, to w_ 
en in a vn rude ſtate RET turn e e den re 


22 #6 J kt ++ Ae | 1 4 


* See NOTE NXVL 40 

 Acoſta;alib, aas 

* The Mexican mode of computing time, and every . 
ticular relating to their chronology, have been conſider. 
j elucidated by M. Clavigero, Vol. I. 288 ; Vol. II. 225, 
. The obſervations and theories of the Mexicans concern- 
; thoſe ſubjects diſcover a greater progreſs in ſpeculative 
ence than we find among any people in the New World. 


af” 


” 
of ſuch ideas as mig ht have led to à more perfect 3 B o O I 


ſuperiority over the ſavage tribes of America; but 


rio in that time, they added five days to 


ey did not belong to any month, no work was 0 


VII. 


8 


Their mode 
of computs 


ing time. 


—— — i - >. 
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BOOK 


VH. 
Facts indi- 
cating a 
ſmall pro. 
greſꝭ in ci- 
vilization. 


Their wars Like the rude tribes. i them, the 1 


* continual | 


and 2 
ous. 


* 


ſavages. On ſome occaſions. it roſe to even wilde 
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lighted in blood“ This bd of charade 


Such are the moſt ſtriking particulars. in the 
manners and policy of the Mexicans which en 
hibit them to view as a people conſiderably refined 
But from other circumſtances, one is apt to ſuſped 
that theit character, and many of their inſtitutions} 
did not differ greatly from thoſe of the. Hive 1nha. 
| bitants of America. A. 14:66 arty 


cans were inceſſantly engaged in war, and the 
motives; which prompted them to hoſtility ſeem 16 
bave been the fame. They fought, in „ 
gratify their vengeance , by ſhedding the blood d 
their enemies. In battle they, were chiefly inten 
on taking. priſoners, and it was by the number df 
theſe that they eſtimated the glory of victory. N 
captive was ever ranſomed or ſpared. All wen 
facrificed without mercy , and their fleſh- devourd 
with the ſame barbarous joy as among the fierce 


| 


} 
4 


f 
1 


exceſſes. Their principal warriors covered then 
ſelves with the ſkins of the unhappy victims, an 
danced about the ſtreets, boaſting of their own v 
lor, and exulting over their enemies E 
their civil inſtitutions: We diſcover cone of: i 
barbarous diſpoſition which their ſyſtem of wi 
inſpired. The four chief . of. the en 
pire were diſtinguiſhed by aus] which coul 
have been aſſumed . by a people Who dt 


0 
ed 


Herrera, dec: 3 lb. 4. 6. 16. Com: Chron: c. 21 
See NOTE XXVII. + 1 
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et among” all_ the nations: of New Spain. B ba» 132%, 
The Tlaſcalans, the people of Mechoacan, and vn, 
ther ſtates at enmity with the Mexicans , delighted 
ally in war, and treated their priſoners with the 
ume cruelty. In proportion as mankind combine 
ſocial union, and live under the influence of 
qual laws and regular policy, their manners ſof. 
n, ſentiments of humanity ariſe, and the rights 
f the ſpecies come to be underſtood. The fierce: 
eſs of war abates, and even | while engaged in 
ſtility , men remember what they owe one to 
other. The ſavage fights to deſtroy, the citizen: 
conquer. The former neither pities nor ſpares, 
e latter has acquired ſenſibility which tempers 
rage. To this ſenſibility the Mexicans: ſeem 
have been perfect ſtrangers, and among them 
ar was carried on with ſo much of its. original 
ebarity , that We cannot but ſuſpect their e 
civilization to have been very imperfec. 
Their funeral! zites: were not leſs bloody chan 
oſe of the moſt ſavage- tribes. Nt eu of: -* 
diſtinguiſhed perſonage, eſpecially of the Em = 
ror, a certain number of his attendants were 
goſen to accompany; him to the other world; dnd- 
e unfortunate victims were put to daath without 
cy, and burned: i in the ſame: mn. IIe 
Though their agriculture was more extenſive} Their agri- 
Tl — of the roving: tribes ho truſted: chiaflxo culture im- 
their bow for food, it ſeems not to have 4 — 


ed them with ſuch abt. 3, men require 


21 9 
'* Herrora; deci 3. Ab. ü. Aab eee 202. 
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170 R hen engaged in efforts of active induſtry. I 


n 


A farther 
roof af us. appears to favor this opinion. The Mexig 


of America in bodily vigor. Both, - accordig 


of one Spaniard exceeded that of: ſrveral- India 


fare, ſufficient to preſerve life, but not tog 


with their huſbands. This ———— 
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Spaniards appear not to have been ſtruck with a 
ſuperiority of the Mexicans over the other peo 


to their obſervation; were = ſach! a feeble; fran 
as to be unable to endure fatigue: and the: ſtreng! 


This they imputed to their ſcanty diet, on? pa 
firmneſs to the conſtitution. Such a remark col 


hardly have been made with reſpect to any pec 
furniſhed plentifully with the neceſſaries of; 


The difficulty which Cortes found in -procuriff 


ſubſiſtence for his {mall body of ſoldiers, 
were often conſtrained to live ↄn the ſpontanec 
productions of the earth, ſeems to confirm 
remark of the Spaniſ writers, and gives no hi 
idea of the ſtate of exltivation- of the Mexig 


empire ice bin 


A practice een Anise in New. 


U [ 


women. gave ſuck to their children for ſever 
years, and during that time they did not;.cohal 


burdenſome increaſe of progeny, though neceſſaſ 
as J have already obſerved , among ſavages, wil 
from the hardſhips of their” condition, and che f 
Ne * e can it impolſl | 


14 4 13 20714 A 71 0 5. 11 1 W 270. i} 


Relax. ap. Raul. fi. 306, A. Medis J Ab. 
8. 175 dec. 2. lib. vi. c. 16. 


en Com. Chron, erg. Hermtra, dove . b. . , ] 
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\ rear a numerous fanaily ; can hardly be ſuppoſed BookK 
> have continued among a people who: lived f In. 
iſe and in abuidance. F 
The vaſt extent of the Mexican empire, which Doubts con- 
as been conſidered , and with juſtice, as the moſt, cringe 
ciſive proof of a conſiderable progreſs in regular empire. 
ernment and police, is one of thoſe facts in 

e biſtory of the New World which ſeems to have 

en admitted without due examination or ſuffi- | 
at evidence. The Spaniſh hiſtorians, in order 
magnify the valor of their countrymen , are 
cuſtomed to repreſent the dominion: of Monte. _ 

ma as ſtretching over all the provinces of New. 9 
ain from the Northern to the Southern Ocean. 

ta great part of the mountainous country. was 

ſeſſed by the Otomies, + a fierce uncivilized eh 
ople, who ſeem to have been the reſidue of the 
zinal inhabitants. The provinces towards the 
th and weſt of Mexico were occupied by the 
ichemecas , and other tribes: of hunters. None 
theſe recogniſed the Mexican monarch as their 
derior. Even in the interior and more level 
try, there were ſeveral cities and provinces * 
ich had never ſubmitted: to the Mexican yoke: 
aſcala, though only twenty-one leagues from the 
tal of the empire, was aw independent and hoſ- 
republic. Cholula, though till nearer, had 
n ſubjected only a ſhort time before the. arrival 
the Spaniards. Tepeaca, at the diſtance of 
ty gn from Mexico, ſeems to have been 


vor. 11... 1 0 . 001 


*. 


1 0 o ik Ye 


vn 


— 


Little in. & 


ttereourſi 
among its 


ſeveral pro» 


forty leagues of Mexico, was a powerful kingdo 


thigh ideas which we are apt to form of it from 
deſcription of the Spaniſh hiſtorians, ſhould be 0 


there was not any conſiderable intercourſe betyt 


have been no roads to facilitate che communieati 
of one diſtri&t with another; and when the $ 


Cortes, in his Mventurous march from Mexico 


found ſo little cultivation, that his troops 


- 
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parate ſtate, governed by its own laws 
Mechoacan, the frontier of which extended with 


temarkable for its implacable enmity to the Mei 
can name. By theſe hoſtile powers the Mexic 
empire was circumſcribed on every quarter, and i 


fGderably moderated. 
In conſequence of this Anke em enen. of feve | 
Nates in New Spain upon the Mexican empi 


its various provinces. Even in the igterior coi 
try , not far diſtant from the capital, there ſeem 


niards firſt attempted to penetrate into it, they 
to open their way through foreſts. and marſhes! 


aa in 1525, met with obſtructions, and 
dured hardſhips, little inferior to thoſe with v 
he muſt have ſtruggled in the moſt uncivili 
regions of America. In ſome places he «co 
hardly force a paſſage through impervious wood 
and plains overflowed with water. In others 
were 
quently in danger of periſhing by famine. 8 
Ls e ill with the e 1110 


"BOP Herrera, A* 3. lib. x. c. 15. 21. B. Diaz, e. 
Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 10. 
by B. Diaz, c. 166. c. 176. 
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d induſtry; and convey. an idea of a country 
arly ſimilar to that poſſeſſed by the Indian tribes 


Far pa 
peared no ſign of any eſtabliſhed communicas 


art, 
A Deos a dis nth eee coke 


oney, or ſome univerſal ſtandard by which to eſti- 
ate the value of commodities. -- The diſcovery of 


| their tranſactions muſt be ſo awkward, ſo ope- 
ſc, and ſo limited, that we may boldly pronounce 
x they have advanced but a little way in their 


oe of ſociety. The precious metals ſeem to have 


eir permanent value, their diviſibility\, and many 


common ſtandard than any otheriſubſtance of 
hich nature has given us ao command. But in 


5s uſe of them was not known, "The exigencies 
Herrera, dec. 3. nb, © 0. * ap AT * 
: -N 2 7 


North-America. Here and there a trading or 8 
OY; as they are called in North-America, led 
m one ſettlement to anotherꝰ, but generally there ba 


n, few marks ofindaſty, Sh Owen opens Fs 
1 no Jeſs ſtriking ; is their want of „. 


ss among the ſteps of greateſt conſequence in 
e progreſs. of nations. Until it has been made, 


cer. The invention of ſuch a commercial ſtand. 
d is of ſuch high antiquity in our hemiſphere, . 
d riſes ſo. far beyond the ra of authentic 
ſtory, as to appear almoſt coeval with the ęxiſt- 


n early employed for this purpoſe, and from 


er qualities, they are better adapted to ſerve as 


e New World,; where theſe metals abound moſt, 


hich the Spaniſh writers give of Mexican police. 1 0 0 4 


vn. 


Fatther proof 


of 


* 


tercourſe was carried on by barter, and their igu 
rance oſ any common ſtandard by which to fac 


butes ſo much towards the comfort of life, ma 
juſtly mentioned as an evidence of che. inflive-ſ Nat 
of their policy. But even in the New World d 
inconvenience of wanting ſome general inſtrume 
of commerce began to be felt, and ſome effor 


Mexicans, among whom the number and-greatae 


Chocolate; was the fayorite drink of perſons | 


the uſe of money. And if the want of it is to! 
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* rude ene or of monarchies imperſectly ci 
| lized, did not call for it. All their commercial i 


tate that exchange of commodities which cont 


were made towards ſupplying that defect. I 


of their cities gave riſe to a more extended c 
merce than in any part of America, had . 
employ a common ſtandard of value, which te 
dered ſmaller tranſactions much more-- eaſy. | 


every rank of life, the nuts or almonds of caca 
of which it is compoſed, were of ſuch uniye 
conſumption, that, in their ſtated markets, d 
were willingly, received in return for commodii 
of ſmall price. Thus they came. to be confident 
as the inſtrument of commerce, and the value 
what one wiſhed to diſpoſe of, was eſtimated by 
number of nuts of the cacao, which he might 
pect in exchange for it. This ſeems to be the 
moſt length which the Americans had advanced 
wards the diſcovery of any expedient for ſupplyi 


held, on one hand, as a proof of their barbari 
this expedient for applying that want, ſhould | 
admitted, on the pther , as an evidence no leſs ſat 


— 
. 
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ade in refinement and civilization, FOG; the 
vage tribes around theg. 

In ſuch a rude ſtate Were many of the Mexican 

rovinces when firſt viſited by their conquerors. 

yen their cities, extenſive and populous as they 


t emergivg from barbarity, than the: reſidence 


uly reſembles .that of a Indian village. A 


gularly/ according tothe capride of each pro- 
zetor, built with turf and ſtone and thatched. 
ith reeds, without any light but What they: re- 
wed ain fo; lowonthat it could not be 
tered upright . In Mexico, though, from the 


uſes Was more: orderly, the ſtructute of the 
ater part was equally 'mean. Nor does the 
bric- of their temples, and other public edifices, 


zh praiſes beſtowed upon them by man Spaniſh 


1 
th 
le 
| 
lyi 
to! 
al 
Id! 


re and inaccurate deſcriptions, the great temple 
Mexico, the moſt famous in Ne- Spain, which 
been 


th ſtone. Its baſe on each ſide extended ninety 


EY. 2D 
* 7 ' * 


s {a 49 . > 4 : 5 xd 
N 3 


Herren hed. 2. lib. vi © 12, 


ere, ſeem more fit to be the habitation of men 
a „ people. The deſcription of 'Flafcala © ; big” 
+8 of low ſtraggling huts, ſcattered about 


culiarity f its fituation, the diſpoſition of the 


repreſented" as à magnificent building „ 
Iſed to ſuch a height, that the aſcent to it was by 
ſtair-caſe of · a hundred and fourteen ſteps, Was a 
id maſs of earth of a ſquare form, Fan partly 


EC aye 


ing, of ſome projinth which the Mexicans had "M's 0 * 


VI. 


Doubts con- 


cerning the 
Nate of their 
cities. 
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duty 


Temples, 


pear to have been ſuch as entitled them to the 


tors. As far as one can gather from theit ob- 
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feet, and detrefing: gradually as it advanced 
height, ir it terminated in a quadrangle" of af 
thirty feet, where were placed a ſhrine ofthe d 
and two altars on which the victims were fa 
ficed . All the other celebrated 5 
Spain exactly reſembled. that of Mexico 
ſtructures convey. oo bigh idea of progreſs in 
and ingermity ;; and one can hardly conceive t 
a form more rude and ſimple could have oc 
to a nation in its nt 1 
* Work. „24. Zul.; 28 10-0 
Greater (ki, and ig were diſplayed, 
we may believe the Spaniſh !hiſtorians- * in 
houſes of the emperor and in thoſe:of the'printj 
nobility. | There, ſomes elegance of deſign wa 
ſible, and a commodious arran thi af 
ments was attended to; But if buildings 0e 
ſponding to ſuch deſcriptions, had ewe exiſted 
3 the Mexican cities, it is date d that ſome 
| ' mains of them would' ſtill be viſible, Hrom 
| manner in which Cortes conducted the ſiege 
Mexico, we can indeed eaſily Accoutit; for 

total deſtruction of whatever had any appe: ance 

Aplendor. in at capital. But as only two d 
turies and a Half have elapſed fince the conqueſ 
New Spain, it ſeems altogether incredible that 
| a period fo ſhort, every veſtige of'this-boalt 
WE elegance and grandeur ſhould have diſappeat 
a e the deer a Dre in 


3 * Fry 
be 2 22 1 


Fo Herrera, dec. 2. lib: Vii. c. 2. „ 7 
7 4 See NOTE . e os 
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lich did not ſuffer by the deſtruQive had; of B00 u 1 
; conquerors, there are any ruins, which can be vu. 
ofidered. as monuments of their ancient magnat 1 
ce. Ty, 21 LIES USL A. een 
* in a Village of the rudeſt > "67 Tow there 
buildings of greater. extent and elevation than 
ymmon dwelling - houſes. Such as are deſtined | 
r holding the council of the tribe, and in which 
aſſemble on occaſions,of public feſtivity., may 
called ſtately; ediſices, hen compared with the 
As among the Mexicans the diſtinction of 
inks was eſtabliſhed, and property; was unequally 
vided , the number of diſtinguiſhed ſtructures in | 
er towns.,wapld, of courſe, be than in 
der parts, of, America. But theſe; ſeem not to 
we been either ſo ſolid or magnificent. as to merit 
ic pompous. epithets which ſome Spaniſh authors 
ploy in deſeribing them. It is probable chat, 
ough more ornamented, and built on a, larger 
ile, they were erected with the ſame ſlight, mate · 
ls which, the Indians employed in their common. 
uildings ?? „and Time, in a ſpace much leſs. than 
2 banda and fifty an. may have n W 
remains of them in 
From this ph MLA of 1 Sag it ſdems, vpon : 
e whole, to be evident, that the ſtate of ſociety in 
exico was conſiderably advanced beyond that of 
e ſavage tribes Which we. have 9 php But 1 it 
no leſs manifeſt, that With reſpect to many, parti - 
pars W * Spaniſh. accounts of cbeir Hrogrels N 
ö Keri Terk Nr 
? See NOTE Walk. 10. * ger 12 X. 
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* 60 x appear to be highly'embelliſhed!: bes fa dba 00 
VII. 


of ſuch as are imperfectly civilized, than that of aj 


When the leader of 2 ſmall tribe; or the head d 
a rude community; is digaified wich the name i 


_ diſcern objects as they really are. The Spanier 


ments in policy and in the arts of life, far ſuperict 


hitherto | acquainted; that they fancied hay) had 


Mexico and their uncultivated neighbours, they af 


2 
r 
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frequent or a more fertile ſource'of deception ji dt 
ſcribing the manners and arts of ſavage nations « 


plying to them the names and pbrafes approprigtt 5 
to the inſtitutions and refinements: of p 


king or emperor; the place of his reſidence ai 
receive no other name but that of his palace; ab 
vhateverchis attendants may be, they muſt be call 
bis court. Under fuch appellatious they acqui 
in our eſtimation, an importance and diguity Which 
does not belong to them. The Hllufion'" ſpreads 
and giving a falſe color to every part of the na 
rative, che imagination is ſo much carried aw 
with the reſemblance, that it becomes difficult i 


when they firſt touched on, the Mexican call 
were ſo much ſtruck with the appearance of attal 


to thoſe of the rude tribes with nich they wen 


at length diſcovered a civilized people in the Ne 
World. This compariſon between the people ol 


pear to have kept conſtantly in view, and obſerving 
with admiration many things which marked the pre 
eminence of the former; they employ itn deſcnbing 
their imperfect policy and infant arts, fath terms 
as are-applicable to the inſtitutions of men far b 
yond * in \ Improvement. | Both theſe” circun 


- 
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ances conetirin detracting from the eredit due tb B 0 0 * 
eee manners by the eurlß vn. 
paniſh writers. By drawing à Parallel between! 
bem and thoſe of people ſo much leſs civiliaed, 

ey raiſed their on ideas too high: Wy cheit mode 

f deſcribitgitherm,” they conveyed" 1deas't6'vthers* 

p leſs exalted ibove truth. Later writers have 
lopted the le of the original hiſtorians; and im- 3 
Kay upon de The colors witk Whien De Solis 
lineates the thariQer and deſcribes*the actions of 
ontezuma; the Tplendor / of his court, the laws 

d policy of hivewpire;/are the ſume char de chuft 

ve employed in exhibiting to view the monarch 

d inſtitutions of a highly poliſhed people 

But though we may admit, chat the warm ima 

ration of the Spaniſn writers has added ſome 
belliſnment to their, deſcriptions, this will-not 

lify the deciftve and peremptory tone; wick 

ich ſeveral authors prondunce all their accounts 

the Mexican power, policy and laws, to be the ; 
tions of men who wiſhed e deceive; ot hd. 
ited 1 in the marvellous: The ere are few hiſtorical Wo 
is that can be aſcertaitied by evidence more un- 

e tonableg, ban may be produced in ſupport 

the material artieles in te deſcription of the 
exican conſtitution and manners. Eye-witheſſes 

ate what they hack beheld, 'men who had reſided 

ong the Mexicans; both before and after the 

nqueſt, deſeribe inftitutions and cuſtoms Which 

tre familiar to them, perſons of ſuch different 
ſeſſions that objects muſt have preſented them 15 
ves to their view. under every various aſpect ; FP 


} 


* - <_——_ _ m 
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1 O 0 x: faldiers,: prieſts; and lawyers, all ac} hen 
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_ who: would Have rejoiced inf expoſing it. 
cording to the juſt remark of an author, whoſe 
genuity has illuſtrated, and- whoſe; cloquence. l 


15-in-itfelf. as improbable, e 
have been audacious. Who among the deſtroya 
of this. great empire was ſo 


men in ſocial life, as to frame a fictitious dyſems 


borrowed the, idea of may inſtitutions in leg 
| tion and. police, to Which, at that period, ;t| 


is en * neee the Suge] 
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teſtimony. Had Cortes ventured. to;.umpoſe.-upy 
his — by exhibiting ta him a 3 
1maginary, manners, there 


rivals who wigye qualified, to tee bin 


— 0 
GO 


adorned, the hiſtory of America ; this ſuppolit 


y. Wien 
or ſoſattentive to the progreſs and operations 


policy ſo well combined and ſo conſiſtent, a8 f 
which they delineate, in their nocoumts of. th 
Mexican government? Where could they h vn 


was nothing parallel in che nations with which,aþ 
were acquainted? There was nat, yn the beginnu 
of the ſ1xteenth..century,-,a regular eftabliſhng 
of poſts. for conveyipg intelligence to the ſovereig 
of any kingdom in Europe. I he; fameioblervaty 
will apply to what the Spaniards, relate, with 
ſped to the ſtructure. of the city; of Mexico, 
regulations concerning its police, and various lat 
eſtabliſhed for the adminiſtration oſ juſtice, ot 
curing the happineſs of the community. Whoen 


o 
* ne +415 i) ? 
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premature and unexpected dawn of thoſe ideas, 


and ornament of its moſt advanced period. Even 
in a ſtate as-amperſeRtly: poliſhed. as the Mexican 
mpire , the happy genius of ſome ſagacious ob- 
erver , excited or aided by circumſtances unknown 


eldom found hut in ſocieties highly refined. But 


mitance à 


ie ſtandard af We in their own age 


s, what indutement hal thoſe by . he was 
uperleded-to-eoiinue thedbception ?. Why ſhould 
ita; or: Motalinea, or Acoſta, have amuſed 


J'S fabulous? nnn 

* one partimilar, however , the 3 
ve muſt follow have repreſented the Mexicans: to 
e more barbatous, perhaps than they really were. 
heir religious tenets, and the N cheir wor- 
hip, are deſcribed by them as 
n extreme degree. „Religion, occupies no 
onſiderable place i in the thoughts of a ſavage, 


1 


1 


a) 


WIcure; and his ſacred rites few as well as fimple, 


was formed; among the Mexicans, into a regular 
yſtem, with: its complete train of prieſts; temples, 


1 
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proof thay the ſtate: ** the eee was very 


(7: 8 


2 9 
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o us, maychavt introduced inſtitutions which are 


is almoſt impoſſible that the illiterate conquerors 
pf the New! World: * have en in N | 


ic d ee, Cortes had been capable of 


heir ſovetergnor. their fellow citizens bn. 


hoſe conceptions of any ſuperibr power are ob- 


victims, andi feſtivals. This, of itſelf, is a clear 


ations, vill oſcen, 6 1 0 0 
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which give riſe to inſtitutions that are the pride 


7 . 


Religion of 
the Mexi- 
cans. 


and eruel in 


* 


* 


0 
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the wrath of their gods; and the Mexicans: mevel 


à moſt juſt coneluſion with reſpect to its wituency 
upon the character of the people. © The: RY 
+ ſuperſtition 'in Mexico was g 


. For. The figures of ſerpents, ofotigers, and ol 


taries. Faſts, mortifications, and penances, àlb n 
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But from the extravagance of their religious 90 
tions, or the barbarity of their rites, no concluſioa 
can be drawn with certainty conceraing the degree 
of their civilization. For nations long after they 
ideas begin to enlarge, and their manners to. refine; 
adhere to ſyſtems of ſuperſtition founded on the 
erude conceptions of early ages. Froin che genim 
of the Mouitey: religion we may, However fon 


CT 1 6 


and a 
Its divinities were clothed witch ME de. 
lighted in vengeance. They were exkibited tothe 
People under deteſtable forms; hic created hoi 


other deſtructive anichals; decorhtedꝭ their temples) 
Fear was the only principle that inſpired ch 


FL 


gid, and many of them excruciating to an e 
treme degree, were the means employed toiappeals 


approached their altars without ſprinkling the 
with blood drawn from their own bodies. But; d 
all offerings; human ſacrifices ere deemed th 
moſt acceptable. This religious belief, mingling 
with the . ſpirit of vengeance 5 and adding 
new force to it, every eaptive taken in war Wa 
brought to the temple, was devoted: as a victim o 
the deity, and ſacrificed: with rites no leſs folemo 
than cruel — The 8 and head aan enen 

COR, 2 * G 15 ($1.45 46 ROY 


* Cort, Relaz ay; Rau, lit, 240, &c. B. Diaz, c. 82. 


proweſs the priſoner had been ſeized, carried off 


he impreſſion of ideas ſo dreary and terrible, and 
accuſtomed daily to ſcenes of bloodſhed rendered 
awful by religion, the heart of man muſt harden; 
nd be ſteeled to every ſentiment of r 
he ſpirit of the Mexicans was accordingly u 

ling, and the genius of their religion ſo fie 
unterbalanced the influence of policy and arts; 
at notwithſtanding their progreſs in both, their 
naoners ,+ inſtead of ſoftening, became more hierce: 


ttion aſſumed ſuch a dreadful form among” the 


iſto 


xceeded even thoſe of the ſavage ſtate. - 


Juity than that of Mexico. According to the tra- 
litionary accounts collected by the Spaniards, it 
ad ſubſiſted four hundred years, under twelve 


ncient ſtory, which the Peruvians could commu- 


nl 1 Y * 3 * 15 


nts, lib. v. c. 13, &c. W a 3. lb. i. c. * 
omara, Grow . 80, &c. See * * 5 
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cm to this gods; the warrior; by whole no © * 


the body to feaſt upon it with bis ed. Under 


o what circumſtances it was owing that ſuper. 


exicans, we have not ſufficient knowledge of their 
ry taten But its influence is viſible, 


The empire of Peru boaſts of a bigher and- 


ueceſſive monarchs. But the knowledge of their 


cate to their 1 , muſt have been both 


VII. 
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\ 


f the human ſpecies. The manners of the people 
n the New World who had made the greateſt 
rogreſs in the arts of policy, were the moſt 
rocious , and the barbarity of ſome of thee cuſtoms 


Pretenfiong 
of Peru to 


.- a high any 
__tiquity» 


\- Information from one age to another. But in u 


Deteets in | 
their records' 
by Quipos. 
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reseg und ang '*; "Likes the other A 
rican nations, they were totally unacquainted vi 
the art of writing, and deſtitute of the only we 
by which the memory of paſt tranſactions can! 
preſerved with any degree of accuracy. Ew 
among people to whom the uſe of letters is known; 
the zra where the authenticity of! hiſtory! c 
mences, is much poſterior to the Arne, 
writing. That noble invention continued e 
where, to be long ſubſervient to tbe 4a 
buſmeſs and wants of life, before it a 
in recording events, with a view) of co 


country did ever tradition alone carry wry 
torical knowledge, in any full continued ſt 
during a period of half the length char the a0 
narcbhy of Peru is ſaid to have ſubſiſted. 
The Quipos, or knots on cords of different 6 
Jors, which are celebrated by authors fond'of th 
marvellous, as if they had been regular annals 
the empire, imperfectly ſupplied the place of wi 
ing. According to-the obſcure deſoription oſ the 
by Acoſta , which Garcilaſſo de la Vega has atlopiti 
with little variation and no improvement, the q 
pos ſeem to have been a device for renderings 
culation more expeditious and acturate.* By th 
various colors different objects werte denoted, ail 
by each knot a diſtindt number. Thus an accoun 
was taken, and a kind of regiſter kept, of d 
inhabitants in each e or of the even 


- C3 


a 
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oductions collected chere for public uſe. But as by n o * 


heſe knots, however varied or combined, no moral 


r abſtra& idea, no operation or quality of the 


nind could be repreſented, they contributed little 


qmbols,- rude as they were, more knowledge 
F remote tranſactions ſeems to have been con- 
eyed, than the Peruvians could derive from their 
caſted quipos. Had the latter been even of more 


ff written records, they periſhed ſo generally, to- 
ether with other monuments of Peruvian inge- 


cceſſion of light or knowledge comes from them. 


pened no. ſource of information unknown to the 
paniſh authors who wrote before him, In his Royal 


Iccounts , are derived entirely from the aner 
les current among his countrymen. 


rattles , the conqueſts, and private character of the 


” Lib. i 6.20. A N 


owards preſerving the memory of ancient events 
d inſtitutions. + By the Mexican paintings and 


b uſe, and better adapted to ſupply the place 


juity, in the wreck occaſioned by the Spaniſh con- 
weſt, and the civil wars ſubſequent to it, that no 


ul the zeal of Garcilaſſo de la Vega, for che bo- 
jor of that race of monarchs A _—_ he de- 

ended, all the induſtry of his reſearches, and the 
uperior advantages with, which he carried them on, 


ntaries, he confines himſelf to illuſtrate what 
hey had related concerning the antiquities and in- 
ututions of Peru; and his illuſtrations, like their 


Very little credit then is due to the . * i p ; | 
als which have been given of the exploits, . the - 
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n 0 o x early Peruvian monarchs. We can reſt as n 
vn. ching in their ſtory, as authentic, but a few-fads;f 
7 interwoven in the ſyſtem of their religion and g 
cy, as preſerved the memory of: them from bei 
: loſt; and upon the deſcription of ſuch cuſtoms aq 
inſtitutions as continued in force at the time oft 
conqueſt, and fell under the immediate obſervati 

of the Spaniards. By attending carefully to th 
nd endeavouring to ſeparate: them from What; 

5 pears to be fabulous, or of doubtful authority, 
bave labored. to form an idea of * PFeruvi 
e and manners. 444% 

origin k The people of Peru, as 1 Fr . 
5 ſerved **, had not advanced beyond the mud 
_ form of ſavage life , when. Manco- . Capic , and! 
conſort Mama Ocollo, appeared to inſtruct an 

civilize them. Who theſe extraordinary pt 

ſonages were, whether they imported their ſyſte 

of legiſlation and knowledge of arts from ſon 

country more improved, or, if natives of Pen 

how they acquired ideas ſo far ſuperior to thoſe: 

the people whom they addreſſed, are + circul 

ſtances with. reſpect to which the Peruvian tr 
dition conveys no information. Manco. Cap 

and his conſort, taking advantage of the pft 
penſity in the Peruvians to ſuperſtition, and pu 
ticularly of their veneration for the Sun, pretende 

to be children of that glorious lumifary' and ti 

deliver. their - inſtructions in his name and at 


Ba A The multitude liſtened and believed 


. 20, Ge. 9 


What 
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peruvians aſcribe to thbſe founders of their 
mpire, and how, from (the precepts af the 
aca and his confort, their anceſtôrs gradually 
cquiretl ſome knowledge of thoſe arts, and 
me reliſn for that induſtry; which” render: ſubs 
ence ſecure and life obmfortable, ' hath been 
rmerly related. Thoſe bleflings were originally 
onfined within narrow precincts; but; un proceſs 
time, the ſucteſſps of Mango Capac extended 


> the weſtoof the Andes from Chili to Quite 
;bliſhing\/m every province their pecutiar-poli 
ad relignya@banſtitutions)/1{ 1514 0 10 M289 is e611! 


ners is hardly percepeibler Anion the Mexi- 
ns . 2 into * tegular Tyftem, Land 
ding à ohſiderabte place in cheif pübtie Anti- 
ions, operated with conſpicuous efficacy in 

ming the peculiar character of that” Prople. 
t in Pera the whole ſyſtem of civil policy was 
unded on religion. The Inea appeared not onl7 
a legiſlator, but as the meſſenger of Heaven. 
5 precepts were receivect not welch as the in- 


ity. His race was held to be Tacred j and in 
der to preſerve it diſtinct, without being polluted 
any mixture of leſs" RHoble blood ; the ſons” „ 
Vor. III. 8 oO 


ar dominion over all the regions that ſtreten 


by * 


on upon its gen add laws. Reli Ades 
ke fuch a feeble impfeſfon un ie thine f a 
age, that nee his ſent &hts and 


bat reformation in policy and - raatihers the no 
vil 


-9% 6 


8 22} ene 
22:13 


The moſt ſingular and ſtriking circumſtance in Founceein 
e Peruviaw government, is the iaflüener ef reli- OOO. 


as dr 
19a 929} 
4261 324ë l 


nctions 1 . ſuperior, but us the mandates bf the 
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The abſo- 


lute power 
of the Inca. 


rank and greateſt power in their dominions 2 


Children of the Sun, for that was the appellatio 


| 


F 


' perſon was ever admitted to the throne who con 
not claim it by ſuch a pure deſcent. To thi 


deſtowed upon all the offspring of the firſt Ine 
the people looked up with the reverente due 
beings of a ſuperior order. They were deemed 
de under the immediate protection of the dei 
from whom they iſſued and by him every ordt 
of the reigning” oy e ee to be di 
tüted. f % l v eien 

From thoſe PEG, conſequencen »reſulte 
The authority pf the Inca was unlimited:and abi 
lute, in the moſt extenſive-meaningiiof cha won 
Wenger che decrees of a prince are conſidered 
” hs commands of the Divinity, it is not only a 
of rebellionꝝ i but of impiety, to diſpute: e 
bis will. Pbedience becomes a duty of: religi 
and as it Would he profane to control a 
under che guidange of Heaven and preſumptus 
to adviſe him, nothing remains but to ſubmit wit 
implicit! reſpect. This muſt -neceſfarily, by the i 
fet of every government eſtabliſhed on, pxetenſiot 
of intercourſe with ſuperior, powers. Such agcort 
ingly was the blind ſubmiflion,which the Peruvia 
yielded to their ſovereigns. f The perſons of hight 


knowledged: them to be of a more | natui 
and in teſtimony of this; > when: admitted into thi 
© preſence, they entered with a burden upon the 
| ſhoulders, as an embleny of their ſervitude, : a 

willipgueſs to bear Whatever the Inca aß 2 


8 | Ht 
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zuiſite to ſecond. their dommands. Every officer 
ruſted with the execution of then as revered; 
d, according to the account of an intelligent ob- 
er of Peruvian manners might proceed alone: 
m one extremity-of the empire to another without 
ting oppoſition;ʒ for, 2 a fringe ſrom 
| royal\Borlss an ornamen oſ the 

MW rcigning Inca, the, liçes and; fortunes et: the: 


a 


Another conſequenee,;of - ellabliſhing goveru- 
nt in Peru on the foundation of religion Was, 
t all , cranes} Were puniſtied r 
te not conſideted as tranſgreſſions of humasi 

as inſults offered to the Deity, Each, w. 
diſtinction between ſuch as — 


ld be expiated only by: the blood of the ofſandex. 


the treſpaſs With inevitab 
olfence againſt Heaven was: deemed; fu 
h enormigy ps could notahe pargonetl- 1, Among: 


it 


* 
or dence ſa ſevere and unrelenting bygendering 
u ferocious and deſperate, ould, be more: aps. 
W ultipiy erimes, than td reſtrzin them. But che 
*. 

cur 


„ were held In ſach;awe: by. this rigid Aiſci 
the, that. the number of offenders was SN emely 
l. Veneration for monarchs /enlightongd.and, 
i : baenot bail yailt =, lsa doidyy 
lealt „ Zune, lib, * 6. 13. W. 
N 4 O 1 


d-pequliar;to, 
ple. were ate his diſpoſal. mi, noh ene 


leq cattainy obecply 
bl: 


cople of, gorrupted motals, maxims: of; guri. 


ci f fimple mihnners aud unſuſpicidus 


impoſe;r Atoongitheit ſabjedts, Foree awed D 


VII., 


eee 
0 


All ctimes 
punished 3 
capitall Ys 


h as werg-attocious, callediſot ivengeancenand; 
oſonantly;th the. fame, ideas, puniſhment follovw-, x 
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* 0 0/ x” directed; av they believed, by de ubids 0 
vn. they adored, Neapel them to their Abe h 
— dread of puniſhment,” which they were taught 
co0onſider as unavoidable vengeance inflicted 74 

„ fended Heaven, withbeld them from evil. 
Milagenius The Ayſem of ſuperſtition on which the 10 
of their rs igngraftedl their Pretenfions to ſueh high authotih 
| Was of a genius rent from that eſtabl Nt 
among the Mexicans. :-Manco Capac turned 
nn of his followers entirely towards natyj 

- OEM obj The Sun, as the great ſource of light, 
r — fertility in the creation, attracted thi 
8 — The Moon and Stars; +a + 
operating with him were entitled to ſecondary! 
nor-“ Wherever the propenſity in the hun 
mind to achnewledge and to adore fome ſupeſ 
power; takes this ditection, and is employed 
1 the order and beneficence chat re 
exiſt in nature, the ſpirit of ſuperſtition is ui 
Wherever imaginary beings, created hy che fin 
and the fears of meim, are ſuppoſed to preſide 
nature, and become the objects of 'werſhip, | 
perſtition always aſſumes a more ſevere and at 
cious form. Of the latter we have ar Wan 
among che Mexicans , of the former among 
people of Peru. The Peruvians had Hot, 
dee made ſuch eſs in obſer vation or 
1 as to have fttamed juſt conceptieus of 
| Deity ; her was there in their language any pl 
per name or appellation ef the Supreme Tout 


gion. 


Which Wer * they had ene any idee 


4 2 TX 18 hows oh »'S 8 ut +4 «i * „enz, 
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m as the Creator and Governor of the World 
ut. by directing their veneration to that glorious 
minary, Which, by its univerſal and vivifying 


7 to him were innocent and humane. They 
fered to the Sun a part of thoſe productions 
hich his genial w 
om of the earth, and feared to maturity. They 
ificed, as an oblation of gratitude, ſorhe of the 


uriſhment..., They preſented to him choice ſpes 


d guided the hand of man in forming. But tha 


could they conceive that their beseftanut Ascher 
dun would be delighted with ſuch horrid vic - 
ns. Thus the Peruvians, unacquainted with 


d ſuppreſs the feelings of nature at the ſight of 


Iman ſv 
ſuperſtition Which they had adopted, to à nas 
na] character, more 
ople in America. 
he influence of this Aupenkice banned 
ne manner upon their civil inſtitutions, and tended 
correct in them whatever was ad verſe to gentleneſs 


1 . 
9 1 2 > . 4 : LEP PLE? Nei 
- * 4 ” , 


had called forth from the 


oe barbargus rites which extinguiſh ſenſibility, 
, were formed, by the ſpirit of 


character. The dominion of the "path. though 
moſt abſolute: of-all deſpotiſms, was mitigated | 
its ben a. . The mind Was not 


we” 
nook 


ergy » is the delt emblem of divine beneficence, | 
e rites and obſervances which they deemed ac. 


inals who were indebted to bis influence for 
mens of thoſe works of ingenuity which bis light . 
cas never ſtained his altars with human blood, TON 


mee an, ene 0 x 
10 


Les influence 
on civil po- 


ob : 


" teat, buy. wigs" See NOR XIII | 


g— 


and on thelr” Even the wars in which: the Incas en peg wel 
military 


ſyſtem 
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BOOK bumbled and depreſſed by the ides of a fin 
vn. ſubjection to the will of a ſuperior; bediene | 


was ſuppoſed to repreſent. In conſequence of thi 


hiſtory of Peru, any inſtance of rebellion agai 


other part 


and admitted them to a participat 


muſt be aſcribed, like other peculiarities which 


— 


paid to one who was believed to be ctothed wi 
divine authority, was willingly yielded, and i 
plied no degradation. The ſovereign ,"conſcic 
that the ſubmiſſive reverence of his people flow 
from their belief of his hegyenly deſcent, was et 
tinually reminded of a diſtinction which prompt 
him to imitate that beneficent power Which 


impreſſions, there hardly occurs in the tradition 


the reigning prince, and, among twelve N 
monarchs,, there was not one tyraut. | 


carried: on with a ſpirit very different from th 
of other American nations: Fhey fought not, li 
ſavages, to deſtroy and exterminate; or, like 
. Mexicans, to i blood : thirſty divinities wi 
human ſacrifices. They conquered, in order 
reclaim and civilize the vanquiſhed, and to difi 
the knowledge of their own inſtitutions n 

Priſoners ſeem not to have been expoſed to 
inſults and tortures, which were their lot in eve 
of the New World. The Incas took ti 
people whom they ſubdued under their proteait 
ion of all d 
advantages enjoyed by cheir original ſubjects. Ti 
Practice, ſo repugnant to American ferocity, 4 
reſembling the humanity of the moſt poliſhed nation 


have: weinend in the Peruvian manners, „ to. 


1 


* 


omage paid to any other object than to the 
eavenly powers which they adored: as impious, 
rere fond. of gaining proſelytes to their favorite 
ſyſtem. The idols of every conquered province 
ere carried in triumph to the great temple at 


ſuperior power of the divinity Who was the 
protector of the empire: The people were treated 
with lenity, and infiructed. in the religious tenets 
f their new maſters ; that the conqueror might 
ave the glory of having added to me . 
of the votaries of his father the Sun. 

be ſtate of property in Peru was no T4 
ingular than that of religion, and contributed, 
kewiſe, towards giving a mild turn of character 
o the people. All the lands capable of cultivation 
ere divided into three ſhares. One Was conſe- 
rated to the Sun, and the product of it was 
applied to the erection of temples, and furniſhing | 
yhat was requiſite towards celebrating: the public 
tes of religion. The ſecond belonged to the 
ca, and was ſet apart as che proviſion made by 


he third and largeſt ſhare was reſerved for the 
maintenance” of the people, among whom it was 
parcelled out. No perſon, however, or community. 


et wor for their: uſe. n we it n or a 


1 2) SSI VET | 
„ Boy: 4. 9. ib. iv. c. 4. Vega, lib. . 
e dec, * . iv. Cc, 8. 8 
2 , h 6 4 


* 
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genius of their religion. The Incas, conſidering the n 0 0 ST 


he community for the ſupport of government. 


| V VII. 1 


uzco **,i and placed there as trophies of the 


Peentiar 
ſtate of n | 


” 


had a right of exclufive property in the portion 


10 0 a year, at che expiration of Which a new-diviſig 


MI. 


Effecu of 
is. | 


Tnequality 
of racks. 


ſociety eſtabliſhed in America. From this re ſulte 


Üttle acquainted. 
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Was made, in proportion to the rank, the number 
and exigeneies of each family. All thoſe lands wen 
cultivated by the joint induſtry of the communit 
The people, ſummoned; by a proper officer, u 
8 4 in a body to the fields; and performed thei 
common taſk, while ſongs and muſical inſtrument 
cheered, them to their labor. By, this- —— 
diſtribution. of territory, as well as by the x 
of cultivating: it, the idea of a common and 
and of mutual ſubſerviency, was continually inen 
cated. Each individual felt his connexion will 
thoſe around him, and knew that he depend 
ot their friendly aid for what increaſe he was tt 
reap. A ſtate thus conſtituted may be conſidere 
as one great family, in which the union of d 
members Was ſo complete, and the exchange 
good offices ſo perceptible, as to create ſtrong 
attachment, and to bind man to man in 'clols 
intercourſe, than ſubſiſted under any form 


— —_ —_ CC — 1 


gentle manners, and mild -virtues unknovyn in 
ſavage ſtate, and with which the Wenne e 


But, though the aden e of the 1 wel 
ſo framed as to ſtrengthen the bonds of affect 
among their ſubjects, there was great inequality i 
their condition. The diſtinction of ranks: was ful) 
eſtabliſhed in Peru. A great body of the inhabitan 
under the denomination of 7 nete were hel 


, 
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| ſtate of .ſervirude. Their garb apd hovſes 


ike the. Tumemes of Mexico, they were employed 


ch of the people as were free, but diſtinguiſhed 
ere raiſed, thoſe whom the Spaniards call Orejones, 


e Sun, who, by their high deſcent, and peculiar 


nes, as theſe were elevated above the people. 

Such a form of ſociety, from the union of its 
embers, as well as from the diſtinction in their 
anks, was favorable to progreſs in the arts. But 


nproved ſtate of various arts in Mexico, ſeveral 


uch ſtruck with what they obſerved in the latter 


ans, nevertheleſs , had advanced far beyond 
e Mexicans, both in the neceſſary arts of life, 
nd in ſuch as _ Sou 1 to: 0s nen 
legant. 

In Peru, agriculture che art c of primary neceſſity 
* Herrera, dee. 5. lib. 9 8 lib. x. & 3. 3 
n tow 64.08% Iv. G 4. bo 


1 


ere of a form different from thoſe of freemen 


carrying burdens, and in performing every other 
ork of drudgery . Next to them in rank, were 


om the ornaments worn in their ears. They formed 
hat may be denominated the order of nobles, and 
peace as well as War held every office of power 
r truſt . At the head of all were the children of 


nviteges,, etre as much exalted above the Ore, 


ears before they diſcovered Peru, were not fo 


y no official or hereditary honors. Above them 


$ 


e denen having been acquainted with che 


puntry, and defcribe the appearances of ingenuity 
ere with lefs warmth of admiration. The Peru- 


Improved 
ſtate of agri- 
culture, - 


vir. 


14 


2 ® 0 0 _ in ſocial life, was more extenſive, and carried « 
N 


N tures we meet with few of thoſe diſmal” ſcer 


the Tambos, or public torehouſes,- it /remaidt 
there as a ſtated proviſion for times of ſcarcity! 
As the extent of cultivation was determined wi 


1 Fern region fertile, the ingenuity of t 


The quantity of ſoil under cultivation was t 
left to the diſcretion of individuals, but regulat 
by public authority 1 in proportion to the exigend 
of the community. Even the - calamity of 
| unfruitfyl ſeaſon was but little felt; for the prod: 


| their courſe eaſtward to the Atlantic Ocean. Pe 


0 


— Pp, ö | . - % 
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with greater ſkill than in any part of Ametig 
The Spaniards , in their progreſs through f 
country, were fo fully ſapplied with proviſio 
of every kind, that in the relation of their ade 


of diſtreſs occaſioned by famine; in Which d 
conquerors of Mexico- were ſo oſten involy 


of the lands conſecrated to the on, as well 
thoſe ſet / apart for the Incas, being depoſited 


ſuch provident attention to the demands of f 
Nate, the invention and induſtry of the Peruvis 
wefe called forth to extraordinary exertions, 
certain defects peculiar to their climate and { 
All the vaſt rivers that flow from the Andes tal 


is watered only by ſome ſtreams which ruſh do! 
from 'the mountains like torrents. A. great part 
the low country is ſandy and barren, and newt 
refreſhed with rain. In order to render ſuch { 


Peruvians had recourſe to various ho } 


4 


vY Tante, lib. i. 8. 14. "Ve, lib: 1 * 8. 5 8 
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neans of artiß bia cavals* conducted, with much 
atience and conſiderable art , Wem the torrents 
hat poured atrofs their country, they conveyed a 
egular ſupply" of moiſture to their fields. "They 
nriched the ſoil by manuring it with che dung 


ore on all the iſlands ſcattered along their coaſts 


wilized, ſuch practices would hardly draw atten- 
'on, or be mentioned as in any degree remarkable; 
ut in the hiſtory of the improvident race of men, K 
he New World, they are entitled to notice as 


ff mattock of HT: wood”. Nor was this labor 


pon the women. Both ſexes joined in performing 
is neceſſary work. Even the children of the Sun 
et an example of induſtry , by cultivating a field 
ear Cuzco wich their hands, and they dignified 
bis function, by deborninating it their triumph 
wer the ür te HT. 


bvious, likewife, in the conſtruction of their 
onifes and public buildings. In the extenſive plains 


15 ' Zarate, 8 3 lib. v. c. 1, & 24. 


Acoſta, lib, iv. 8537. 8 lih. v. c. . ** 
. ” Zprate, lit lid, i. 8. * 
x Vega, lib. V. & 2. ; os 


a deſcribing the cuſtoms of any nation thoroughly 


The ſuperior ingenuity of the Peruvians is 


ingular "proofs of Induſtry” and of art. The uſe _ 
f the plougb, indeed, was unknown to the 
eruvians. They turned up the earth, with a kind 


\ 


if ſea-fowls,” of which they found an inexhauſtible 


eemed' ſo degradivg' as to be devolved wholly 


Their build» 


es 
* & 


bich ſtretch along the Pacific Ocean, where the 5 
y is perpetually” ſerene, and the climate mild, 


p 4 I 
2 


8 0 O their houſes were very properly of u fabric 
vu. 


— 


' bricks hardened in the ſun, without any windows 
and the door low and trait. Simple as theſe ſtr 


to be, of Which they were formed, they 


different parts of Pery, long after every monymet 
that might have conveyed. to us any idea of th 


wins of ſacred or royal buildings are found i 


a moderate fize, many of immenſe extent, - 


' , 
— 1 
1 
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mely flight. But i in the higher regions, wher re-1 in 
falls, where. the viciſſitude of ſeaſons is hn 
and their rigor felt, houſes were conſtructed wit 
greater ſolidity. They were generally of a ſqu 
form, the walls about eight. feet high, built wil 


tures were, and rude as the materials may 


ſo durable, „ that many. of them, ſtill ſubſiſt i 


domeſtic ſtate of the other American nations b 
vaniſhed from the face of the earth. But it 

in the temples conſecrated to the Sun, and | 
= buildings deſtined for the reſidence of. thei 
monarchs, that the Peruvians dif played the uta 1 
extent of their art and contrivance. The deſeri 
tions of them by ſuch of the Spaniſh. writers 
had an. opportunity of contemplating them, While 
in ſome meaſure, entire, might have appeared 
highly exaggerated, if the ruins which ſtill remait 
did not youch. the truth of their relations. Thele 


every province of the empire, and by their 
quency demonſtrate that they are monuments 
A powerful people, wha muſt . have ſubſiſted; 
during a period of ſome extent, in a ſtate of n0 
inconſiderable improvement. They appear to have 
been edifices various in their dimenſions. Same of 


-' 
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barka ble for ſ6lidity, and reſembling wy Fe. 
i the ſtyle of architecture. The "temple of Pacha- 
amac, together With à palace of che Inca, jad a 


ne great ſtrukture, above half {on ve in Tirböit 
n this prbdigious pile, the ame ee 45 
hiding is confpicuous, as in other Works of the 
cruvians.” As they were una quainte&" with the 
le of the*pulley”,” and''other mechanital powers, 
nd could not elevate che large tones an 


ble height, the Walls of this” ediffce, in pr: tfiey 
rem to have made *their 
agnific 19%. 7 guF did not riſe 


iſe of mortat ot of any other cement in build 
ie bricks or ſtönes Were jöined with ſo 
icety , a_ the fears | can hardly be deb d 5 
The apart as fas, as the diſtribution of then 
an be 2 


ingle window in any part of che boildib#; An 


panmenth Ef Largeſt dimehffbn wut eher Hays 
deen perfectly ark, or illuminateck 
neans. But with all thefe;/ add many other imper- 


emain, muſt be tonſidertd as ſtupetidous efforts 
i a in dne hee n? We" Uſe” — 


2 


„ See NOTE EV. 33 


ortreſs , were ſo connected to ether as to Fong | 


by ſome other 


ctions that might be mentioned in their att of | 
nwildng; che works of che Petuviatis which till 


I 90 * i 


BQORK 
* 


l 


ric 
ich they employed in band 8 any 3 — 5 | 
reatelt effort 6500 


5 0 e twelve feet from 1 
he ground, "Though they ta not” n 1. 


"the rüins; Were illdifpofed; and 
forded little accommodation.” There was Rot 3 | 


no light could enter but by the door, All the ; 
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* 0 * and convey. to . . high, idea of the; pon 
vn. © poſſeſſed by their ancient monarchs. . 
.. ITbeſe, however were not the nobleſt or mol 
"uſeful, works of che lacas. The wa. regt 103 
from Cuzco, to Quito .cxtendipg, c40,an,unints 
rupted, ſtretch above fifteen, hundred miles, 1 

— entitled to fill higher praiſe, The, one Was cot 
lieg. through. ths, interior and moyntainou 

| . e ens b che, pleins on, th 
. dead the. language, of adanration 

- Sb fm gf the eariy writers expreſs the 
puſh ſhment - m:they.:firſt viewed thoſe Toat 
from the more. pompous deſcriptions of la 
| writers, ho labor 0 Jupport ſame favoxite theo 
| ee 7 one might be led t compan 
9 8 k of the Igeas,to.the. famoys military waſ 
remain, as manuments of, the Roman powers 

8 Bot in à country, where, there was no tame Animal 
except the Llama, Which waz Pcrcghr fd, 97 1 
9 ht, and but little. as 3 beaſi of burden, 
HOY ich roads; were, ſeldom. trod —.— bur 
| | 3 foot, no gręat degree of labor or art wal 
requilite 1 in formin La The Feruyian roads 
Were only fiſteen fees, in breadth n nd, in man 
places ſo gsa farmed e has efface 
every; veſtige of the, courſe in m bich, they ran. 
tte low 8 little more, ſeems.,to, have her! 
Jose, than to plant aregs, or to x, poſts at, certain 
intervals, in order, d the proper route 


AA travellers. To; b pat bee e 


- . „ 
Cieca, c. 60. 
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country was à more arduous taſk. Eminences B © 0 * 
re levelled, and hollows filled up, and for the 
eſervation of the road it was fenced with a bank 
turf, At proper diſtances, Tambos, or ſtore⸗ 
uſes, were erected for the Accommodation of 

Inca and his nttendants in their progreſs 

ough his dominions. From the manner in which | 7 
road was originally formed in, this higher and 
re imperviousregion, it has proved more duruble: 
| though, from the inattention of che 8 paniards 
every object but that of working” 7 mines; 
thing has been done towards | keeping t in 
pair, its courſe may ſtill be tracad Such was 
celebrated x0ad:of the Incas 3) and even from 
rs deſctiptiong-diveſted of every circumſtance 

188 manifeſt; exaggeration, or of ſuſpicious: alpedt, 

ol nut be conſidered as a ſtriking; proof of an 
alWcaordinary: propre eſs in improvement arid policy: 

o the ſavage:itribes of America, the idea of 
iitating communication with places at a diſtanca 
never - occurred! To the Mexicans it -was 
dy known: Even in the moſt civilized countries 

oy Europe, men had advanced: far in refinement: 
ore it became à regular object of national police 
form ſuch roads a0 render intercourſe commodi - 
. It was à capithl object of Roman policy to 
en a communication with! all the provinces 
in eir ern e g. * e 1 thoſe! 708 

0 | N N. 122 5 . 


* Nas, l babe este W. ip ” BY arg 1 
„ix c. 13. Bougury Noyage; p. 105. Ullea, Kuweronimien: 


P. 365. 
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— 


and bridges. The formation of thoſe roads: An 1 


\ 
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1 © on which are juſtly 
vn. 


po 


WY 


twiſting together ſome of the e withs 
* ,ofiers, with which their country 


| time whea the. Spaniards enteted Peru; no-kingil 


invention, ſuggeſted) a device 'whith:ſupplied'tl 


;. conſidered. un one; of dhe gl 


monuments both of their, wiſdom and their-poy 
But during the long reigu of barbariſm, the Ra ; 
roads were--ntglefted or deftroyed:z; arid at 


ere could boaſt of any work of pu 
that could be na hoe: with che g | 
toads formed by:the Incas. 375 | 27,49: amman'y 


improvement in Peru equally: unknown ober 
the reſt of Ametica. In its courſe from fouth 
north, the road of the Incas; e rn 
the torrents which: roll from the Andes tom 
the Weſtern Ocean. From che rapidity of N 
courſe, as well as from the frequency aud i 
of their inundatibn, theſe were unnavignble- 
expedient, however; was: ta bel ſaund * 
them. The Peruvians, from their run 2 
with the uſe of arches, and ee s 
in wood, could not conſtruct) bridges eithet 


ſtone or timber. But neceſſity, the parent 


defect. They formed cables of great e | 
abounds 
of theſe cables they ſtretched acroſs the red 
Parallel to one another, and made them faſt 
each: ſide. Theſe they pound firmly / together 
interweaving ſmaller ropes ſo cloſe, as to form 
compact piece of net-work , which being cover 
with branches of. trees and earth, way mee alot 


\ 


1 


\ 
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pointed to attend at each bridge, to keep it in 
pair, and to aſſiſt paſſengers. In; the level 


od ſtill, they are paſſed in Basar, or floats; in 
e couſtruction, as well as navigation of which, 
je ingenuity; of the Peruvians appears to be far 
perior to that of any people in America. Theſe 
d advanced no farther; in naval- (kill than the uſe 
{ the paddle, or oar; the Peruvians ventured to 
ile a maſt, and ſoread-- a fail; by means of 


e wind, but could cer and tack with, great 
lerity '*. 

Nor were the e _— art of the Pemnvinas 
fined ſolely. to objects of eſſential utility. They 


led elegant. They poſſeſſed the precious metals 
greater abundance than any people of America. 
ey obtained. gold 1 manner with the 
xicans, by ſearghing in the channels of. rivers, 
waſhing the earth in which particles of it were 
tained. But in order to procure. filyer,. they 
ated, no inconſiderable degree of {kill and inven- 


king a ſhaft into the bowels of the earth; and 


ee NOTE XXXVI. 


p: lib. Ii, c. 7, 8. Herrera, dec, 5. lib. iv. G. * 3 
1 4 Ulloa, Voy. i. 167, CC, B08 age 
vor. in. ä 


ountry z; Where the rivers. became deep and. broad | 


d made ſome, progreſs. in arts, which may be 


n. They had not, indeed, attained the art of 


netrating to the riches concealed there; but they 
ned deep caverus on the banks of rivers and | 


t with. tolerable ſecurity-” + Proper: perſons. were n 0 O 


VII. 


hich their balzas not only went nimbly before 


Mode of re- 
Hning filver 
ore. 


„be, ap. Rum. iii. 376, B. Zatate, lib. i. e. 14. 


— — 


1 0 the ſides of mountains; and ede ſuch veing 
did not dip ſuddenly beyond their reach. In othe 


VII. 


— 


it up in baſkets . They had diſcovered the an 


elegance. 


. grounds, fo artificially - conſtructed, that the draug 


By this ſimple device, the purer ores were ſmelt 
with facility, and the quantity of ſilver in P 


employed in the fonRions of common life 
made of it 


the former, moſt of the filver veſſels and trinkt 
were melted down, and rated according to ti 


8 che ſpoil. 
Works of 
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places, where the vein lay near the ſurface, t. 
dug pits to ſuch a depth, that the perſon w whi 
worked below could throw out the ore, or hah 


fmelting and refining this, either by the frm 
application of fire, or where the ore was my 
ſtubborn, and impregnated with foreign ſubſtance 
by placing it in ſmall-ovens or furnaces, on hig 


of air performed the function of a bellows, 
engine with which they were totally unacquaintd 


was ſo conſiderable, that many of the utenl 


Several of thoſe veſſels and trinke 
are ſaid to have merited no ſmall degree of eftin 
tion, on account of the neatneſs of the workmanſhi 
as well as the intrinfic value of the materials. 
as the conquerors of America were well acquaint 
with the latter, bat had ſcarcely any conception 


weight and fineneſs of the metal i in "Wh diviſion 


In other worky of mere 33 or o, 


i 4, 


„ Ramuſio, it. 474, "I EN RT” off 
* Acoſta, lib. iv. 6. 4, 5. ver, p. x. id, vi / 
1 Entreten, 258. 
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Wipccimens: of thoſe have been dug out of the 
Guacas , or mounds of earth, with which the 
peruvians covered the bodies of the dead. Among 
heſe are mirrors of various dimenſions ;” of hard 
dining ſtones highly poliſhed ; veſſels of earthen - 
are of different forms ; hatchets, and other 
aſtruments, ſome deſtined for war, and others 
or labor. Some were of flint, ſome of copper, 
ardened to ſuch a degree by an-unknown proceſs, 
5s to ſupply the place > ob iron on ſeveral occaſions.” / 
ad the uſe of. thoſe tools formed. of copper been 
general, the progreſs of the Peruvians in the arts 
night n been ſuch, as to emulate that of more 
ultivated nations. But either the metal was ſo 
are, or the operation by which it was hardened, 
tedious, that their inſtruments of copper were 
w, and ſo extremely ſmall, that they ſeem to 
ave been employed only in Vighter: works, But 
en to ſuch a circumſcribed uſe of this imperfect 
al, the Peruvians were indebted ſor their 
rious arts. The ſame obſervation, however, 
ay be applied to them, which I formerly; made 
ith reſpect to the arts of the Mexicans. . From 
eral ſpecimens of Peruvian utenſils and orna- 
ents, which are depoſited in the royal cabinet af 
adrid, and from. ſome preferved in different 
dllections in other parts of Europe, I have reaſon 
delieve 7 the W is more to de 


0 
e ee | 


their ingenuity has been: lighly celebrated. Many OOo 
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* O adamnirell on account of the rude tools with whi 
vn. it was executed, than on account of-its-intrinſ 
seatneſs and elegance; and that the Peruvian 
though the moſt improved of all the Americans 
| were not advanced beyond the infancy of arts. 
a= imper= * But notwithſtanding ſo many particulars, whic 
pron . to indicate a high degree of improvemer 
in Peru, other circumſtances occur that ſuggeſ 
ſe idea of a ſociety ſtill in the firſt ſtages of it 
ttranſition from barbariſm to civilization. In all t 
Vo eitles but dominions of the Incas, Cuzco was the on 
. place that had the appearance, or was entitled t 
the name of a city. Every where elſe, the-peopl 
lived moſtly in detached. habitations, diſperſ 
over the country, or, * the utmoſt, ſettle 
together in ſmall villages But until men at 
| brought” to aſſemble in numerous bodies, 
incorporated in ſuch cloſe union, as to 5 
frequent intercourſe, and to feel mutual-depent 
ence,; they never imbibe- perfectly the ſpirit, « 
aſſume the manners of ſocial life. In a country 
immenſe extent, with only one city, the proę 
of manners, and the improvement either of tl 
neceſſary or more refined arts, muſt have been 
flow, and carried on under ſuch diſadvantag 
that it is more ſurpriſiig the Peruvians ſbon 
bave advanced ſo far in refinement, an 0 
tthey did not proceed farther, 
No perfect , In conſequence of this ſtate of imperſech u uni 


: ans og: of profeſſions in Peru was. not 


\ 


— 
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omplete-as among the Mexicans. The leſs cloſely Be 

wen aſſociate, the mate ſumple are their manners, VI, 

and the ſewer their wants. The crafts of common 

nd moſt neceſſary ufe in life do not, in ſuch a, 

ſate, become ſo complex or difficult, as to render 

t requiſite! that men ſhould be trained to them 

y any particular courſe of education. All the 

ts, accordingly , which were of daily and ven 

adiſpenſable utility, were exerciſed. by every. - "Os 

Peruvian; indiſeriminately. None but the artiſts, hag 

nployed' in works. of mere curioſity, or ornament, ' 

onſtituted -a ſeparate; order of a or were 

iſtinguiſhed from other: citizens? ö. | 
From the want of cities in Peru 10 another Little com. 

onſequence followed. There was little commerciab . 2 — 4 

tercourſe among the inhabitants of that great, 

mpire. The activity of commerce is coeval with 

e foundation of cities; and from the moment. 

bat the members of any community ſettle in 

wnſiderable numbers in one place, its operations 

become vigorous. The. citizen muſt depend for 

ubſiſtence on the labor of thoſe who, cultivate. 

ie ground. They, in return, muſt receive ſome. 

zuivalent. Thus mutual . is:eſtabliſhed, 

ad the productions of art are-regularly;exchanged, 

or the fruits of agriculture. In the tons of the 

exican empire, ſtated, markets were held and. 


rhatever, could apply, any want or deſite of man, 
fas an object of commerce. But 1 in Oe 


TIL 


by AN hits: I8- e 0. 9. de, * 
. 4. 5 
wa "Ty 


' tive to improvement. 


Unwarlike 
ſpirit of the 
Peruvians. 


_ of cruſhing their oppreſſors, were loſt through the 


4 * 1 3. 1 . 1 


their character? The greater part of the Tude 


which rendered their manners 
5 minds un NY 


— 
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che ſingular mode uf dividies property, — 
manner in Which the people were ſettled; there 
Was hardly any ſpecies of commeree carries on 
between different provinces **,/ and the community 
was leſs acquainted with chat active intercourſe 
which 1 45 once a bong 'of union Peart os 


But the unwarlike wilt of the Peruvians was 
the moſt remarkable, as well as moſt fatal deſec in 


„ 


oppoſed their invaders with 
un lnteu ferocity, though with little coridudt's 
ſucceſs. The Mexicans maintained the ſtruggle it 
deſence of their liberties, with ſuch perſevering 
fortitude, that It was with! difficulty the'Spani: 
triumphed over them. Peru was ſubdued at once 
and almoſt without reſiſtanee; and the mot favor 
able opportunities of regaining their freedom i anc 


4 


timidity of the people. Though che © traditions 
hiſtory of the Peruvians repreſents all the Ineas 
warlike'princes, frequently at the head of armies 
which they led to victory and conqueſt ; few fymf 
toms of ſuch a martial ſpirit'appear in any ef thei 
operations ſubſequent” to the invaſion of the Spi 
niards. The inffuenee, perhaps, of thoſe inſtitution 
gentle, gave thei 
ſoftneſs ; perhaps, the <onftan 


I IVA TO $91 _—_ 1&8" ©: 


egg lib. vi. c. 8. 
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e ferenity * ad; of the climate ——__ 2 0 0 
taervated the vigor of their frame; perhaps, fome va. 
n principle i in their government, E | 
Y 


the occaſion of this political debility. Whatever 
nay have been the cauſe; the fact is certain, and 
there is not an inſtance in hiſtory of any people ſo 
ttle advanced in refinement, ſo totally deſtitute of 
Wrilitary enterpriſe. This character bath deſcended 
alto their poſterity. The Indians of Peru are now 
rore tame and depreſſed than any people of Ame - 
ca. Their feeble ſpirits, relaxed in lifeleſs in» 
action, en a * n 2 n den or _ | 
xertion.. e ; 
But, | beſutes thoſe cata defeats 3 in Ur 30 
ical ſtate of Peru, ſome detached circumſtances 
nd facts occur in the Spaniſſi writers, which dif- 
ver a conſiderable remainderof barbarity in their 
manners. A cruel cuſtom; that prevailed in ſome of 
e moſt ſavage tribes, ſubſiſted among the Peru- 
mans. On the death of the Incas, and of other emi- 
ent perſons, à conſiderable number of their at- 
ndants as put to death, and interred around their 
Guacas, that they might appear in the next world 
"1th their former —— aud be ſerved with the 
me reſpect. On the death of Huana - Capac, the 
hoſt powerful of their monarchs, above à thouſand 
victims were doomed to him toe the 
mb. In one particular, their manners appear 
o have been wore barbasous thän cheſe of moſt 
ude tribes, Though acquainted with the uſe of W 
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BOOK fre in preparing maize, and aber wachen bäh 
viz. food z. they devoured both fleſh and lh perfegly 
raw, and aſtoniſhed the Spaniards with a pradlic 
repugnhuk. to the ideas af all civilized people 
Other d. But; thaugh Mexico and Peru are the polite: 
We money of Spain in the New World, Which, on aceoun 
America, both of their ancient and preſent ſtate, have a 
; tracted! the greateſt attention; her.ather:dominion 
there are far from being inconſiderable, either it 
extent or value. The greater part of them was 10 
duced to ſubjection duting the ee 
teenth century, by private adventurers, hot 
out their ſmall armaments either in Hag, 
Old Spain; and were we to follow each leadet it 
his progreſs, we ſhould-diſcover the ſame dais 
courage, the ſame perſevering; ardor, the ſame 
pacious deſire of wealth, and the ſame, capacity 
enduring and ſurmounting every thing 3 in order te 
attain it, which cliſtinguiſhed the operations of the 
Spaniards in their greater American conqueſis. Bu 
inſtead of entering into a detail, which) from th 
ſimilarity of the tranſactions, would a | 
A brieffore repetition of what has been already related. Liha 
vey of hem. £cisfy; myſelf with ſuch a view of thoſe. provinces q 
the Spaniſh empire in America „which have no 
hitherto: been mentioned, as may conveyqte m 
readers an adequate idea of its $reaturley: fertilt 

and opulence. 5 R443 STIL <4 So u 
Such as are 1 Wenn _ countries contiguous t0.he 


adjacent to 
3041 18 41: 9 N n 


rh Mere, p- 190, Sancho, Ram, 1. TY C. 
dec. 5 . . C. 3. 1 it fin 3 49 
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have given ſome account, and ſhall! then briefly 


iſdiction of the viceroy vf New Spain extends 
er ſeveral po vinces, which were not ſub ect to 


the — — of California; as well 
the immenſel kingdoms; of New Navarre and 
e Mexico, Which bend: towards the weſt and 
ech, did not acknowledge the Tovereignty of 
« ante: uma or his predeceſſors. Theſe Wr amet, 
ior in magnitude to all the Mexican empire, are 
uced ſome) to a greater, others to a leſs degree 
"WF ſubjection to the Spaniſſi yake. They entend 

gh the maſt delightful part of the temperate 
ne; their ſoul is, in general, remarkably fertile, 
| all their productions, whether animal or vege - 
e, are moſt;perſett in their kind. They have 
communication either with, the Pacific Ocean, 
with the Gulphiof Mexico, and are watered.by | 
ers which not only enrich them, but may become 
Hlervient to commerce. The rt of Spa- 
ads ſettled aa thoſe: vaſt countries, is indeed ex- 
wely mall. They may be ſaid to have ſub· 
ed, rather: than to have occupied them. But if 
population in their ancient eſtabliſhments i in 
erica, ſhall, continue: to ĩnereaſe, they may gra. 
ly ſpread ouer thoſe provinces, of which, how- 
r inviting they have not hitherto been ale e 
e full poſſeſſion. wy en ert Wu 


HIS DO AMERTCA. ” a, ; 
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VII. 


ibe the other diſtricts of Spaniſh' America. The the empire 
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ne . may contribute to the Werd Aich mines. 
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1 0 0 popalative; bf fone) UiRciat: Very: rich mines boi 
vn. of gald and ſilver have been en a 
the regions which I have mentioned. 
| — wes; opened, and worked with ee 1 m 
titude of people reſort. In order-40; ſuppiy d | 
with the neceſſaries of life, tente 
increaſed, artiſans of various kinds muſt aſſemb. 
and induſtry as well as wealth will be gradus 
- diffuſed. Many examples of this have occured 
different parts of America ſince they fell under t 
dominion of the Spaniards. Populous villages a 
large towns have ſuddenly ariſen amidſt unin 
bited wilds and mountains; and the Working 
mines, though far from being the moſt proper i 
ject towards which the attention of an infant ſociq 
ſhould be turned, may became the means both 
promoting uſeful activity, and ef augmetiting 
A recent number of people. A recent and ſimgulat inſta 
2 this has happened, which, at it is but ! 
vey. known in Europe, and may be productive of g 
effects, merits attention. The Spaniards ſettled 
the provinces of Cinaloa and Sonora, had been lo 
diſturbed by the depredations of fome fierce tri 
of Indians. In the year 1763 the incurſions 2 
_ thoſe ſavages hecame ſo frequent, and ſo « 
tive, that — Spaniſh inhabitants, Ui Ape, 
plied to the Marquis de Croix, viceroy of Mex: 
for ſuch a body of troops as might enable chem) 
drive thoſe formidable dete "Fre their pla ic 
of retreat in the mountains. But the treaſury": 
Mexico was ſo much exhauſted by the vaſt ty: 
dnn from it; in order to ſypport”'the Tate Pt 


* 
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ninſt GreatBritaits, chat the viceroy could afford n 6 o 
em no aid- The feſpect due to his vittues, ac⸗ vn. 
pliſhed What his official power could not effect. 
bprevailed wich the merchants ef New Spain to 
lance about two hundred thoufand peſos for 
Lying the expenſe of the expedition. The war 
— dy an officer of abilities; and after 
1 protracted for three years, chiefly by the dit. 
ty of purſuing ehe fugitives over mountains and 
| — defiles which were almoſt impaſſable; it 
ninated, in the year 1771 in the final ſubmiſſion 
he tribes; which had been ſo long the object of 
or to che two ptovinces An the courſe of this 
ice, the Spaniards marched through countries 
p which they ſeem not to have penetrated before 
time, and diſeovered mines of fuch value, as was 
miſhing: even to men acquainted with the riches 
tained in the mountains of the New World. At 
teguilla, in che province of Sonora, they entered 
in of fourteen leagues in” extent, in which, at 
depth of only ſneteen inches, they found gold in 
ins of ſuch u fte, that ſoine-of — w hed 5 5 
e warks, and in ſuch quantities, chat in a. 
h with fewlaborers, they ted a th 
ks of gold in 2 
h the earth that bad been dug, which a 
We ſo rich, thatiperfons of (kill computed 4 that it 
ht yield Whit Would be equal in value ton 
ion of peſos. Before the end of the year Pyr; 5 
ve two thouſand perſons were ſettled in Cine- _ 
Ia, under the government of proper migiſtrates, 
E * of eventful As ſeveral 


en anke and the foil as ſo barren, 
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other mines, not inferior in richneſs 96; AY 


to the ancient Mexicans, than the. provinces: whi 


| 
to be ſo little frequented, that,even- its ferm wif" 
an iſland, not as a peninſula Though the 


acquired a, dominion, over it as complete as 


| icy, and to govern, the natives by the ſame maxi 
I n order to prevent the court of Spain from 


ee NOTE XI. 


' T4 
| 


Cineguilla, have been diſcovered, both in None 
and Cinaloa , it is probable, that theſe ne 
and thinly. inhabited provinces, may ſoon be 
as populous and valuable as h tof the Span 
in ers or d nd | 
Ihe peninſula of California ann 60 
che Vermilion ſea, ſeems to have been.leſs.knoi 


the year 1536.”'.. During: a logg period it contin 


onknown, and in moſt charts it was repreſented 


mate of this country, if we may Judge ani 
Gtuation,, muſt be. very deſirable; the 
have made ſmall progreſs. in peopling .it. Ten 8 
the cloſe of the laſt century, the, Jeſuits, 'who 
great merit in exploring this neglected provin 
andin civilizing its rude inhabitants, impercepuil 


which, they poſſeſſed in their miſſions in Paragu 
and they labored to introduce into it the ſame 


ceiving any jealouſy of their deſigus and operati 
they ſeem ſtudiouſly, to have depreciated:the califi 
try, by repreſenting the climate as ſo diſagreed 
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es, could have induced them to ſettle 1 98 
Feral public - ſpirited citizens endeavoured 4 
deceive their ſovereigus, and to give them a 
ter view of California; but in vain.” At length, 
che expulſion of, the Jeſuits from the Spaniſh 
minions, the court of Madrid, as prone at that 
ature to ſuſpeR- the purity of the Order's in- 


cit truſt, appointed Don Joſeph Galvez, whoſe 
lities have ſince raiſed him to the high rank of 
niſter for the Indies, to viſit that peninſula. His 


pearl fiſhery on its coaſts to be aluidie, and 


xarance/*', From its vicinity to Cinaloa and So- 


poſed, California may, by degrees, receive from 


ger reckoned among the deſolate "and. uſcleſs 
icts of the Spaniſ empire. 

On the eaſt of Mexico, Yucatan and 8 
comprebended in the government of New 


e provinces, ſtretching from the Bay of Cam- 
Wacky. beyond Cape Gracias a, Dios, do not, like 
other territories of Spain in the New World, 


R. ” Venegas Hit, of. California, i. a6. 
„ Lorepzano,, YR r 0 


tions , as formerly to confide in them with im- 
ount of the country Was favorable; he. found 


a, it is probable, that if the population of theſe. 
winces ſhall increaſe in the manner which I have 


n ſuch a recruit of - inhabitants, as to be no 


in, though anciently they can hardly be ſaid to 
e formed a part of the Mexican empire. Theſe 


. 


thing” but a zealous: defire, of converting the * 0 O x 


VII. 


and proba- 


bility of its 


improving. 


diſcovered. mines of gold. of a very promiſing 


® © © & derive their valoe eicher fm che 


— 


vn. 


great valve. During a long period, no 


dhe firſt attempt at 
| moved to the ifland of Triſt, in the Bay of 
tion, remonſtrances , and open 


ters of the laſt war extorted from the Court 
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fertility of t 
ſoil, or the richneſs of their mines; but they 
dace in greater abundance , than any part of 
rica, the >od-tree, which, in dying ſome 
lors, is fo far to any other mater 
that the conſumption of it in Europe is cc 
able , ani] ie bas bee dn rück M cadaniN 


midable rival was now ſeated in the neighbe 

of the Spanifſh- territories. One of che firſt" obj 
which tempted the Eogtiſh ſettled in that iſland, 

the great profit arĩſing from the logwood trade, i 
the facility of wreſting ſome portion of it from 

Some adventurers from Jamaica'm 
Cape Catoche , the ſouth-eaſt 
montory of Yucatan , n 
carried on a gainful traffic. When moſt of thet 
near the coaſt in that place were felled; they 


peachy ; and in later times, their principal ſatin : 
been in the Bay of Honduras. . = 
ed at this encroachment , endeavoured by ne 

force, to prev” 
the Engliſh from obtaining atry footing on d 
part of the American continent. But after ftn 
gling againſt it for more than a century, the d 


a reluctant conſent to tolerate this — 
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ich this hambling conceffion occaafioned , ſeems 
have prompted the Spaniards to deviſe a me- 
| Lern k cb e e e 
than all the efforts of negociation or vio- 
The logwood' produced on the weſt coaſt 


TI 


ſuperior to that which grows on the 
where the Engliſh are fettled By en- 


1 (14,0 


A Fours paying any 
*, ſuch vigor has been given to this branch 


— and the logwood which the Engliſh 


ned ** fince it obtained a legal ſanction; and, 


event, Yucatan and Honduras will become 
lefhons of confiderable im to Spain. 
dull farther eaſt than Honduras he the two 
ances of Coſta Rica and Veragua , which like- 
E belong to the vice royalty of New Spain; but 
b have been ſo much neglected by the Spaniards, 
are apparently of ſuch ſmall value, that they 
it no particular attention. 

fe moſt important province depending on the 


wliſbed their dominion in foe of its northern 


* Treaty of Faris, Art. xvii. 
„ Real Cedula, Campomanes, i 1. 148. 
See BOTE JOE 


* 


Incatan, where the ſoil is drier, is in quality 


ging the cutting of this, and permitting the 


; probable, will ſoon be finally abandoned. In 


-royalty of Peru, is Chili. The Incas had 


igners in the heart of its territories . The pain BOOK 


vn. 


and revival 


to market fins fun Id nch ia value, that 
* trade to the Bay of Honduras has gradually 


and Veran- 


3 0 0X Gra but in the greater part of the eountn 


/ buave mentioned. The latter, after baving gi 


Excellence 
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its gallant and high ſpirited inhabitants maintain 
their independence. The Spaniards, alluxed WW 
the fame of its opulence., early attempted. the c 
_ * queſt. of it under Diego, Almagro ;; and after 
death, Pedro de Valdivia, reſumed the defi 
Both met with fierce, oppoſiti on. The former 
linquiſhed the enterpriſe in the manner Whie 


many diſplays, both of courage and military { 
. was cut off, together with a conſiderable, body 
troops vnder. his command. Franciſco; de Villag 
Valdivia's . lieutenant , by his ſpirited, candy 
checked the natives in their career, and ſaved 
remainder of the Spaniards from deftrathies. 
degrees , all the champaign country along 
cCoaſt was ſuhjected to the Spaniſh dominiog, 
mountainous country is ſtill poſſeſſed by the F 
ches, Araucos, and other tribes of its oxigina 
habitants, formidable neighbours to the Spaniard 
with whom, during the courſe of two cęntuii 
they have been obliged to maintain almoſt per 
tual hoſtility, ſuſpended galy by a few e 
inſecure peace. 
That part of Chili then, which may prope 
be deemed a Spaniſh. province, is a narrow diſtr 
extending along the coaſt from the rh a of / 
camas to the iſland of Chiloe, above nine bund 
miles. Its climate is the moſt delicious in 
New World, and is e en 15 that of: 


9 Book vi. p. 57, Ge. „ 25 5 1 p90 - 
regiot 
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ng on the Torrid Zone, it never feels the extre- 


reezes. The temperature of the air is ſo: mild 
ence to that of the fouthern provinces in their 
ative country. The fertility of the ſoit corre- 


ond. The moſt valuable of theſe, corn, wine . 


| 


we to as count! 


vrope attain to 4 ——— there. The animals 


larger ſtze than thoſe of Spain. Its breed of 
ſes furpaſſes, both im beauty and in fpicit, the 


nous Andaluſian race, from which chey fprung: 


: of the earth; ſhe hy 
bo Valuable mines: © 
r, and of lens, have A — in various 
n of it. ©? ano 11615 25 9 
A N Uinguilbed by ſo many bleffiogs; 


edits. bowels with 


ge 
ſr 
F Neri ſtation of the Spafards and muſt have 


n cultivate with peculiar predilection and care. 
lead of this, a great part of it remains unotcu- 


n 
of? 
- + eighty thouſand white inhabitants; and about 


510! 


ond 


Vol. III. | „ 


\ 


pity of heat, being fcreened on the eaſt by the 
\ndes , and refreſhed from the weſt by cooling fea- 


d ot; abound in Chili, as if they had bees naa 
Al the ftufe imported from 


times that number of negroes and people ol 
Q 


of filver, of cops 


22 


zegion on the face of the earth; | "Though! borders 1 68% 


VI 


nd equable, that the Spaniards give it the pres | 


,onds wich the” benignity of the climate, and is 
ronderſully accommodated. to European producs | 


four hemiſphere not only multiply, but improve 
this delightful region The horned cattle are 


or has Nature exhauſted her bounty on the furs 


. 


2 71 its 


be apt to conclude , would early become 1 i 


Spaniargs. 


d. In all this extent of country, there are not 


„ 
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£0 « 0 * iel race. The moſt fertile ſoil in Aa 


olf the Spaniards to av 


Proſpect of was deſtitute of one chief incitement. But 1 
* 3 that Spain, from motives which I ſhall ment" 


lies uncultivated, and ſome of its moſt == 
mines remain unwro —_ Strange as this nega 
themſelves'of advantages 

which ſeemed to court their acceptance, may 
pear, the cauſes of it can be traced. The on 
intercourſe of Spain with its colonies in the South 
Sea, was carried on during two centuries: by th 
annual fleet to Porto- bello. All the produte 
theſe colonies were ſhipped in the ports of Callao 
05 Arica in Peru, for Panama, and carried frot 
thence acroſs che iſthmus. All the commoditi 
which they received from the mother-· country, 
conveyed. from Panama to the ſame harbor 
Thus both the exports and imports of Chili paſſe 
through the hands of merchants ſettled in Pe 
Theſe had of courſe aiprofit on each; and in bc 
tranſactions. the Chileſe felt their on 'fiblandl 
tion; and having no direct intercourſe with t 
parent: ſtate, they depended upon another provi 
for the diſpoſal of: th roductions, as well as! 
the ſupply of their Wis: Under much diſcon 
ments, population cou 6 increaſe, and indufl 


| hereafter, has adopted a new. ſyſters, and cart. 
on her commerce with the colonies. in the Souve 
Sea, by ſhips which go round Cape Horn ; 2 
re& intercourſe: is opened between Chili and Wo: 
Mother-country.” The gold, the filver, and ei 
other .commodities of the province Will be 


1 in its own W for the manufac 


* 
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of Europe. Obhil may ſpeedily. riſe into that” im- 8 O O R 
portance among the Spaniſh ſettlements to which yu. 
WY: is entitled by its natural advantages. It may 
become the granary of Peru, and the. other pro- 
vinces along the Pacific Octati'; ; it may ſupply 
hem with wine, with cattle; with horſes, with 
temp , and many other articles for which they now 
jepend upon Europe. Though the new ſyſtem 
as been eſtabliſhed only a ewe years, thoſe effects 
of it begin already to be obſerved ”. If it ſhall be 
dhered to with any Readineſs for half A century, 
ne may venture to foretel, that population , „in- 
luſtry , and opulence will advagee i in this province 
yith rap id progreſs. . THAN 
To hs eaſt of the Andes, the provinces of Tu- Provinces of 
man and Rio de la Plata, FPöndder on Chili, and 8 N 
ke it were dependent on che Vice royalty of Peru. Plata. 
beſe regions of immenſe extent ſtreteh in length 
tom north to ſouth above thisteen hundred miles, 

nd in breadth more than a thouſand. This coun- Northera 
y, which is larger than moſt European kingdoms, a | 
aturally Forms itſelf into two great diviſions, one 2 
n the 2 7 and the other on the ſouth of Rio de 
Plata. The- former comprehends Paraguay, the 

mous miſſions of the Jeſuits, and ſeveral other 

Iſricts. But as diſputes have long ſubſiſted -be- 

reen the courts of Spain and Portugal, cohcern- 

its boundaries, which, it is probable, Will be 

bon finally aſcertained; either amicably, or by the 


kciſion of my bord, 1 chuſe to + 4 103 
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in Peru. But except at Buenos. Ayres, 
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| licy / in America, which has drawn fo much atten- 


8 eſtabliſh their dominion i in it, they were encourage 
to perſiſt 1 in the deſign, at firſt by the hopes of d 


prevent any other nation from ſettling there, anc 
indeed, ſcattered over it, a few places on whic 


bales inhabitants. One; circumſtance , how 
e 


account of this northern diviſion, until I enter upon 
the hiſtory of Portugueſe America, with Which 
it is N connected; and, in relating 1 it 1 
ſhall be able from authentic materials, ſupplied 
both by Spain and Portugal, to give a full and 
accurate deſcription of-the operations and views of 
the Jeſuits, in rearing that ſingular fabric. of po- 


— mp—_y . — _ _— ' — 


, and has deen ta” imperfeclly underſtood. The 
latter diviſion of the province contains the govern, 
ments of Tucuman and Buenos-Ayres, and to theke 
L ſhall at preſent confine my obſervations. 

The Spaniards entered this part of America by 
the river De la Plata; and ae a ſucceſſion a 
cruel diſaſters beſel them in their early attempts to 


covering mines in the interior country , and after 
wards by the neceſſity. of occupying it, in order tc 


penetrating. by this route into their rich poſſeſſions 


they have 


wade no ſettlement of any conſequence. in all the 
vaſt ſpace which I have mentioned. Fhere are 


they have beſtowed. the name of towns, and. tc 
which they have endeavoured to add ſome. dignity 
by erecting, them into biſhoprics ; but they are nc 
better than paltry. villages each. with two or three 


ef 
Ink 


pen 


r, which was not originally foreſeen, has con to 


tributed to render this diſtrict , - Houphs thin! 
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vince of Tucuman, together with the country to 
the ſouth of 'the Plata , inſtead of being covered 
with wood like other parts of America, forms one 

vaſt open plain, almoſt without a tree. The ſoil 
Wis a deep fertile mould, (watered by many ſtreams 
deſcending from the Andes „and clothed in per. 
petual verdure. In this rich paſturage, the horſes 
nd cattle imparted by 
have multiplied to a de 
elief. This has enabled the inhabitants not only 
o open a lucrative trade with Peru, by ſupplying 
t with cattle , horſes, and mules, but to carry on 
commerce no leſs beneficial by the exportation 
if hides to Europe. From both, the colony has 


uation for carrying on contraband trade, has 
een the chief ſource of its proſperity. While the 


ut any riſque of being either obſerved? or ob. 


ch quantities, that they not only ſupplied the 
e eaſtern diſtricts of Peru. When the Portu- 


Wks of Rio de Ia Plata, a new channel! was 
jened, by which prohibited commodities flowed 
to the Spaniſh territories , with ſtill more facility, 
a in great@- abundance, This illegal traflio, 


"3 


con 
anly 


e Spaniards from Europe 
ee which almoſt exceeds 


erived great advantages. Bit its commodious 


ourt of Madrid adhered to its ancient ſyſtem , with - 
ſpect | to its communication with America, the "Ro 
ver De la Plata lay ſo much out of the courſe 8 
oaniſh navigation, that interlopers, almoſt with- 
Iuted, could pour in European manufactures in 
ants. of the colony, but were conveyed into all 


eſe in Brafib extended their ſettlements to the | 


1 of conſiderable 1 erkncs - The pro- 8 0 oο nk 


vit. 
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BODORE however detrimental to the parent ſtate 8 contri. 


Other terri- . 


buted to the increaſe of the ſettlement, which had 
the immediate benefit of it, and Buenos - Ayres 
became gradually a populous and opulent town. 
What may be the effect of the alteration lately 
made in the government af chis colony, the nature 
of which ſhall be deſcribed in the ſublequent Book, 
cannot hitherto be known. 

All che other territories of Spain in as Nev 
World, the iſlands excefited , of whoſe diſcover 
and reduction I have formerly given an account 


ws — —— , ws — an Rok 
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are comprehended under two great diviſions ; the 
former denominated the kingdom of Tierra Firme 
the provinces of which ſtretch along the Atlantic 
* the eaſtern frontier of New Spain to th k 
mouth of the Orinoco; the latter, the New Kio 1 
dom of Granada , ſituated 3 in the interior county” 
Wich a ſhort view of theſe I ſhall loſe 2 Fare 
my work. 

To the eaſt of . the laſt province ſul 
| ject to the viceroy of Mexico, lies he iſthmus « 
Darien. Though it was in this part of the co 
tinent that the Spaniards firſt began to plant o 
lonies, they have made no conſiderable progreſs 
peopling it. As the country is extremely mou 
tainous, deluged with rain during a good part 
the year, remarkably unhealthful, and contains 
mines of great value, the Spaniards would pt 
bably have abandoned. it altogether, if they h. 
not been allured to continue by the excellence 
the harbour of Porto- bello on the one ſea, and t 
of Fauama on the other, Theſe haue been cal 
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the keys to' the communication between the north 1 
and ſouth-ſea , between Spain and her moſt valuable 


nama has become a conſiderable and thriving ton. 
The peculiar noxiouſneſs of its climate has pre- 
vented Porto- bello from increaſing in the ſame pro- 
portion. As the intercourſe with the ſettlements 
in the Pacific Ocean is now carried on by another 
channel, it is probable that both Porto- bello and 
Panama will decline „when no longer nouriſhed 
and enriched by that commerce to which they 


were indebted "_e their Ny J AP even their 
,Wexiſtence. 


- 
l 
5 
) 
/ 


Aretch to the eaſtward of the iſthmus of Darien. 
The country till continues mountainous”; but its 
wallies begin to expand, are well wittred* and 


part of America to the crown of Spain, about the 


cultivated. It produces, however , à variety of 
valuable drugs, and ſome precious ſtones, parti- 
Nalarly emeralds. But its chief importance is de- 

ved from the harbour of Carthagena, the ſaſeſt 
nd beſtihortified of any in the American dominions 


ſoon began to flouriſh.” As early as the year 1844, 
when Carthagena was choſen as the port in which 


the galeons ſhould firſt begin to trade on their ar- 
nval from Europe, , and to which they were di- 
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The provirices of Ciirlivgetiid ahd Suse os 


extremely fertile. Pedro de Heredia ſubjected this 


colonies. In conſequence of this advantage, Pa- 


Carthagena 
and Santa 


Martha. 


year 1532. It is thinly peopled, and of courſe il! 


of Spain. In a ſituation o favorable I, : commerce | 


it ſeems to have been a town of ſome note. But 


rected to return, in order to prepare ſor their 
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however ies to the parent ſtate, - Conti, 
buted to the increaſe of the ſettlement, Which had 
the immediate benefit of it, and Buenos» Ayre; 
became gradually a populous and opulent town. 
What may be the effect of the alteration lately 
made in the government af this.colony , the nature 
of which ſhall be deſcribed in the ſubſequent Book, 
cannot hitherto be known. 

All che other territories of Spain in * Ne 
World, the iſlands excefited , of whoſe diſcovery 
and reduction I have formerly given an account 
great diviſions; thy 
ſormer denominated the kingdom of Tierra Firme 
the provinces of which ſtretch along the Atlantic 
n the eaſtern frontier of New Spain to t 
mouth of the Orinoco; the latter, the New King 


dom of Granada, ſituated in the interior count 


Darien. 


With a ſhort view of theſe I ſhall Tags n Part 
my work. - 

To the eaſt of W , the laſt provints ſu 
5et to the viceroy of Mexico, lies the iſthmus « 
Darien, Though it was in this part of the cot 
tinent that the Spaniards firſt began to plant o 


| Jonies, they have made no conſiderable progreſs 


peopling it. As the country is extremely mou 


tainous, deluged with rain during a good part 
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the year, remarkably unhealthful, and contains 


mines of great value, the Spaniards would pr 


bably bave abandoned it altogether, if they h. 


not been allured to continue by the excellence 
the harbour of Porto- bello on the one ſea, and t 
of Baan on * other. Theſe hae been cal 
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the keys to the communication between the north B O ox 


nama has become a conſiderable and thriving town. 
The peculiar noxiouſneſs of its climate has pre- 
vented Porto- bello from increafing i in the ſame pro- 
portion. As the intercourſe with the ſettlements 
in the Pacific Ocean is now carried on by another 
channel, it is probable that both Porto- bello and 
Panrama will decline, when no longer nouriſhed 
and enriched by that commerce to Which they 
were indebted 150 their i n J u_ cx their 
exiſtence. 

The beriet of Carchsgeun and Santa Martha 
fetch to the eaſtward of the iſthmus of Darien. 
The country ſtill continues mountainous”; but its 
wallies begin to expand , are well wattred? and 
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cultivated. It produces, however, à variety* of 
abable drugs, and ſome precious ſtones, parti- 
alarly emeralds. But its chief importance is de- 
and beſWWortified of any in the American dominions 
hon. began to flouriſh.” As early as the year 1544, 


when Carthagena was choſen as the port in which 
he galeons ſhould firſt begin to trade on their ar- 
val from Europe, and to which they were di- 
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and ſouth-ſea , between Spain and her moſt valuable 
colonies. In -conſequence of chis advantage, Pa- 


extremely fertile. Pedro de Heredia ſubjedted this 


year 1532. It is thinly ese. and of courſe ill 
ved fromthe harbour of Carthagena, the Tafeſt 
t ſeems to have been à town of ſome note. But 


rected to return, in order to prepare ſor their 


vir. 


Carthagena 
- and Santa 
Martha. 


of Spain. In a ſituation ſo favorable, commerce | 


25 Evrope „its merchants. have been ſo long accul 


Ve 3 f 


trade with America, which has withdrawn from it 


there, will ſoon find or create employ ment for. itſelf 


channel. Its harbour is ſo ſaſe, and ſo conye 
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voyage home ward, che commerce of its-inhabjtamy F 
was ſo much. favored by this arrangement, that 
it ſoon. became one of the moſt populous, opulent, I 
and beautiful cities in America. There is, how. 
ever, reaſon to apprehend, that it bas se ts 
higheſt point of exaltation, and that it will be { 
far affected by the change in the Spaniſh ſyſtem of 


the deſitable viſits of the galeons, as to feel at leaf 
a temporary decline. But the wealth now collectee 


and may be turned with advantage into ſome ne 
niently ſituated for receiving commodities fron 


tomed ta convey theſe into all the adjacent pro 
vinces, that it is probable they will ſtill retain thi 
branch of trade, and Carthagena continue to be 
city of great importance. 
The province contiguous to Santa Martha or 
the eaſt, was firſt viſited by Alonſo de Ojeda it 
the. year 1499 ; and the Spaniards, on thei 
lauding there, having obſerved ſome huts in a1 
Indian village built upon piles, in onder to mise 
them above the ſtagnated water which cagffered'the 
plain, were led to beſtow upon it the name © 
Venezuela, or Little Venice, by their uſual pro 
penſity to find a reſewblance, between what the 
diſcovered i in America. and che objects which were 
hals to them in bn They wan ſome 


The Book iis 1 i. 5. W. „ . 
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apt to ſettle there ; but. with little ſuccels, The n 0.0 1 
zal reduction of the province was accompliſhed + vil. 
means very different from thoſe to which Spain - 
1s indebted ſor its other acquiſitions in the New 
World, The. ambition of Charles V. often. en- 
ed him in operations of ſuch variety and ex- 
ot, that his revenues were not ſufficient to defray | 
e expenſe of carrying them into execution. ; 
mong oth er expedients for ſupplying the deficiency -» © - 
his funds, he had borrowed large ſums from | 
e Velſetz of Avgſburgh , the moſt opulent 
erchants at that time in Europe. By way of 
bution for theſe, or in hopes, perhaps, of ob- 
ning a new loan, he beſtowed upon them the 
vince of Venezuela, to be held as a hereditary | 
from the crown of Caſtile, „on condition that 
thin a limited time they ſhould render them» 
ves maſters of the country, and eſtabliſh a co- 
y there. Under the direction of ſuch perſons, 
night have been expected, that a ſettlement 
ld have been eſtabliſhed on maxims very dif- 
ent ſrom thoſe of the Spaniards, and better cal- 
ted to encourage ſuch uſeful induſtry , as mer - 
ile proprietors might have known to be the 
t certain ſource of proſperity and opulence. 
unfortunately they committed the execution 
their plan to ſome of. thoſe ſoldiers of fortune 

a which Germany abounded in the ſixteenth 
Witry, Theſe adventurers, impatient to amaſs 
es, that they might ſpeedily. abandon a ſation 
ch they ſoon diſcovered to be very uncomfort- 
, Inſtead of planting a colony in order to cul- 


reer 
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n o o x tivate and improve the country , | waridered: fre 

vn. diſtrict to diſtri, in ſearch of mines, plunderi 

the natives with unſeeling rapacity , or oppreſſi 

them by the impoſition of intolerable taſks, 

the courſe of a few years, *their avarice and ex 

tions, in compariſon with which thoſe of the g 

niards were moderate, deſolated the province 

completely, that it could hardly afford them f 

ſiſtence, and the Velfers relinquiſhed a prope! 

from which the inconfiderate conduct of tt 

agents left them no hope of ever deriving any 

vantage When the wretched remainder of | 

Germans deſerted. Venezuela, the Spaniards ag 

took poſſeſſion of it; but, notwithſlanding m 

natural advantages, it is one of their mc 
guiſhing and unproductive ſettlements. 

Caraccas and The provinces of Caraccas and Cumana are 

Cumana. -Jaft of the Spaniſh territories on this coaſt ; but 

relating the origin and operations of the « 74 

cantile company, in which an excluſive f 

of trade with them has heen veſted , I ſhall h 

after have occaſion to conſider cheir ſtate and = 

ductions. 

ew Ring · The New Kingdom of Granada is entirel 

an. inland country of great extent. This important 

dition was made to the dominions of Spain al 

the year 1536 , by Sebaſtian de Benalcazar 

Gonzalo Ximenes de Queſada, two of the bras. 

and moſt - accompliſhed” officers employed in In 

conqueſt os America. The former J who q 


* Civedo y Bagnos, Hiſt, de Venezuela, p. 1, 


et, than any 2 in America but the Mexi- 
„they defended themſelves 
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nded at thee time in Quito, attacked it hk 
e ſouth ; the latter made his invaſion from Santa 
artha on the north. As the original inhabitants 
this region were farther advanced in improve- 


s and Peruvians 
th great reſolution and: good conduct. The 


nook 
Vit | 


lities and perſeverance of Benalcazar and Que- 
a ſurmounted: all oppoſition, though not with- 


t encountering 'many:dangers , and reduced the 
otry into the form of a Spaniſh province. 


The New Kingdom of Granada is ſo far ele- 

ted above the level of the ſea, that though it 

vroaches almoſt to the equator', the climate is 
narkably temperate. The fertility of its valliès 


not inferior to that of che richeſt diſtrictz in 


nerica, and its higher grounds yield gold and 
cious ſtones of various kinds. It is not by 
ing into the bowels of the earth that this gold 


found ; it is mingled with the ſoil near the ſur- 
and ſeparated from it by repeated waſhing 


has been diſcovered, by experience; to be fo fa 


them , that they cannot be employed with adva 3 
ein the deep Giver mines, they are more capable 


Fan the other ſpecies of labor than In- 


. As the natives in the New Kingdom of 
dl are exempt from that ſervice, which has 


I water. This operation is carried on wholly 
negro ſlaves; for though the chill ſubterrauean 


ilted their race ſo re rs in other parts of et ein 


Bool Iv. vol. i ii. b. 119, .. 
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® o o x the country is ill remarkably | populous, or 
diſtricts yield gold with a profuſion no leſs wonde 


Pamplona, ſingle laborers have collected in 
day what was equal in value to a thouſand peſos 
A late governor of Santa Fé brought with b 


This, which is, perhaps, the largeſt and f 
depoſited in the royal cabinet of Madrid. 
duſtry of various kinds begin to be encourag 


quarter, the New Kin 
munication with the Atlantic, by the river Orino( 


\ 


than that in the vale of Cineguilla, Which 1 he 
formerly mentioned, and it is often found in lar 
pepitas or grains, which manifeſt the abundan 
in which it is produced. On a riſing ground n 


to Spain a lump of pure gold, eſtimated to 
worth ſeven hundred and forty pounds ſterli 


ſpecimen ever found in the New World, is u 


without founding any calculation on what'is 
and — the value of the gold uſus 
collected in this country, particularly i in the 
vinces of Popayan and Choco, is of conſiden 
amount. Its towns: are populous and flouriſh 
The number of inhabitants in almoſt every pan 
the country daily increaſes. Cultivation and 


And to proſper. A conſiderable trade is carried 
ich Carthagena, the produce of the mines, 
ther commodities, being conveyed don they 
river of St. Magdalen to that city. On an 
gdom of Granada has acc 


but the country which ſtretehes along its ba 
towards the eaſt, is little known', and: imperſe 
occupied by the Spaniards, 8 


5 


" Piedrabita, Hiſt, del N. Reino, p. 481, MS. penes 
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ir diſcoveries and conqueſis during more 


period hen their aut _ was. eſtabliſhed, 
| moſt all the vaſt regions in the New World, 
ſubject .to | their dominion, ., The effect of their, 


lon, t 


* improvement upon the parent 


us, are the objects. to which * now turn 
attention. . i Rs 

ee firſt ws conſequence. a. "the, eſtabliſh, 
do made by the Spaniards in America, was the. 
potion of the ancient inhabitants, to a degree, 
e aſtoniſhing and deplorable. .I have already, 
" Wikerent occaſions, mentigned the diſaſtrous; 
ace under, which the connexion of the Ame-; 


0 


FER 2 * 3 0 the 2 ds 0 of 


half a century, I have conducted them to 


„ and upon the commercial intercourſe of, 


A 


2 
vil, 
View of the 

policy and 
trade of the 


Spanis e- 
lonies. 


ments upon the countries ph which — took, 7 


tion of A- ED 


merica the 


fieſt ede of 


them. 
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. cauſes of their rapid conſumption. . Wherever 
arms in defence of their liberty 


by their fierce invaders.” But the greateſt deſc 
tion followed after the ſword was ſheathed, 


Cauſes of 
this in. the 


the conti · 
zent. 


1 


duſtry. When they were compelled by their 
maſters to take up a fixed reſidence, and to a 


at” regions, the original race of inhabitants w. 
away; in ſome it was totally extinguiſhed. 
Mexico, where a powerful and martial people 
tinguiſhed their oppoſition to the Spaniards bi 


ricans with the people of. our berich- ce 
menced; both in the iſlands, and in ſeveral pi 


was in the iſlands, and in thoſe provinces of 
ſom? parts of Continent which ſtretch from the Gulf of 


effects of the Spaniſh dominion were firſt and n 
ſenſibly felt. All theſe were occupied either 
Wandering tribes of hunters, or by duch 'as 


drove many to end their lives by violence. Fat 


:\ 
1 


of the continent, and have touched upon varidfy 


inhabitants of America had reſolution to 
and rights, ma 1 
periſhed in the unequal conteſt > and Were cit 


the conquerors were ſettled" in tranquillity. 


nidad to the confines of Mexico, that the 


made but ſmall progreſs in © cultivation and 


to regular labor; when taſks were impoled v 
them diſproportioned to their ſtrength, and \ 
exacted with unrelenting ſeverity, they poll 
not vigor either of mind or of body to ſuſtain 
unuſual load of oppreſſion. Dejection and de 


and famine deſtroyed more. In all thoſe exte 


forts of courage worthy of a better fate, great! 
bers fell i in the field; and chere, „ As well as io 
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1 greater numbers verified. under the hardſhips. B 0.0. * 
attending the Spaniſh armies in their various vill, 
editions and civil wars, worn out with the 
elſant toil of carrying their baggage ; Nenn 
military ſtores. 
But neither the rage nor cruelty of the! o News 

ds were ſo deſtructive to the people of Mexico, en ud 


Peru. 


4 


( 


: 
ol Peru, as the inconſiderate policy with which. 
; eſtabliſhed their new ſettlements. The for- 
were temporary calamities, fatal to individuals; 
latter was @ permanent evil, which, with gra- 
| conſumption , waſted: the nation. When the 
vinces of Mexico and Peru were divided among 
conquerors, each was eager to obtain à diſ. 

t, from which he might expect an inſtanta- 
us recompence for all bis ſervices. Soldiers, 
uſtomed: to the careleſſneſs and diſſipation of a 
lary life, had neither induſtry to carry on any 
) of regular cultivation, nor - patience to wait 
its low , but certain returns. Inſtead of ſet- 
g in the vallies occupied by the natives, where) 
fertility of the ſoil would have amply rewarded 
diligence of the planter, they choſe to fix their 
tons in ſome of the mountainous regions, fre- 
it both in New Spain and in Peru. To. ſearch- 
mines of gold and filver, was the chief, object 
heir activity. The proſpects which this opens, : 
"the alluring hopes which it continually pre- 
Ws, correſpond ' wonderfully with the- ſpirit. of 
erpriſe and adventure that animated: the. firſt 
grants to America in every part of their con- 
la order to puſh forward. thoſe favorite 
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* 
Oo ⁰ R projects, {6 many hands were une * ehavthe( 


VIII. 


Not the res 
iult of any 
tyſtem of 
poticy z 


Spain and Peru was fo much reduced, that in a f. 


. of the deſolation; have afcribed this 'tmexamp| 


vice of the natives became indiſpenſably requiſi 


They were accordingly compelſed to abandon th 


crowds to the mountains. This fudden tranfiti 


| from the ſotiry climate of the vallies , to the'c 


1 
ancient habitatiens in the plains, and driven WM 
1 
{ 
| 


penetrating air, peculiar to high lands in the to 
zone; exorbitant labor, ſcanty or unwholeſot 
nouriſhment, and the deſpondency occaſioned b 
ſpecies of oppreſſion to which they were not 
cuſtomed, and of which they ſaw. no end, afſed 
them nearly as much as their leſs induſtriobs est 
trymen in the iſlands, They ſunk under the uni 
prefſure of thoſe calamĩties, and melted: away wi 
almoſt equal rapidity : In conſequence of th 
together wich the introduction of the fall. pox 
malady unknown in America, aud extremely fatal 
the natives, the number of people both in N. 


years the accounts of their ancient Sopelatios: 
peared atmoſt incredible 

Such are the moſt couſiderable events _ Cav 
which, by their combined operation, contribut 
to depopulate America. Without attending 
theſe, many authors, aſtoniſhed at the fuddeno 


event to a ſyſtem of policy no leſs proſbund t 
atrocious. The et as ny PEO 


; Torquemada, i 8 EL 
Fairs 206. 


TFTorquem. 1550 642, ter: © rb. 


0 


bich, they had diſtoweredy- agd foraſeging.. the 
pollibility of maintainieguheir authority; over. 


, in order ti preſerve the 


re than oſtenſible motives for, encouraging, Cob 


only religious inſtructjou but mild treatment. 


Her ſucceſſors adopted the ſame ideas; 


- 1 ö 
* * 
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ISTORY "OF He "ol 
{ their, own inability tofu. the dvaſt regions R 


{bus to attempt his diſeoveries. Upon his ſuc: 
„che endeavoured to fulfil her pious purpoſe, i 
i manifeſted; the woſt tender _-concern to ſequre 


A; inoffeoſye. rade of, men ſubjected to her 8 


on n manyroccaſoes ; which Lhave mentioned, 
F authofigy! was interpoſed in the moſt vigorous . 
tions), to protect the people of America from 
ppreflion. of 006 Spaniſh aden "Their 


I 


people infinitely. ſuperiet to tbecſelves / ins num- 
polleſlion of America, 
olved to extermivate the inbabitants zianfl by con - 
ting a great part af the country into a deſert, en- 
woured 40 ſecure theit oh dominion ver it!. 
nations ſeldom extend chein views: to objects ſo | 
note, or lay their plans ſd deep; and, ſor the 
nor of humanity, e may obſerve, that non 
n ever deliberatęly ſotmedi ſuch -an-execrable . 
eme. The Spaniſh -mavarchs, far ſtam an 
on any ſuch ſyſtem of deſtructiou, were uniformly. 
icitous for the preſervation of their new ſubjecta- 
I Iſabella;;. — for propagating the chriſtian 
b, together with the: deſire of communicating 
knowledge of. truth, àndothe don ſolatioos of 
ſeion to people deſtitute af ſpiricual light ere 
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1 0 0 * ons for this putpoſe were numerous; ai 
viit often-repeated. They were framed with 'wiſdoul 
and dictated by humanityicAfter their poſſeflions if 
the New World became fo extenſive as might ha | 
excited fone apprehenſions of difficulty in retainit 
their do hinion over them; the ſpirit of their re; 
lations ws as mild as when their ſettlements we 
eonfived to the iſlands alone. Their ſolicitude 
protect the Indians ſeems rather to have augment 
as their acquiſitions increaſed; and from ardort 
accompliſh this they enacted, and enden voured 
enforce the execution of las, which excited a ft 
midable rebellion an one of their colonies, and ſpre 
alarm and difaffeRtion' through all the reſt. | 
the avarice of individuals was too violent to be cc 
trolled by the authority of laws. R us al 
daring adventurers , far removed from kus ſeat 
government, little acbuſtomed to the reſtraints 
military diſcipline while in ſervice, and ſtill 
diſpoſed to reſpect the feeble juriſdiction of c 
power in an infant colony, deſpiſed or eluded eve 
regulation that ſet bounds to their exactions 
tyranny. The parent ſtate, with perſevering au 
tion, iſſued edicts to prevent the oppreſſion oſ 
Indians the colboiſts, x , regardleſs — theſe or t 
ing to their diſtance for impunity, continued 
confider and treat them as flaves:” The govera 
themſelves, and other officers employed in the 
_Jonies , ſeveral of whom were as indigent and 
pacious as the adventurers over whom they pred 
were too apt to adopt their contemptuous idea 


the conquered people; and inſtead 6 checi m 


3 


nion of the Ne World ſHiotld not then be charge 
the court of Spain, ot be cdnſidered as the effet 
{any ſyſtem of policy adopted there. it dught'1 
imputed wholly to the ' tidigent add often 
aacipled advenearers,; whoſe fortune it was be. bo 
it: conquerors and firſt plattters of America : hs, 


ought diſgrace Upon their £54: FIGL. 2743 
With ſtill — injuſtice, have- dag auhon 
reſerited' the ihtolerating ſpirit of the Roma 
tholic religion, as che Ala of extetmindtitig t 
nericans, and have avcufed the Spatiſh ecclefiah 
5of attimating their eovifrytiech to the fläugbrer 
that innocent people, as idoluters and enemies of 
jd. But the firſt mifſlonaries WhO viſited Ame. 
a, though Wenk and illiterate; Were pious men 


adicatedd their character from ehe Apero GE 
ir conquerots, who, de tllem 'as int“ 
ble of dein formed do the Sffless 6f givil Hfe; 
bf comptehendiag the dctrinæs of religioh, <8 
ddd , that they Were à ſubofdnate rate df met, 


monafles, in prötecklug the Heipieſ flock xm. 
id Wiied to their chärge; hey appkat in # light Which 
eds luſtre upon their function. They were mi- 
ers of peace as endeavdiired to Mfeſt the rod 


ads of Legen 1 ah powerful 


/ 


ck the 
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couraged or contiived at tHeir excelſes. The def. 6 © 0 4 


afutes no leſs iucdirſiderate than unjuſt, coun- 
ated che ales ef me Soveteign, and have 


bey early eſpouſed the defente of the natives; and 


* 


whom the Hüld 6f Authre hä ſet the atk of 
vitude; Froin the actbuüht which 1 have givert 
the hütune and petſeveting zen of the Spaniſh 


* 


o "= hs 
—— LY » * * 
- 


nor the ef. 
fect of. ro- 


ligion, 


III. 


The number. 
po ag America, a very conſiderable number of the 


dians ſtill re- 


maining. 


b amematons the Americans were indebted ſor eve 


bays recourſe under the; hardſhips and exaQtions 


other delightful provinces, of the Mexican empi 


| dians 3-A pitiful, Temnant, indeed, of. its ancient MX 


occupied, almoſt entirely by Indians. In other pi 
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0 ee to mitigate; the, rigor of th 
Fate, „The glergy in the Spaniſh, ſettlements, reg 
27, as Well as ſecular, are, ill .coſiderad; by l 
dians as their vatural guardians, to Whom. the 


5 they are too oſten expoſed. 
But, notwithſtanding the rapid depopulation, 


151 race ſtill remains both in Mexico and Pen 

eſpecially. in thoſe; parts which were not expoſe 
to. the; firſt fury of the Spaniſh arms, or deſolate 
by the fiſt efforts of their induſtry, ſtill more n 
nous, In Guatimala, .Chiapa, Nicaragua, andi 


which, ſtretch along the South-ſea, che race of 
dians is ſtill numerous. Their fartlementan in fog 


places are ſo populous, as to merit the name of c 
ties In che three audiences into which New 1 


is divided, there are at leaſt two millions of 


ulation, but ſuch; as ſtill forms a body of peop 
uperior ia number to that of all the other inb 


bitants of this extenſive country. In Peru ſever 
diſtricts, particularly in the kingdom of Quito, 


pinces they are mingled with the Spaniards ; andi 

many of their ſettlements are almoſt the only pe 

bens. who. Profle ihe, ee an. and fill mo 

101¹ (clots Sn | 
* See NOTE XL, "mp ; 

n * NOTE XIIV. „See e NOTE 3 . 


— 


IS TNT OTE Te ths 


the inferiof fations in ſociety! As the tühabit“ & 6. & 
WM... both of Mexico" and Peru were atcoſignied) vite: 
. bed reſidence; and to k certain degres WE. 
Fur induſtry'; leſs) violence“ Was Tequitte r 
iging them to ſome conformity with the Furos =» 
an modes of evil life. But Wherever che Spa- : 
ids ſettled among the ſavage: tribes of America, | 
er attempts to incorporate With them bade been 
ways fruitleſs; und often futab to the natives I. 
tient of reſtraint, and diſdainitig labor xs a MHH 
ſervility, they either abandantd' their original 
s, and ſought for independente in mothfils 
d foreſts ſhacctflible ' co their oppreſſors; of pe. 
hed when" reduced to'x Rate/reppgiarit tb Mer 
cient ideas and habits. I the diſtriets adjsceirn 
Carthageha, to Panama, and to Buenos! RNyte 
deſolatien is more general than even in thoſe 
of Mekich and” Peru of *whith the SPA 
ds have taken moſt full poſſeſſion; "51994 1! 
But the”eftabliſiiments "oF: the Spamfards in dhe Genera) 
World, though fatal to, its ancient Inhabits ions of che 
s, were made at a perio@&when' that 'mBharehy Spain in ty 
s capable of forming them te beſt sdeuftage. colonies. 
de union of all its petty kingdoms, Spin Was 
ome a powerful ſtate, equal to o great a um 
Piraking. | Its motarchs, Hrving extended their 
ad crogative far beyond the liniits which" once cir 
Prfcribed the regal power in Every! kingdom of 
moſnope, were Hardly ſubjeck tb control; eicher in 


. 


ncerting | 'of in 5 executing "their Fr meafures. in 
ty wide. extended empire, the form” of igovem- 
at muſt be ſimple, and the'fovereign' authority 


a6 HIS TORY. OF AMERTC A: 
0 0, x ſuch, chat its reſolutigos may be taken with prom 
vi, titude,. and may, pervade the whale with ſpfficig 

force. Such as, the power of. the Spaniſh; 1 
narchs . wheo they were called to deliberate pc 

ing the mode of ęſtabliſning their dominion! ov 

the moſt remote proyinces, which had ever bee 
ſubjecdted to an Eyropean Rate, In this delibe 
ton they felt themſelves under ng conſtitutia 
reſtraint, and that, ag independent maſters pf the 

own. reſolves, they might iſſue the gdicts vequiſ 

for modelling the government of Dane n 

b J e enen bat 
— This early interpaſition of the Spaniſh aq, 
the regal 49 \regulate..the policy and trade of-its 0 
' authority, Jonzes, 1 2 peguliaritʒ which diſtinguiſſies u 
5 {5 from that of the golanies a A . 
rt notion. When the Portugueſe , the En 
U. aud French z., took poſſeſſion pf the Tegi 
in America which they NOW. oceupy, the ads 
. -. tage$;; which theſe, promiſed. ta yield were ſo 
* ay © W&61a0d.uncextaio ,othat. tbeir colonies were (if 
tied 40 ſtruggle through a hard infansy, alm 
VWithont goifdancs: or protection. from- the pare 
Rate. Rut gold and ſilver, the firſt produdtions 
the Fpaniſh ſetelewents in the New, Werld 4:4 
mare allyrigg.,, and kamediately attracted the $i! 
tipn of their. monarchs. - Though they bed gon! 
puted little to the file ver, and almaſt nor 
to the conguel} af che New: Word, they jan 
aſſumed, the, ſungtien of ig Jegilaters ; 40d 
ing acquired a ſpecies. of dominion formerly of ” 
1225 _ Saracd/a plan for exceciſieg it, r 


4. 


— 


I. 


if 


Farly inter- 
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— a 


uman affairs. ainloqyo 4, vel, Bl. ay 919% 01 


lence with reſpect to Atberiga G is to Ronſider what 


ather than in che ſtate», By, the bull af Alex. 
nder VI bo which ;: 2544s 
dunded its right, all cha regions that had hegen,, 
xr ſhould. he ae, were: beſtovedoas w free 
iſ upon Ferdinand ang. Iabella. Theyoand: 
boceſſors were uniformly held to bei tie uniyerſal 
coprietors af: the vaſt tetritories, Which the arms 
their ſubjects conquered in the New World: 
rom them, tall grants of dandi there flewed and 
o them; they finally rekuruad. The: leaders; h 
ducted} the various e 
bo preſided over the different colonies ,:itha-bfe 
vers of juſtice , and the miniſtars of religion: Were 
| appointed by their. authenit : and 
cir pleaſure The people WhO compoſed infant 
kitlements/| were entitled to noi privileges ada. 
endent of their ſovereigu : ot that ſerved as a bar: 
er againſt the power nf ithe orowu. EIis true 
that when towns were built. and formed intu bot 
lies corporate the citizens. were germittecł to det 
cir own magiſtrates, he go etned ahem bylaws 
hich the .community enacted. Even 1nithe molt 
eſpotic Rates, this feebleiſpagk gt liberty netic 
inguiſbecd. But in the £ities of; Spaniſh Americas 
ibis juriſdiction is mertly municipal, and is, con- 


merce and police. In whatever relates to public 
| 228 - 2 A - 80} * e 


hich nothing ſimilar} agars.in..the: hiflory- of E W 
The fundamental maxim of. Spaniſh 5 85 an pbwer 


and property 
veſted in the 


as been acquired there as weſted in tbe wn, renn. 


* TIT 11 


bein 


„the / governors 


ed te che regulation f the own interior Oi 


22 


great: .chaiter; Spain 0 ebe. r 


19 9017 


gem able at ae 


r 
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* PO hood udimywonat ing bw 
"vn, ſovereign, is law. No political pow@t" ovigi 
ene, Sromithe. hope? An comes in the crown: 208 i 

der the offen g uf ith Mochte nn. ane a 

an e When ide cbnqueſts of the Spanuiurds m Aas 

Sein lub. ® rica Vet completedy” their angnharchs, n foffiing 

jected to two the Hanzef anternal policy for their newddMinking 

viceroy.. diymiłd them imoctge immenſe governments one 
j fubjett-to theo Cicero "of New Spend tHebdthes 
 the\viceroy>of Peru. Thecjutifdiaioniof the for 

mmer ö over Nied ur eee belonging t 

Spam ih dhe northern tiviſiorw off the erſen 

_.-- +»: continents Undet that f the latte 21 WAs oomhpi 

| hended>whitever' ſheipoſſeſſed in Seuth Anti 

Dhis arrabgemeht, Which, from hebe tuging; w 

attended a with muy imponveniencies;) hecame it 
tolerable. when the remote provinces of each! vic 

_ royaltytbegam: to improve in i idaſie pope popul: 

tion! The:people complained of their fabjeQiot 

to à fuperiqr, whole, :phace! of reſidenctih Wa f 

diſtant vt ſo inacceſſible, as almoſt exeladet 

them from any datłr out ew ĩtty the feat of govert 

mont. Lie autborky"oflas vicetoyover'diftrih 

_ fo far removed from his'own'eye and obſervation 

bab aavodably; both feeble and: ill :direged: *A 

à tehnedy for thoſe evils; va third viceroyalty ba 

been eſtabliſhed in tlie preſent oentury, at Santa Þ . 

de Bogota; the capital f the nev-/ kingdoni of Gt 

| nada;tthe Juriſdition;of; Which extendg aver th 

ue, whole: kingdom of Tierra Firmè, and the-provitic 

en, of Quite 'Thols 0 Lb not only repreſeie'the 
dilgeg vs. 2995141 ru .v2og. has 997: 


r "I Voyz-deiUlloa, i. 23. 265. D 
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| ati ves within the precincts of their on govern- 
ents , in their utmoſt extent. Like him, they ex- 
iſe ſupreme authority in every department of go- 


e ſole right of nominating the perſons ho hold 


become vacamt-by death. are in the royal gift; 
the fucceſſor- appointed by the king ſhall ar- 
The external pomp of their government is 


ſormed upon the model of that at Madrid, with. 
ſe and foot; guards,,-a houſehold regularly eſtab» 
ed, _numeroysr:httendants aud enſigus of 
am: aid diſplaying ſuch magnificence,, as hardly 

ins the appenm,. of delegated authority e 
as the 


rrament- by officers and tribunals ſimilar to 
e in Spain. The / conduct of civil affairs in the 
dus provinces and diſtricts, into which the Spas © 


eee but all ſubject to the command of the 
and amenable ta his juriſdiction. Tbe admi - 
"tation of zuſtice;is veſted in tribunals, know vn bx 
= name of 2 and formed upon the — 4 
1 * Ultoa, Voy. i. 43 2, bass © {ended 


ron of chelr forex gu, but poſſeſs bis ae pre · 1 0 0 K 


ment, civil, military, and criminal: They have 


ny offices of the higheſt importance, and the oc 
wy privilege! of ſupplying thoſe Which, when 


dominions in America are divided, is com- 
ed to magiſtrates of various orders and deno- 
HaſWations 3 ſome appointed by the king, others by 


> 


VIII. 


id: to its real digvity and power. Their courts -- 7 


cannot diſcharge in perſon Courts of 
Bades of a ſuprẽeme magiſtrate; in every part Audience. 
geir extenſive juriſdiction. they are aided in war „ | 


BOOK of the court of Chancery in Spain. Theſe are el 
vn. 


—— 
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rica are divided. The number of ;odgeniini; 
extent and importance of their juriſdiction. I 


commonly filled by perſons of ſuch abilities a 
merit as renders this tribunal extremely reſpecal 


to his ſubjects, and in abſolving, or condemau 


breaſt; though, in all the monarchies of Hur 
54 judicial authority is committed to magiſtrates, w 


liſhed forms, the Spaniſh viceroys have oſtei 


tice, and with an ambition which their d 


che Spaniſh colonies, by ſubj 


derms, by repeated laws, Tron ane 


ven in number, and diſpenſe juſtice to as many d 
tricts, into Which the Spaniſh dominions in 


court of Audience is various, according t 


ſtation is no leſs honorable than lucrative, and 


Both civil and criminal cauſes come under tt 
cognizance, and for each peculiar judges are 
apart. Though it is only in the moſt deſpoticy 
vernments, that the ſovereign” exerciſes in peiſ 
the formidable prerogative: of adminiſtering uf 


conſults no law; but what is depoſited in his 


deciſions are regulated by known laws and ef 
tempted to intrude themſelves into the ſeat of 


from the control of a ſuperior rendered bold, h 
aſpired at a power which their maſter does not 
ture to aſſume. In order to check aàn uſurpat 
Which muſt have annihilated juſtice-and ſecurity: 
jecting the lives 
property of all to the will of a ſingle man, the / 
roys have been prohibited, in the moſt expi 


** See NOTE XU i %% nll 
E , XI. * G 4 * no 22 ka TCO y 5 Et; 4.8 l 7 
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dicial proceedings of the courts of Audience. or 3&0. 
 vIk 


delivering an opinion, or givipg a vaio _ 
beet to' any point litigated before them. In 
ne particular caſes, in which any queſtion of ci- 
E. is involved, even the political regulations 


{ the vicęroy may be brought under the review, 
che court of Audience, which, in thoſt is- 
i aces, may be deemed an intermediate; power 
laced between bim and the people, a8 à conſti- 
tional barrier to circumſcribe bis: juriſdiction. 
t as legal — on a 
e ſovereign, and is clothed with his authority, are 
tle ſuited to the geniug of Spaniſh poliey ; che 
ſtation, and reſerye with which it conſers this 


hey may adviſe,” they may remonſtrate; but, in- 
e event of a direct collifen hetween their opinion 


ans fon them, hut to lay che mater before the 
8 and the eoupcil. of the Indies. But ta he 


, before hem all others muſt be ſilenk, and 


e death, of a vieeroy, without any proviſion of; 
"RO by, che king, the ſuproon Power: ia 


| j6, 17. | 
„.“ Solorz. de Jure Ind. Iib. iv. c. J. n. 40, 41. Recop, 
li, tit. xv. I. 36. Ab. ü. dit. ul. 1. 34 Ub. v. ut, it. L 1. 


perſon Who on eager] 


wer on the courts of Audience are remarkable. 


the will of; the viceroy, What he determines 
iſt be Carried into execution, and nothing re- 
wed to remonſtrete, and inform againſt a per 
nely ſubmit to his decrees is à privilege which 


ads dignity to the courts of Audience; This tis 
ber augmented by another aircumſtange. Lpan 


*g. r my tk i. 


* 2 
4311 33 4 5 19 
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— 


the Indies. 


Its power. 


* 
mo O K in the court of Audienee reſident in the” capital 


Which come under the cogn 
ences, in the courſe of their ordinary juriſdifion 
as cburts of juſtice; their ſentences * are final | 
every litigation concernin 


the royal oouneil of dle Indies 2 eee e 


diction extends to every 


Proved of by two. chirds of the members; beſo 
8 they are iſſued in the name of the k 
_ of which the-:nomination is reſerved'to' i 
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the viceroyalty; and the ſenior judge aſſiſted bil 
his brethren, exerciſes all the functions of the vice 

roy while the office continues vacant"*=Ii matte 
izance of the Aue 


fry of Teſs "Val 
than ſix thouſand peſos; bat den- che fubjea! 
diſpute exceeds that ſum, cheir deciſions are ſil 
ject to review, and muy be carried by . beſc 


In his council; one of the moſt confeerable 
the monarchy for dignity and power, is veſted i 
ſupreme government of all the Spaniſh' dominioi 
zu America. It was firſt "eſtabliſhed 'by- Ferdinant 
in the year 1811, and brought Into a more perl: 

form" by "Charles V. in the year 1624. Its juff 
department, ecdefiaſtic 
civil,” military, and commercial. A As 
bediwnsseb relative: co che government and pal 
of the colonies" originate there, and muſti be f 


king. A ü 


„Fare conſerred in this couneil. To it ei 
employed in America; from the''yicert 
wnwards; is accoutitable. It reviews their cc 
WI, En ow 1 „ ang inflicts 


n 


* 


( 


„ 


2 . 3 lb. dl. ti, 2001. % Nl 65 4 1 
I Recop. lib. v. tit. Xii. I. 2 a 
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uoiſbments due to their malverſations „Beſone d, BO O. K 


laid whatever intelligence, either oublic or ſe- 
ret, is received from America, and every ſcheme 


MWoowerce of che colonies, is ſubmitted to its con- 
of the Indies, it has been the conſtant object of 
e catholic monarchs to maintain its authority, 


: | to make ſuch additions from time to time, 


orld. Whatever degree of public order and 


cumſtances conſpire to relax the former , aud to 


this reſpectable tribunal 

As the king is ſuppoſed to be always edi in 
; council of the Indies, its meetings are held in 
place Where be reſides. Another tribunal has 


rcial affairs as required the immediate and per- 
al inſpection of thoſe appointed to ſuperintend 

This is called Caſa de. la Contratacion ,' or 
houſe of trade, and was eſtabliſhed in Seville, 
whoſe port commerce with the New World was 
ned, as early as the year 1801. It may be 
idered both as a board of trade, and as a court 
judicature, | In the former ; capacity. „it takes 


1 Ke "* Recop. lib. i. tit. i. 1. 1, x &e. of EY 
1 ENG * Bb. iv. I. WE > $$ a 


improving the adminiſtration, the police, or the 


tration.) From the firſt inſtitution of the coun- 


th to its power and its ſplendor, as might render 
formidable to all their ſubjects in the New 


rupt the latter, may be aſcribed in a great mea- 
to the wiſe regulations and mgulant TY 


in inſtituted , in order to regulate ſuch com- 


vi, 


tue ſtill remains in that country, W where ſo many 


Caſa de 
Contratas 
cion, 


460 nnen | 


1 0 © i cogitizance of whitever relates to the' ir 
vin. of Spain with America, it regulates what ch 
2 dities ſhould be exported thither, and haus the 
| ſpection of ſuch' as are received in return. It 
cides concerning the departure of the fleets for f 
Weſt Indies, the freight and butden' of the fi 
their! equipment and deſtination- In the lai 
capacity, it judges with reſpect to every q 
tion, civil, commercial, or criminal, ariſing 
conſequence of the tranſactions of Spain with Ai 
rica; and ib both theſe departments, its decifol: 
are exempted from the review wy . 

that of the council of the ladies 
« Such. is the great outline- of that ſyſbem 0g 
. 3 - which Spain bas -eſtabliſheU/ in! 
American colonies. To enumerate the Varit 
ſubordinate boards and officers : "nt 
adminiſtration of juſtice, in collecting the pul 
revenue, and in regulating the interior police of 
country; to deſcribe their different fiitiEtrotisy f 
to inquire into the mode and effect of their off 
tions; would prove # detail ris Jeſs Hitrſbate d 

3) Minute and unintereſting. 

Firſtobject, © The firſt object of the Spit midndttth wi 
co irepre an {ecure the productions of the colonies to the par 
trade, Nate, by, att abſolute" prohibition of any Artbieo) 
.. + with foreig n nations. They tobe poſfelli6n 
| America by thy he of contuelt, atid, confeſots! 
.-. only of the. — theit infant fettlemen 


* d 1k e er Vein Nrs Us 19 es 1 
TY 6. bn: 1; - | r iti 


| 
I 


a 


inion over ſuch vaſt regions, or in retaining fo 
sy reluctant nations under the yoke, they dread- 
me intruſion of ſtrangers; they even ſhunned 
ir inſpection, and endeavoured to keep them at 
diſtance from: their coaſts. This ſpirit of jea- 
ſy and excluſion; which at firſt was natural, 
d perhaps neceſſary, augmented as their poſſeſ- 
0s in America extended, and the value of them 
ve to be more fully underſtood. In conſequence 
i, a fſyſtem of colonizing was introduced, to which 
e had hitherto been nothing ſimilat among man- 


on to ſend forth colonies. But they were of two 
nds only. They were either migrations, which 
| uo to "diane a ſtate of its ſuperfluous ſub- 


7 which they occupied : 'or they were military 
achments ſtationed, as garriſons, in a conquered 
ovince. The colonies of ſome Greek republics, 
the ſwarms of northern barbarians which ſettled 
different parts of Europe, were of the firſt ſpecies; 
de Roman colonies were of the ſecond. In the 
wer, the connexion with the mother-country 


the latter, as the disjunction was not complete; 


Wilements, the Spaniſh monarchs took what was 
culiar to each, and ſtudied to unte them. By 
ang colonies to regions ſo remote , by eſtabliſh. 
ae in each a form of interior policy and adminiſ⸗- 
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+ aware of the difficulty in eſtabliſhing, theit do» 2 © © ® 


„ when they mulciplied too faſt for the terri- 


ckly ceaſed, and they became independent ftates. 


dependenee continued. In their American 


tion , under * and with pegubas 


= 


nd, In the ancient world, it was not uncom- 


Regulations 
for that 
purpoſe. 


f 


— 


pendence upon the parent ſtate. Happily for Sp 
the ſituation of her colonies was ſuch, as reudere 


moſt all the countries which ſhe had diſcovered 
occupied, lay within the tropics. Tbe products 


thoſe of Europe, even in its moſt ſouthern proving 


' tracted. their attention. Even when their, effp 


' © in. induſtry which might interfere with thoſe 
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® 0 O K har laws, they, digjoined them from the moths 
Yi country. By retaining in their own + hands: 


rights of legiſlation, as well as that of impoſy 
taxes, together with the power of nominating i 
perſons who filled every department of executivey 
vernment, civil or military, they ſecured their: 


poſſible to reduce this new idea into practice. 


of, that large portion of the globe are different fr 


The qualities of the climate and of the ſoil natural 
turn the jnduſtry of ſuch as ſettle there into ne chi 
nels. When the Spaniards firſt took poſſeſſion 
their dominions in America, the precious met 
which they yielded, were the only object that 


began to take a better direction, they employ 
thembblires almoſt wholly in rearing ſuch. peeul 
productions of the climate, as, from their raf 
or, value, were of chief demand in the moth 
country. Allured by vaſt proſpects of immed 
wealth, they. diſdained to waſte their induſtry. 
what was leſs lucrative, but of ſuperior mome 
In order. to render it impoſſible to, correct 
error, and to prevent them from making any effo 


the mother - country, the eſtabliſhment of ſeveſj 
ſpecies of manufactures, and even the culture 


che vine, or olive, are prohibited. in the Spaß 
colonies 
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| entirely to the — Comer} for the objects 
[primary neceſſity. Their clothes, their furniture, 
ei inſtruments of labor, their luxuries, and even 
conſiderable” part of the proviſions, which they 
nſume , were imported from Spain. Dutiog a 
eat part of the ſixteenth century, pu polſeſling | 
extenſive commerce and floutiſhing e 
Dy could fupply with cafe the growing deman 

her colonies, from het own ſtores. © The pro- 
ce of their mines and plantations was given in 
change for theſe. But all that the colonies re. 
ved, as well as all that they gave, was con 
ed in Spaniſh bottoms.” No veſſel belonging to 
e colonies was ever permitted to carfy' the com. 
dities of America to Europe. Even the 74) 
cial intercourſe of one colony with h another 

either abſolutely prohibited, or limited by 
ry jealous reftrictions. Alt that America yields 
ms into the ports of Spain; all that it confumes 
iſſue from them. No ſqreigner can enter its 
onies without expreſs permiſſion ; no veſſel of 
| foreign nation is received into their harbours ; 
| the pains of death, with confiſcation of move 
, are dettounced againſt every inhabitant who 
fumes tö trade with then Thos the colonies 
kept in à ſtate of perpetual pupilage ; and by 
ntroduction of this commercial een 4 


— rT — — 
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3 0 0 f reſinement in policy of which Spain ſet the firſte 
Vun. ample to the European nations, the ſupremacy | 
15 the parent ſtate hath been maintained over rem 
- colonies during two centuries and a half. 

Slo pre- Such are the capital maxims to which ah Sn 
cone hg niſh monarchs ſeem to have attended in formi 
from Eu- their new ſettlements in America. But they cou 
rope. got plant with the ſame rapidity that they had 

ſtroyed; and, from many concurring cauſes; th 
progreſs was extremely flow, in filling up the i 
menſe void which N devaſtations had occafioti 
As ſoon as the rage for diſcovery and adventure 
gan to abate, the Spaniards. opened their eyes 
dangers and diſtreſſes, which at firſt they did! 
perceive, or had deſpiſed. The numerous h 
ſhips with which the members of infant cole: 
haye to ſtruggle , the diſeaſes of unwholeſome 
mates, fatal to the conſtitution of Europeans; | 
difficulty of bringing a country, covered withfor 
into culture ; the want of hands neceſſary for lat 
in ſome provinces, and the ſlow reward of indu 
in all, unleſs where the accidental diſcovery ofmi 
enriched a. few fortunate adventurers, were e 
N univerſally, felt and magnified. Diſcouraged 
the view of theſe, the ſpirit of migration was 
much damped, that ſixty years. after the diſco 
of the New World, the number of Spaniards in 
its provinces is computed n not to N excee 
fifteen thouſand 
Diſcourages The ONE in which Proper was Ge 


by the ſtate 
of property 5 


n 


msTORT or AMERICA. 


d Iich reſpect to he tranſmiſſion of it, whether 
y deſcent'or by ſale, were extremely unfavorable 
o population. In order to promote a: rapid in- 
rcaſe of people in any new ſettlement, property 
n land ought to be divided into ſmall ſhares, and 
ge alienation, of it ſhould be rendered. extremely 
iy. But the rapaciouſneſs of the Spaniſh con- 
werors of the New. World paitl no regard to this 


— — 
- - 


ſed power, which enabled. them to gratify. = 
ſtricts of great extent, and held them as encomi-. 
xcies of fief, introduced into the Spaniſh ſy ſtem 


ſeudal juriſprudence **., which can neither be 
vided nor alienated. Thus a great portion of 


) 
- i 


| 


. 
lat 
lu 
wie either to the proprietor. or to the gommu- 
e In the account Which 1 bave given. of 
d * 
vuewous tracts of country occupied by ſome. of 


|, is withheld from circulation, and: deſcends 


o conquerops **. The exceſſes in other provinces 


ine ſimilar, / for as the value of the lands which 
cee e Was originally, e ee 
ud FL i 10 2154 Sit. 
4 „ Dre Sate „ie 66. lin $65 5 1 
„ Recop, lib. iv. tit. W. I. 4 
* Book vi, P. 132. ava» 
"WW - 


utec 


ndamental maxim of policy; and, as they poſ 
moſt extravagance of their wiſhes, many. ſeized 


das, By degrees they obtained the privilege of bays 
joverting, a, part of theſe into Aayoraſgor,, a 


ded property, under this rigid form of en- 
m father to fon. unimproved, and of. little 


reduction of Peru, various examples occur of 


he Sp aich dolovies; and the regulations Abi Boo x 
VIII. 


— 


| and the - To this we may add, that che ſapport of tt 
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* o © x to the number of Indians which lived upon * 
vin America was in general fo thinly peopled, "thy 
only diſtricts of great extent could afford ſuch 
number of laborers as might be employed in the 
mines with any proſpect of conſiderable gain. I 
pernicious effects of thoſe radical errors in the di 
tribution and nature of property in the Span 
ſettlewents, are felt through every department. 
induſtry, and may be confidered as one great tai 
of a progreſs in population ſo much flower tha 
that Which has taken you? in better e 
o 00 300 OR TIT 


—_— enormous and expenſive fabric of their eccleſiafti 
policy. al eſtabliſhment, has been a burden on the Spanil 
colonies, which has greatly retarded the progre 

of population and induſtry. The payment 

tithes is a heavy tax on induſtry ; and if the 

action of them be not regulated and circutnſcribe 

the wiſdom: of the civil magiſtrate, it becom 

tolerable and -ruinous. But ; inſtead of any 

ſtraint on the claims of eccleſiaſtics, the incon 

gerate zeal of the Spaniſh legiflators admitted thi 

into America in their full extent, and at once 

poſed on their infant colonies a burden which is 

no Night degree oppreſſive to ſociety, even in 

moſt improved ſtate. As early as the year 150 

the payment of tithes in the colonies-was'enjoine 

and the mode of it regulated by law. Every 


ticle of primary neceſſity, towards which 
. 80 See NOTE ; . 1 e 
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(tention of new ſettlers muſt naturally beturavd,; is B O o 


abjected to that grievous exaction . Nor were the 
lemands of the clergy confined to atticles of ſimple. 
ad eaſy culture. Its more artificial and operoſe 
roductions, ſuch as ſugar, indigo, and cochineal,. 
yere ſoon declared to be tithable 74 and a the 
aduſtry of the planter was taxed in every ſtage of 
s progreſs, from its rudeſt eſſay to its bighe 
yovement..; To the weight of this legal impoſi-; 
on, the bigotry of the American Spaniards has. 


ics of every denomination, they have. beſtowed: 
zoſuſe donatives on churches! and manaſterĩes, and 


jealth , which might have nouriſhed and given 
or to productive labor in growing colomes. 
But ſo fertile and inviting are the regions of 
merica which the | Spaniards have occupied, 

at, notwithſtanding all the circumſtances which 


ually inereaſed, and filled the colonies of Spain 


paniards, wbo arrive from Europe. diſtinguiſhed 
y the name of Chapetones; are the firſt in rank and 
ower, From the jealous attention of the Spaniſh 
urt to ſecure the dependence of the colonies on 


0 *” Necop. Bb. i. tit. wh; E 
| Recop, lib. i. tit. xiv. I. 3, and .. 


83 


» Fowl 


ve unptoſitably waſted a large proportion of that 


ave checked and retarded population, it has gra- 


ith citizens of various orders. Among theſe, the 


VIII., 


mde many woluntaty additians. From their fond 
light in the external · pomp and parade of reli- 
on, andi from ſuperſtitious reverence for eccleſi- 


Various or. 


ders uf peo 


ple in the 
colonies. 


Chapetones 
the firſt, 


he parent, Te , all eee of conſequence 


BO OR 
| * 


employed, each muſt bring proof of à clear te 


{160 2 ſecond claſs of ſubjects in the Spaniſh colonies, ba 
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are filled by perſons ſent from Ebrope | 35 Nu in; 
order to prevent any of dubious fidelity from being 


ſcent-frem a family of Old Chriſtians, untainted with 
any mixture of Jewiſ or Mabometan blood, and 
never diſgraced by any cenſure of the inquiſition “. In 
ſuch pure hands, power is deemed to be ſafely 
lodged, and almoſt every public function, "from 
the viceroyalty downwards, is committed to 19 0 
alone. Every perſon; / who by bis birth or re 
ſidence in America, may be ſuſpected of any 2 
tachment or intereſt adverſe to the mother-country 
is the object of diſtruſt to ſuch a degree, as amount 
nearly to an excluſion, from all offices of corifidencs 
or authority **. By chis conſpicuous ''prediledion 
of the court, the Chapetones are raiſed to fuch 
pre - - eminence in America, that they look dowr 
wa diſdain on every other bade eh men. 
The character and ſtate of the Ceoles; or de 
ſcendants of Europeans ſettled in America, the 


enabled the Chapetones to acquire other advan 
tages, hardly leſs conſiderable than thoſe whick 
they derive from the partial favor of governmen 
Though ſome of the Creolian race àre deſcended 
from the conquerors of the New World; :thoughl? 
others can trace up their pedigree to the noble 
families in Spain; though many are poſleſſed « 
ample fortunes, yet, bf the enervating aol 


7 


5 Recopil. 1b, bc. tit, xxVl, A 15, 16. 
1 dee NOTE L. 
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ent, and by their deſpair of attaining that diſtinc- 


4 vx 


ingled with an illiberal ſuperſtition ſtill more de. 
aſing. Languid and dasein the operas 
jons of an active extended commerce would be to 
em ſo cumberſome and bppteſſive, that in almoſt 


The interior traffic of every colony, as well as its 
nde with the neighbouring provinces, and With 
pain itſelf, are carried on chiefty by che Ch ape 
nes ; who, as the retompetce of their induſtry, 
nals immenſe wealth, While the Creoles, funk in 


ates. 


ealth between thoſe two orders of citizens, and 
e various paſſions excited by a rivalſhip To inte- 
eſting, their hatred is violent and implacable. Mice 
ery occaſion, ſymptoms of this averſion 


hich flow from the moſt deep-rooted national an- 
pathy . The court of Spain, from a refnenient 
diſtruſtful policy, cheriſhes thoſe ſeeds: 6F dif- 
ud, and foments this mutual jeatouſy, which not 
aly prevents the two moſt powerful claſſes of 1 its 


1 Gage 's Survey, p. 9. Frezier, 226. N 61 
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jon to which mankind naturally aſpire, the vigor | 
ff. their minds is ſo entirely broken, chat a a pre at 
art of them waſte life in luxurious indulgences, 


ery part of America they decline engagivg in it. 


loth, are Wann with the ies of their paternal | | . 
From this ated. competition for power and 


ut, and the common appellations which each be- 
lows on the other, are as contemptuous as thoſs 


7 Voy.. de Ulloa, i. 27. 461. Voy. de Frezjer, 227, | 


ſultry. chanke; by A et a jealous' govern no 0 K 
VIII. n 
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3.0.0.6 ſubjeds i in the New World.from-combiging a againdh; 
VIII. the parent ſtate, but. prompts. each, with the mol 
i vigilant zeal, to obſerve the motions and $9.Fom ac 
— tera the ſchemes of the other. 
4 _ : The. third claſs of inhabitants. in 58 Spaniſh cc 
ſonies i is a mixed race, the offepring either. oſ a 


the third 

order of Eurgpean and a negro, or of an European an 
9 Indian, the former called. Mulautoes, the- latte 
Acſtizos, As the court of Spain, ſolicitous to u 

corporate. its new vallals with its ancient ſubjec 

early encouraged che Spaniards ſettled in Amer 

to marry the natives of. that country, ſeveral al 

ances of this kind were formed in their infant c 

lobies But it has been more owing to ligent 90 
zadulgence , than to compliance with) this...injund 
tion of their ſovereigns, that this mixed breed half; 
multiplied ſo greatly, as to conſtitute a conſiderablMi 
part of. the population in all the Spaniſh, Jeri: 
ments. The ſeveral ſtages of deſcent. i ig this, race: 
and the gradual. variations. of ſhade: until the Al: 

can black, or the copper color of Ameria 

brighten, into an European complexion, are ac 

rately. marked by the Spaniards, and, each diſt 
Suiſhed by a peculiar name. Thoſe of the 6: 
and ſecond generations are conſidered, and treat» 
F as mere Indians and Negroes; but in the the 
1 deſcent the characteriſtic. hue of the, former dia 
pPears ; and in the fiſth, the deeper tint of the laid: 
1 is ſo entirely d chat they can 00 de 


| : oe Recopil lib, . cr il a. lone oc, 1. Ib. v 61 
| Dec. 3. lib. WA er 1 
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gn guiſmed from Ruropeago a aud become entiticd nook 
o all their privileges ab is chiefly by this mixe VIII. 


ee, whoſe frame. is renmkably robuſt and hardy, 


it the mechanic. arts are carried on in the Spaniſh 
tlements.,..and, other active ſunctions in ſociety are 
charged, which,the two higher alaſſes of citizens, 

om pride, or from indolence . diſdain to exerciſe 

The negroes bold the fourth rank among ; Negroes 
habitants, of;, the Spaniſh coloties. The intro- coo 
ution of that unhappy part of the human ſpecies der. 

ito America „together with theit ſervices and Auf- 

ings there,, ſhall be fully explained in another 

ice; here they are mentioned chieſty, in order 
point out a peculiarity; in their ſituation under 
e Spaniſh; dominion. In ſeyeral of their ſettle- 
ents, particularly. in New Spain, negroes are 
iefly employed in domeſtic ſervice. They — 
principal part in the train of luxury, and are 
eriſhed and careſſed by thein ſuperiors, to whoſe 
nity and pleaſures they are equally ſubſervient. 
heir dreſs and appearance are hardly leſs ſplendid 
i that of their maſters;, whoſe, manners they imi- 
e, and whoſe paſſions they ĩimbibe . Elevated by 
5 diltinction „they have aſſumed ſuch a tone of 
periority aver the Indians, and treat them witng 
ch inſolence and ſcorn, that, the anlipathy be · 
cen the two races has become implacable, 
en in Feru, where ae derm to be e 


* ” . EY * 


y „ Yoy. de Vitoa, L p. „ oe e 
'* Voy. de Ulloa, 1. 29. Voy. de Bouguer, 5 p. * Me- 
lz, The ſoros Verdaderos, i. 284. 
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ropean colonies , and have ſecured as affociates an 
_ defenders, thoſe. very perſons who. ele where 
objects of jealouſy and terror 


The Indians we, 
Form the laſt 


order of ei- 
tizens. 


100 prove both curious and e 
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as domeſtic ſervice; they maintain their aſcendaij 
over the Indians, dad the mutual hatred of one ty 


tions, have endeavoured to prevent every inte 
courſe that might form a bond of union betwee 


brought down the hiſtory of America, the inforn 


4 


numerous , and are employed in field- Se wel 


the other ſubſiſts with equal violence. The lay 
have induſtriouſiy fomented this averſion, to which 
accident gave riſe ; and, by moſt rigorous int 


the two races. Thus, by an artful policy, 0 
Spaniards derive rength from that” circumſtanyy 
in population which is the weakneſs of other E 


The Indians form the laſt, ad the moſt F 
preſſed" order of men in the country, Which 
longed to their anceſtors. I have already trace 
the progreſs of the Spaniſh ideas with reſp ef 1 
the condition and treatment of that people" i 
have mentioned the moſt important of their mo 
early regulations, concerning a matter of ſo mut 
conſequence in the adminiſtration of their new d 
minions. But ſince the period to which I hai 


tion and experience acquired during two centutie 
have enabled the court of Spain to make ſuch in 
provements in this part of its American ſyſtem. 
a ſhort view of the preſent condition of the Inde 


5 Recopil. lib vii. tit Ve 117: Henan hs $; id 
C, * Freier, eee 9 


£ 
f 


- 


W By the famous regulations of Charles V. in 1542, 


cetenſions of the conquerors of the'New World, 
ho conſidered its inhabitants as flaves, to whoſe 
vice they: had acquired a full right of property, 
ere finally àbrogated. From that period, the 
dians have been reputed freemen, and entitled 
che privileges of ſubjects. When admitted into 
is rank, it was deemed juſt, that they ſhould 
tribute towards the ſupport and improvement 
the ſociety which had adopted them as mem- 


ted from the voluntary efforts of men unac- 
anted with regular induſtry, and averſe to la- 
t, the court of Spain found it neceſſary to fix 


lonable to exact from them. With this view, 
annual tax ws impoſed upon every male, from 


arly four ſhillings a head; no exorbitant ſum in 
untries where, as at the ſource of wealth, the 
ue of money is extremely low The right of 


„ee NOTE LI. Recopil. Hb. vi. tit. v. L 42. Hack- 
| vol. iii. P: 46 t. rl ; | #1 Sa ad}. SL 
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hich have been ſo often mentibned ; the high 


d ſecure, by proper regulations, what it thought 


B'O 0 
| VIII. 


— 


£0 


R | 


Their pre- 
ſent condi» 


tion. 


rs. But as no conſiderable benefit could be e, 


Tax impoſed 
on them, 
e age of eighteen to fifty; and at the ſame time, 
e nature as well as the extent of the ſervices. 
hich they might be required to perform 5 were 
ertained with preciſion. This tribute varies in 
ferent provinces; but if we take that paid in 
Spain as à medium, its annual amount is 


ing this tribute likewiſe varies. In America, 
ery Indian is either an immediate vaſſal of the 


7 
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ter, the ſame proportion of it belongs to the hold 


latter has been freque 


— and this branch of the 79 revenue 7 
tinues to extend. * 


The ſetvices 
nn 


ed, are very different from the taſks. originally 


| mienda. In the former caſe, about three-fourths 


America, the greater part of it was 
among its conquerors, or thoſe. who: firſt ſet 
there, and but a {wall portion ' reſerved. for 
lives only, reverted ſucceſſively to the ſovereig 


grants to new proprietors, or to zygment! his o 


crown, or depenils upon ſome ſubject whom l 
diſtrict in which he reſides, has been Sandi 


limited time, under the denomination of an en 


the tax is paid into the royal treaſury ; in the | 


of. the grant. When Spain firſt took poſſeſſion 
. parcelled 


crown... As thoſe grants which were madefort 
be had it in his power either to diffuſe his favon 


revenue by valuable ANAFXRIOnA 4 7; joy 


is nch greater than in the firſt age after 


T he benefit 9 Gros the ſervices * the; 
diaps accrues either to the crown, or to the hol 
of the encomienda, according to the ſame rule 
ſerved in the payment of tribute. Thoſe 
vices, however, Which can now be legally en 


poſed upon the Indians. The nature of the we 
which they muſt perform is defined, and an ec 
table recompence is granted for their labor, 7 


” Recopil, lib. Vi, tit. vill. 1. . Solors, de Ind. | 
lib. il CG 16. | #*. See NOTE III. * . 
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ted ſervices Jentaide#' of the Indians, may be n 0 0 « 
vided into two branches. They are ether erm vir 
oyed 1 in works of primary nerchey without which : 
ciety cannot ſubſiſt comſortably, or are com- N 
led to labor in the mines, from which the 

paniſh colonies derive their chief value and im- 

rtance, In conſequence of the former, they are 

bliged to aſſiſt in the culture of maize, and other 

in of neceſſary conſumption; in tending cattlez 
erecting edifices' of public utility; ot building 

ges; and in forming high roads; but they 

nnot be conſtrained 'to- labor, in log vines, 

wes, and ſugar-canes, or any” ſpecies of culti- 

nion, which has for its object the gratification 

luxury, or commercial profit. In conſequence 

the latter, the Indians are compelled to under 

e the more unpleaſant taſk, of extracting ore 

m the bowels of the earth, and of refining it 

ſucceſſive proces no leſs unwholeſome m 

eroſe. * | 
The mot of exacting doth theſe ſervices is * The meds 
e, and is under regulations framed with a view ofexaQing 
renderin it as little oppreſſive as poſſible to th 
dans. * are called out ſucceflively in divi- 

us, termed Mitas, and no perſon can be com- 

ed to go but in his turn. In Peru, the num. 

called out muſt not exceed the ſeventh part 4d 


nd CF — — \_ 24 
— - — © x” 


* Recopil, kd. vi. tit. xiii, 1 19. Solors. de Ind. Jure, " 
1, 8 6, 7. 9. | 

* Recopil. lib. vi. tit. Xiii. 1. 8. Solorz. lib. i. c. 7. 
$I, K. 8 NOTE. LIIL | FE: 
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The ſervices - 
n ang accrues either to the crown, or to the bol 


Ry mienda. In che former caſe, about three-fourths 
the tax is paid into the royal treaſury ; in the | 
ter, the ſame proportion of it belongs to the hold 
of the grant. When Spain firſt took poſſeſſion 
America, the greater part of it was 
among its conquerors, or thoſe Who firſt ſet 
there, and but a ſmall portion reſerved. for 
crown. As thoſe grants which were made fort 
lives only, reverted ſucceſſively to the ſovereig 


latter has been frequently choſen; the numb 
Indians now depending ell on the cxoy 


ed, are very different from the taſks. originally 


Þbi's 16. * See NOTE III. 


* 
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pont upon ſome ſubject komt 
diſtrict in which he reſides, has been granted fot 
limited time, under the denomination of an en 


parcelled di 


be had it in his power either to diffuſe his favors! 
grants to new proprietors, or to augment this © 
revenue by valuable anne xations . Of theſe, 


is much greater than in the firſt age after the 
queſt + ard this branch of the e re venue c 
tinues to extend. e 
The benefit 1 Gs the e * the 


of the encomienda, according to the ſame rule 
ſerved in the payment of tribute. Thoſe 
vices, however, which can now be legally e 7 


poſed. upon the Indians. The nature of the wi 
which they muſt perform is defined, and an e 
table recompence is granted for their labor. 0 


2 Recopil, lib. vi, tit. viii. I. _ Solorz. de Ind. | 


vided into two branches. They are either em- 


led to labor in the mines, from which the 


ortance, In conſequence of the former, they are 
bliged to aſſiſt in the culture of maize, and other 


erecting edifices' of public utility; in building 
dges ; and in forming high roads; but they 
nnot be conſtrained to labor, in raiſing vines, 
ves, and ſugar-canes, or any 
tion , which has for its object the gratification 
luxury, or commercial profit. In conſequence 
the latter, the Indians are compelled to under- 
e the more unpleaſant taſk, of extracting ore 
m the bowels of the earth, and of refining it 
ſucceſſive ene no leſs unwholefome than 
eroſe Top Rn Y 


rendering i it as little oppreſſive as poſſible to the 


Ins, le Mitas, and no perſon can be com- 
led to go but in his turn. In Peru, the num- 


* Recogil, kb. vi. it. xifi 1 19. Saen In Fare, l 
i, Bw: 6, Fo 4 
41, KMK. 257 a" NOTE Tin. FS 
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WW”; cervideandicnltelihed of whe Indians. N may be Bn O 0 * 


oyed | in works of primary egen without which | 
ciety cannot ſubſiſt comſortably, or are com- 


raniſh colonies derive their chief value and im- 


ſpecies of culti- 


dians. They ate called out ſucceſſively in divi- 


called out woſt not exceed the ſeventh part of 


VIII. 


in of neceſſary conſumption; in tending cattle; 


The motle: of exacting both theſs ſervices is the The mode 


te, and is under regulations framed with a view w 2 
ele. 


at ſour in the hundred. During what time tt 


55 included in the Mita, or diviſion employed 
Working it; nor are the inhabitants of the 
country -expoled- to certain deſtruction, by cor 


How go- 
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x the inhabitants.jo any diſtrict T. In- New Set 


But in Peru, each Aſita, or diviſion, deſtined { 
the mines, remains there ſix ee and hi 
engaged in this ſervice, a laborer never receive 
leſs than two ſhillings. a day, and often earns mo 
tthan double that ſym”. No Indian, reſidingat 


abound *”. 


trates; but in their own villages, they are; 
vyerned by Caziques ſome of Wbom are the 
| ſcendants of their ancient lords, others are n; 


affairs of the people under them, according 
maxims of juſtice, tranſmitted. to them by t 
dition ſtom their anceſtors... To the Iadians d 


where the Indians are more numerous, it is fix 


labor of. thoſe Indians, who are employed in ag 
culture, continues, I have not been able to learn 


greater diſtance than thirty miles from a min 


pelling them to remove from that warm c 
mate, to the cold elevated asien Where miner 


The Indians who live 4 in js 1 town 
are entirely ſubject to the Spaniſh laws and mag 


by the Spaniſh. viceroys, Theſe regulate the pet 


juriſdiction lodged in fuch enen W * 


* Recop. lib. vi: tit. il l. . i 
_ ** Recopil. Hb. vi. l. 22. See von un. | 
J Ulloa, Entreten. 265, 266. on : | 

'** -Reeopil. ib; vi; tit. Xi, . 3. WT 
„ Ibid. L 29. d 13. See vom LY, 
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ignity to their new maſters, that they often allow 
; to deſcend by hereditary. tight . For the farther 


aniſh court has appointed an: officer in every 


is his function, as the name implies, to aſſert 


nder in the courts of juſtice; and, by. the inter- 
ſition of his authority, to ſet Auen to Ie 
ncroachments and exactions of his countrymen * 

certain portion of the reſerved fourth of the anqual 
bute, is deſtined for the ſalary. of the ca | 


ance of. the clergy employed in the inſtruction of 
e Indians. Another part ſeems to be appro- 
ated for the benefit of the. Indians themſelves , 
d is applied for the payment of their tribute in 
ars of famine, or when a particular diſtrict is ab 
ed by any extraordinary - local calamity . Be- 


les this, proviſion is made by various haws, that 


the reception of Indians. Such hoſpitals have 
cordingly been erected, both for the indigent 
| infirm, in Lima, in Gre and i in Mexico, 


mani ty 


„ Solorz. lib. i. c. 27. p. 201. Recop. lib. vi. tit. vi. 
2 '* Recop. lib. yi. tit. v. I. 30. tit. Xvi. 1. u 
| . Recopil. lib. vi. tit. F. 1. 
| | Ibid, lib, i. tit. iv. I. 1, &. 37 
Voy. de b 1. a 309. Churchill, iv. . 496. 


"me outage and * little formidable is ie : 


lief of men ſo much expoſed to oppreſſion the 
ſtrict, with the title of Protector of the Indians. 


e rights of the Indians; to appear as. their de- 


d protectors; another is applied to the mainte- 


pitals ſhall be founded in every new ſettlement 


ere the Jndians' are treated wie cs por me | 


" „ Solorz, 2 134 lib, i. c. 26. Recopil lib, A tit. ik 
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cover no traces of that cruel ſyſtem of extermin 
tion; which they have been charged with adopting 


 fiſtence ſor their colonies, or the advantages d 


rived from working the mines, give them a rip 
to avail themſelves of the labor of the Indians 


_ edicts which have been already mentioned, hi 


narchs, the Indians ſtill ſuffer on many occafio! 
both n the avarice of individuals, and from 
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Such ate the leading prideiples in the juriſhr 
dence and policy by which the Indians are no, 
governed in the provinces belonging to Spain. 1 
thoſe regulations of the Spaniſh monarchs, we diff. 


and If we admit, that the neceſſity offecuring ſy 


muſt allow, that the attention with which the 
regulate and recompenſe that labor, is provident ar 
ſagacious. In no code of laws is greater ſolicitu 
diſplayed, or precautions multiplied with more p 
dent concern for the preſer vation, the ſecurity, at 
the bappivefs of the ſubject, than we diſcover 
the collection of the Spaniſh laws for the Indi 
But thoſe later er like the more ea 


too often proved ineffectual remedies againſt t 
evils. which they wete intended to prevent. Ineve 
age; if the ſame eauſes continue to operate; t 
ſame effects muſt follow. From the immenſe of 
tance between the power intruſted with the excl 
tion of laws, and that by whofe authority they 
enacted, the vigor even of the moſt abfolote y 
vernment muſt relax , and the dread of a ſoperio 
too remote to obſerve with accuracy, or to pun! 
with diſpatch , muſt inſenſibly abate. Notwithitanſ 

ing the numerous injunctions of the Spaniſh ml. 


| C exactions 


HIS | DORV/OFOUMERIO M E 


dbedlend ten ee en b Bugbt to . * 0 1 
rote ctod chem παᷓ ea talks) Are ampoſertl;— u 

the term of their labotiis ꝓtolonged beyond the | 
criod fixedsbydlawijiand they groan ufider-all-the 


jſults -andd wrongs whiphcaze theilovofobdtepind 
odFronrfdind iriſobmation n which 1 


ar an dopand); ſuch-oppreflivti abtundl mors im Peru; 
han in any other: colony. But it it not general. Aa; 
dording tothe :agtounts?, ceventdÞ thofe authorpinbo —« 
e moſt diſpoſed to etaggeradeſthe ſuſſermag af ht 
bdians; theyq in ſevetal prbuindes, erjoyt nat ui x 

ie, but affluence; they poſſeſs large farinsg ether 

ne maſters of numerous herds and flodhs ) ,q by 
be knowledge: which they have acquizedoet. Burd, 
in 'artoand; 16duſtry;care ſupplied: nut only wa 
ie necelanigs;- but withiimaby:luxuritsrof die. 
After cexplaining! the:Jdormizof: civil Ad Gong 
n the Spamflugotonres, and che ſtate of ilie amo 
ders f perſous Iubject toit, the peculiaritiesi ia 
har ecclefiaſtical conſtitution inerit conſidleration. 
ſotwitkſtanding the ſyperſtitious ,venerationtwith 
ich the Spaniards ire deva, tbethe. HolynSee, 
he vigilänti aud jealdus pohrycof Ferdinando earl 
pmpfedchind tn tal precautions againſt the intro 
action afothenpapal domino into America. Mick 
fis vie wb ſolicited Alexander VI. for ai grant to Refirainte on 
e crowñtofathe tithes in all the new ly:diſcovertud de nba 


J uncties J brhiellche obrained'on condition.df bis —— 


See NOTE LVI. kar 


„ Gager's-Sirvey, p. 88. yes 164. 119, Kc. 
| | Bulla e a. b. N Gion do Jes Ind. ibs 
AR. n G1 90H: tl enibnl esl 25 
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| 


Eceleſiats. 
cal conſti- 
tution of the 


colonies. 


z.o0x making proviſion for 


nz. 


with an inconſiderate Jiberality, 


ad 23:17 2584 
inn aq v3 
nein 


| abſolute diſpoſal of all eccloſiaſtical benefices there 


. havin become in effect the heads of the Alnerica 
church. Iu them the adminiſtration of its tevenue 


1s known betwetn ſpixitual and temporal. n 


cannot be admitted into America, 1 


£74. HIST onv or 


the econ infrdi 
tlie natives. Soon after Julius IL. conHerr rden hi 
and his ſudceſſors, the tight of pahobagg x An 


Both; theſe) pantiffs, unacquainted with''the val 
of what he demanded; beſtowed: thoſe don 


which cba ker o 
ſofs have often lamented, and wiched to recil. 


oeinſequence of choſe grants, the Spaniſh monarc 


is veſted. Their nomination! of perſons 2 
vacabt benefices is inſtantly confirmed by the poy 
Fhus, an all an gau e authority oi 
ſpecies cantres in the Crown. Therb no colliſt 


Ttiom The king isothe only ſuperior; his na 
alone is heard t, and no dependente upbn 1 
foreign power has been introduced. Papal bu 


uny force: there, until they habe beta 
examined ,:;and! approved of by ch chu! Coun 
vf che Indies; und any bull ſhould: he ſurm 

titiouſſy introduce and cirtulated in Ameri 
without obtaining that approbatiqny;-eveleſul 
ate required not only to prevent it tom tali 
effect q but to ſeixe alli the copies of =} a 
eanfmit chem W councib of: dn, Rk; 


by 


TL BTW | 

, Balla lait u. 1508, 5p | $olens che u. «8 

3 %;4*. Recopil. lib; kth, ix. * 2. and: Autos del Con 
de las Indias, ci. e ee 
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his limitation: of the, papal jusiſdi gion quali 00 U 
agular, Whether we oanſider the age and mation, II. 
which it was deviſed, or the jealous attention | 
ch which Ferdinand, and. his ſucceſſors, ave 
died . to maintain it. in, full force“), Spain is 
debted ,1 in à great meaſure, for the uniform 
quillity. wade bas teicne dl in ber American 
ominions. vor e ie FLA 44; 

The bierarchy is eſtabliſhed i in Amica in the Form and 
ne form as in Spain „ Wich its full ain of e 
chbiſþops,: biſhops, deans, and other dignitaries. ja the. 5 
he inferior clergy are divided into three elaſſes, a? ai 
der the dengmination of Quas, Dodtingros, and 
ſoner os, The * are -pariſh-prieſts ih thoſe; parts 
the country w ere the Spaniards. hays; ſettledl. 
be ſecond, have the charge; of ſuch; diſtrifts:as 
inhabited, by Indians ſubjected io the 2 
wernment, and living, under: its prœtectioni Ihe 
ud are employed in inſtructing and conxertiag 
ſe fiercer tribes,” Which diſdain ſubmiſſion 36.the 
wiſh yoke, and, live ig remote or inacgeſſitile 
jons , to which the Spaniſh... arms; bavennpt 
trated. do numerous arg the ecclefiakics af all, 
de various orders, and ſuch the profuſe Uhewility 
th which. many of them fare.endawed, thet the 
raves, of the church in America ang gg ene. 
e Romiſh ſuperſtition appears wich its dito 
p in the New World. Churches and/ganyetits: 
re are magnificent, and richly adorned); and ion 
u feſtivals; the Jiſplay. of gold and fives, _ 


5 ih, 2.67 


v Bech ib, k% tt. 5 er 5 £% 


| 


1 * ; 
SENTED F 7» 


4 +2 &, 9 
rere 


K rriect! 


1 G G x: precious eb 5 ſuch as ber che n 


enn of au European An ectlefiaſtied!eRtsbliiime 


ran,, Ras been” indulged, and becomes leſs pernicious 
0 85 ie 10 The early inſtitution of monaſteries in d 


"Yi 


"7 bad "i 


tutions. 


e dur in countries where riches abvan 


thas ꝛveligi 


nrſt Object is to eneour 
ihoiteꝰ very citizen to Zonkibats oh 
ing*the'amber and? 
During the youth- And vigor of ſociety; l 
chefe is TootiPtd fprexd; and Tuſtenatice is procu 
eee But the - Spaviards” bad hardly tab 


tetous policy; they began to erect convents, whe 


| Gocellbaey or alluire@ by the pro Peer f th 
ſopreme ſelieiey; 


* 
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_ lendid and expenſive; is unfavorable, a8 b 


formerly obſerved, to the progreſs of ri 


ant tlie 


people are ſo er with part 
on dmuſt abe dt, in dtder te n 
their veneration, this propenſity to o oſtentati 


Spandivbblenies, and the inconſiderate seal 
mufelplying ken, have been attended with con 


quences mote fatal” In rw th new ſettlement; 
opulation <a! 


ſtrength of the n 


widy»facttity7” mankiüd increaſe with amati 


of Ameriea, When, with a tsſt prep 


sf both ſexes were ſhut up, under a vt 
fovidefedtt che putpoſe bfhlrure; and tb. nter 
cht firſt af her laws. „labenbed- by a miſguid 
ieh aſcribes tranſcendenit merit to A lt. 


— Which tn faftry vlimates; is deem 
nuinbers crowd into thoſe m 
ons of *Notli and Juperſtition ö ade 


1 Mita, e a „ di eee F 
"ag OO 1 da, i. 438. 1 a 
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e admitted into the monaſteties of the Ned 
Vorld, the evil is more ſenſibly felt; aud every: 
onk or nun may be conſidered as aw n,dide 
nlon withdrawn from civil life. The impropriety: 
{ ſuch foundations in any ſituation {where-»the 
tent. of territory requires additional hands to 
prove it, is ſo obvious, that ſome! catholic. 


Ponies from taking the monaſtic vows. Even 
oh: Spaniſh+ monarchs, on sene be 
bave been alarmed with the ſpreading of a 
it o adverſe to the increaſe and proſperity ot 
tir colonies that they have endenvoured to - 
eck it J. But the Spaniards. in America, more 
W under the ane 
n their countrymen in Europ 
eccleſiaſtics more bigotted and: illiterate; Ra 


that no regulations chn reſtrain their. z cats 


Ieious houſes. have multiplied to a n 


n viewing the ſtate of colonies where not 
ly the number but influence of eccleſiaſtics s 


766-46 115 PO | oft ; des 


* oy. de Ulloa, ji 124. | 
Ho” dec. v. lib. ix. c. * 2. Recop. bb. ü. tit ik, 
12. tit. iv. C. it, Solorz, lib. il, 0. 23. 1 75 
See NOTE LVIL | Up 200 
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el and dirbcted | 
ceived, ſuch a high opinion of monaſtic [ſancs , 


amazing than pernicious to Tociety HIT 912 | 
Character of 


Neat, the character of this powerful body is a 
object that merits particular attention. A 
Poo __ * he: Scaler, clergy in Mexico | 


iety. As none but petſons 6f Spaniſb entisc n = 


vary 


tes have-expreſsly prohibited any arp N vod ede 


14181 


, by the {exceſs of their e eee ener 0 
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eocleſiaſtics 
in Spanish 
America; 
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oon and Peru are; natives öf Spain. As perſons owl 
vii accuſtomed; by their education, to tlie retitemen 
and indolence of academic life, are more incapab 
ol active enterpriſe, and leſs diſpoſed to ftrik 
into new paths, than any order of men 
ectleſiaſtical adventurers by whom the'Armetic; 
church is recruited; are- commonly ſuch 'as ,'fro 
merit or rank in life, have little proſpect of luda 
ef the fen - ing their own; country. Accordingly, the ſecu 


uin; prieſts in the New W. 


orld ate ſtill leſs diſtinguiſh 
than their brethren in Spain, for literary aceot 
pliſbments of any ſpecies; and though, IJ 
ample: proviſion: which bas been made. for 
American church, many of its members en 
eaſe and independence which are favorable to d 
cultivntion of ſcience, the body of ſecular clerg 
has hardly, duriog two rae." and à hal 
produced one author whoſe works convey ſud 
yuſeſul information, or poſſeſs ſuch à degree 
merit, as to be ranked among thoſe which ati 
the attention of enlightened nations. But the great 
un. part af the eccleſiaſtics in the Spaniſh fſettleme! 
are regulars. On the diſcovery of America, an 
Field opened to the pious zeal of the monalt 
orders; and, with a becoming alacrity',' th 
zmediately 3 forth miſſionaries to labor 
it. The firſt attempt to inſtruct and convert 
Americans, was made by monks; and, a8 { 
as the conqueſt of any province was complete 
ad its eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment began to. aflu 
ſome form, the popes permitted the miſſiona 
of the ſous mendicant orders, as a reward for th 


- 
- 


-_ — 
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o perform all ſpiritual functie 
the tithes, and other emolu 
without depending on the jorifdievon of the biſhop 


Jn conſeihterite of this, a new career of uſefulneſs, 
well as new objets of atnbitioti preſented 
themſelves, - Whenever à call is made for à freſh 
apply of miffionaries, men of the moſt ardent 
nd aſpiring minds, impatient under the reſtraint 
of a cloiſter, weary' of it inſipid uniformity, and 
tigued' with the irkfome repetition of its frivolous 
ſn&ions, offer theit ſervice with eagerne(s; and 
pair to the New World in queſt of liberty and 
diibction. Nor do they purſue diſtinction without - 
ſucceſs.” The higheſt” ccciefiaſtical honors ; as well 
5 the moſt lutrative preferments in Mexico: and 
Peru, are often in the hands bf regulars; ant it is 
iefly to the monaſtic orders that the Americans 
ne indebted for any portion of ſcience Which is 
utivated'among them. They are almoſt the only 
paniſh etcleſiaſtics, from whom? we have received 
ny accounts, either of the civil or * hiſtory 
It the various proyinces * in Amefica. Some of 
hem , though deeply tinged with the indelible 
hperſtition of their { 5 „ have publiſhed 
books which give a favorable dea 'of their abili- 
es. The natural and moral hiſtory of the New 
ord, by the Jeſuit Acoſtz, contains more 
curate obſervations , perhaps and more ſound 
fience, tha are to be found 1 in hg * 
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of che diveceſe, or being füjeck to his cenfures. — 
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ervices, to accept bf Purbchisl * in Americh, 8 6 0 % 
, and to receive val. 5s 
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„%% of, remote. countries, publiſhed in the, Hirten 
vn century. o, bus th nin iris it lin mobs 
Difolute „But the ſameſiguſt with m ic. .ife, to 
beer Which America, indebted, for Gow inſkruQors. of 
wem. Worth, and abilities, filled. it wich. others of a vety 
different! character. Ther giddy , the, profiligate; 
the, ayariciqus , to whole powerty, ang. rigid 
diſcipline of. a canyent-are intolerable, conſider a 
miſſion to America, as 2.releaſe from mortafication 
and bondage. There, they ſoon obtain ſome 
parochial, charge, and far removed, nby.,their 
ſizuation, frhm che .inſpeton of their monaſtic 
ſuperiofs, and. exempt, by their character .f tron 
the juriſdichon) of their digceſan,””.,', they;aw 
bardly ſubject, to any control. According to; the 
teſtimony: af the moſt zealous catholics , (many. 
the ID clergy. in the Spaniſh, ſettlements; an 
not only deſtitute of . the, virtues becoming thei 
profeſſion, but regardleſs, of, that external decorun 
and reſpec, for the opinion of mankind,; Which 
preſerve, a;ſemblance of worth, where the reality 
is wanting, Secure of impunity, ſome regulars, in 
contempt of their yow of poverty, engage. openly 
in commerce j and are ſo. rapaciouſly. eager ir 
amaſſing wealth, that they become the wol 
grie vous oppreſſors of the Indians, whom it Wa 
their duty to have protected. Others, with na 
leſs flagrant violation of their yow. of chaſtity 
indulge with "Miki dave in the 5 diſſolu 
np mn” 74M :, GS SIE 
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Various ſchemes have been propoſed for kat; n 0 vx * 
g enormities ſo manifeſt and ſo offenſive. Several, vu. 
ſons, no leſs eminent for piety; than diſcerument, 

ve contended, chat the regulars; in conformity 

the canons, of the church, ought, to be confined. 25 
thin the walls of their cloiſters, and ſhould n 
ger be permitted to encroach. on the functions 

the ſecular, clergy, Some public-{pirited magiſ- 

tes, from conviction of its being neceſſary to 

prive the regulars of a privilege beſtowed at 
t with good intention, but of which time and 
xerience had diſcovered the pernicious effects, 

ly countenanced the ſecular clergy in their 

empts to aſſert. their own. rights. The prince, 1618. 
Equilache, Viceroy. of Peru under Philip III. 

k meaſures ſo 4 and effectual for circum- 

bing the regulars within their Proper ſphere, as 

> them with general conſternation?*. They had 

ourſe to their uſual arts. They awd the ſuper= 

ous, by repreſenting the proceedings of the vice · 

as innovations fatal to religion. They employed. 

he refinements of intrigue, in order to gain perſons. 

power; and ſeconded by the powerful influence 

the Jeſuits, who DT and enjoyed. all the Pri- | 

ges which belonged. to the Mendicant, orders in 

terica, they made a deep impreſſion on a bigotted 

ice, and a weak miniſtry. The ancient practice ne 
; tolerated, The abuſes which it occaſioned con. 
ved to increaſe, and the corruption of monks, 

pt from che reſtraints of Wipe and che 


” See NOTE LIX. N 
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10 6 * DEE of any Mpenor b peru a difgrace 1 
vi.” religion. At laſt, as the veneration of the Spaniard 
for the monaſtic orders began to abate, and t 
| power of the Jeſuits Was on the decline, Fer 
June22, nand VI. ventured to apply the only effect 
1737 "remedy by iſſuing an edict, prohibiting Regula 
\ of every denomination from taking the charge 
any pariſh with the cure of ſouls; and detlariy 
that on the demiſe of the preſent incumbents, 50 
but ſecular prieſts, ſubject to the juriſdiction 
- their diocefans, ſhall be prefented to vacant ben 
fices . If this regulation is carried into executit 
with' Readineſs in any degree proportional to 
wiſdom with which it is framed, a very cohſideril 
reformation may take place in the eccleſiaſtical ſu 
of Spaniſh America, and the ſecular clergy u 
gradually become a reſpectable body of men. 
eportment of many eccleſiaſtics, even at preſet 
ſeems to be decent and exemplary, otherwiſe \ 
can hardly ſuppoſe that they would be held 
ſuch high eſtimation, and poſſeſs fuch a wond 
aſcendant over the minds of their country 
throughout all the Spaniſh ſettlements. #6 
Small pro- But whatever merit the Spaniſh ecclefiaſtic 
3 America may poſſeſs, the ſucceſs, of their end 
” Indians to vours in communicating the knowledge of + 
Chriſtianity religion to the Indians, has been more imperl 
than might have been expected, either from 
degree of their zeal, or from the dominion wb 


they had — over that people. For 


1 


a Real Cedula, MS. penes me. 
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Je people of America idto/ the chriſtian church, 
ithout previous inſtruction in the doctrines of 
ligion, and even before they themſelves had 
cquired ſuch knowledge r Indian language, 
to be able to explain to the natives the myſte- 
es of faith, or the _ precepts of duty. Reſting a 
pon a ubtile diſtinction in ſcholaſtic theology, 
etween that degree of aſſent which is founded 
n a complete knowledge and conviction of duty, 
d that which may be yielded when both theſe 
re imperfect, they adopted this ſtrange practice, 
o leſs, inconſiſtent! with the ſpirit of a religion 
nt addreſſes itſelf to the underſtanding of men, 

u repugnant- to the dictates of reaſon. As foon 
any body of Porte, overawed by dread of the 
aniſh power, moved by the example of their 
n chiefs, incited by levity, or viel from 
ere ignotance, e; the lighteſt deſire of 
wbracing. the religion of their conquerors , they 
ere 1nſtantly baptized. While this rage of conver- 
on continued, a ſingle clergyman baptized in one 
above five thouſand, Mexicans, and did not 
ſt until he was ſo exhauſted by fatigue, that 
t was unable to lift his hands. In the courſe 
en few years, after the reduction of the Mexicau 
bpire, 'the: ſacrament of baptiſm was adminiſtered 
more than * millions n adopted 


T *. Torribio, MS. Torquem. Mund. Ind. lib. xvi. c. 6. 
P. Torribio. MS. Torquem, lib. vi. c. 8. 


arious reaſohs may be iffigned./ The firſt miſion- U 0 0 * 
ries, in their ardor to make proſelytes, admitted vn. 


BOOK 
VIII. 


converts tranſmitted to their poſterity, into whoſe 


that {they ſeem hardly to have the ca 


 which'it was ſuppoſed they had given aſſent, not 
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with ſuch: inconſiderate haſte, and 8 were 
neither inſtructed in the nature of the tenets to 


taught the abſurdity of thoſe which they were 
required to relinquiſn, retained their veneration 
for their ancient ſuperſtitions in full fotce, ot 
mingled an attachment to its doctrines and rites 
with that ſlender knowledge of Chriſtianity Which 
they had: acquired. Theſe ſentiments the new 


minds they have ſunk ſo deep; that the Spaniſh 
eccleſiaſtics, with all their induſtry, have not been 
able to eradicate them. The religious inſtitutions 
of their anceſtors. are ſtill remembered, and held 

in bonor by many of the Indians, both in 
Mexico and Peru; and whenever they think them 
ſelves; out of reach of inſpection by the 'Spaniards, 
they aſſemble and eelebrate their idolatrous rites”; 
But this is not the moſt unſurmountable obſtacde 
to the progreſs of Cliriſtianity among the Indians 
The powers of their uncultivated underſtanding 
are ſo limited, their obſervations and reflection 
reach ſo little beyond the mere objects of ſenſe; 


pacity of 
forming; abſtract ideas, and poſſeſs not language tt 
expreſs them. To ſuch men, the ſublime and 
ſpiritual doctrines of Chriſtiavity muſt be, in a 
great meaſure, incomprehenſible. The numerous 
and Wee ceremonies of the . warſhip 


xvi. c. 28. Gage, 171. 


Fe Voy. de Ullea, i. 341. Torquem. ib x7. 6 6 83 lib. 
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ith, with Which cheſe externalvobſervayoes! are 
_— though? the Indians may liſten wth 
patience!” they is little coneeide che meaning of 
What they Rear, [at thei? avg eſbence does tot 
nerit the fame of belief. Thelf indifferende is 
ſull greater than their incapackty! Mittentive'oly 
o the preſet? moment, ànd ingröſſed by. the 
objects before them, the Indians Io ſeldom reffect 
upon what is 5 or take thought for What is 
to come, that neicher che promiſes, nor 3 
f religion , make much impreſſion upon them; 
and while their foreſight rarely extends ſb i 
next day eit is almoſt impoſſible” to inſpir. 
them with ſoölicitude about the concerns of 
future world. Aſtoniſhed equally" ar their bY 


df the any anffionatics! pronounced them ee 
men ſo brutiſh, as to be incapable of underſtand. 
g the firſt principles of religten- A ebufeif held 

Lima deerted chat, on aceSunt- of "this inen 
neity, they ought to be exchided from?” the 
crament of the Euchariſt“. Tlleugh Paul III 
by his famous but? iquedb ig the” year- 49993 
leclared them to be rational creatures; ent 
o all the privileges"f Chriſtians ; etz wad 
he lapſe of two centuries, during hien they 
ave been members . che church, ſo e 


* 5 * 2 


, Torquem. lib. xvi. . ings Ee = . 383) 


bb "7 Torquem: lib,” xvi: C. 26. "Garela, 1 1. 


f compreheiſſion; ànd at . eren, 


catch the eye, -plexſe and intereft chem; büt hen n $4 © & | 
their infttuaors attempt to enplain the articles” of | vii. 


17 


2 
— * 
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# 4 o R are. theis attainmeats. in; knowledge, that ver 
LY few poſſeſs. ſuch. a portion of ſpiritual/diſcerpmer 
A to, be deemed; worthy of being admitted to 


7 - 


Dear f From this brief ſurvey, Cas 0 may bu 
Spa 
ad 


 Awexica//in.. the, year 1570 4, the, Indians 
exempted from the juriſdiction of that ſevere. rib 
nal '',/ and Rill, continue under, the inſpection x 
their dee Even after the moſt perfect ioſtrug 
tion, their faith is held to be fecbſe and dubiou 
and though ſome of them have been taught th 
learned languages, and have gone through the ord 
nary courſe of academic education with applauſ 


. boxe 3 due proportion to the pare: 


— 
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holy communion . From this, ies, of their/iogapy 
city and impgrſecht knowledge of religion, wha 
the zgal of Philip, IL eſtabliſhed the inquiſtion!| 


their frailty is ſtill ſo much, ſuſpeged, at 
Indian is either ordained. a prief, * N 
any religious order wy 


of. the interior ſtate | of the Spaniſh lanes Th 
various productions with which they ſupply a0 
enrich the mother · country, and the ſyſtem of con 
mercial intercourſe between them, come ngxt | 
order to be explained. If the domĩinions of Spa 

in the New World had been of ſuch mode; 


Rate, the - progreſs of her colonizing, might; ha 
desen attended with the ſame. benefit as: that ana 
other nations. But when, in leſs PE e ſe 
_ liegt ol ©. dawn: Sf ip dige NL) a 
YE Ns Yor. de Ulloa, i i. 343- 208) if 

2 Lr t b. e 


4 e | „I. c. b Vork ws. 
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regions with a number of inhabitants ſufficient. 
[the cultivation of them, was ſo obvious, as. 
give a wrong direction to all the efforts of the 
doniſts. They did not form compact ſettlements, 
here indie, circumſcribed within proper limits, 
ih in its viewys and operations, is conducted - 
that ſober perſevering ſpirit, Which gradually 
verts: whatever is in its poſſeſſion to a proper 
ſe, and deri ves thence the greateſt advantage. 
ſtead of this, the Spaniards, ſeduged by the 
wodleſs proſpect which opened to them, divided 
ſir poſſeſſions. in America into governments of 
eat extent; As their number Was too fmall to 
tempt the regular culture of the immenſe provin - 
0 which they occupied rather than peopled, they 
nt their attention to a few objects, that lured 
em with of ſudden and exorbitant gain, 
id turned away with contempt from the humbler 
ths of induſtry, which lead more ſlowly, but 
th Ser inet o wealth and Wee . 
onal ſtrength; - F 


1718 15 11 T3 2. 


quired, thiat of ſearching for the precious metals 
one.of the moſt inviting to men, who are either 
uccuſtomed to the regular aſſiduity with which 
e culture of the earth and the operations of 
mmerce muſt be: carried on; or who are ſo enter- 
ling and rapacious as not to be ſatisfied with 
e gradual returns of profit which they yield. 
ee as ſoon as the ſeveral countries in 


| :nconliderate;? Tapacity had Keited on countries. = © © * 
tham all Europe, her inability. to fill ſuch - var 


Of all: Se cioechodle by W t ce ans: «= on 
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BOOK Amecica were fubjeted to he dominion or Spai 


 Difcovery ef During ſeveral years, the ardor of theit 
-u <4 > glcarches. was kept up by hope rather :than ſucc 


toſi and Sa. 


eetecas> At length, the rich ſilver mines of Potaſi; in Ba 


1 i * 
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vu. this was almoſt the only method of acquign 

wealth which obcurred to the àdventurers, h 

whom they were conquered. Such provides 

he continent ab did not allure them to ſettley | 
the proſpect of their affording: gold and ſilverſ wt 
totally neglected. Thoſe in which an 
a diſappointment of the ſanguine expectations thi 
had formed, were abandoned; Even the value 
the iſlands, the firſt · fruits of their;diſcoveries; ac 
the: firſt object of their attention; funk for mut 
in their eſtimation, when the mines which! 
been opened in them were exbauſted, thatth 
were deſerted by many of the planten <andik 
to be occupied by more induſtrious 2 
.crowded to Mexico and Peru; Where the: qua 
ties of gold and ſilver ſaund among the aatiy 
who; ſearched for them with little induſtry: ànd i 
ſkill, promiſed; an une hauſted ſtore, as the reco 
ena of more intelligent and perſeverihg effoit 


a= = = 


were accidentally, difcoyered in the yrat 19 
buy an Indian, as he Was clambering up theme 
tain, in purſuit of a Llama which had ſtnayed ioc 

his flock. Soon after the mines of Sacotecas; 
New Spain, little inferior to the other in va 
were opened. From that time, ſucceſſive di 
veries ener Made: in IE and Gi 


1 721! vr , 18019 | 21 18 bung 1 
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dies are now fo numerous; Hitt cle 3 1 0 6 : 

hem , and of ſome few mines of Sold in the pro- vat 

inces oP Fierra Firmè, Abd the new Kingdom of 
Granada, has become the capital occupation of ithe 

$janiatds' "ard is teducetl inte a fyſtem no les 

bwpliested than intereſting.” To deſcribe the na eee 
me of the various ores, the mode of tracking 

hem fromthe bowels of the earth, /and t enplain 
de ſeveral by Which the metals are"ſepas 

ved "from the” Hubſtzhceb Wiel which” they are 

ingled; *efther' by the actiot of fite, or tlie at- 

tive powers of mercury, is the province of the 

tural philoſopher' or ehytailt, rather My: 'of the 

torian, ©0HT Ig HS 90! Deut 6 t. 14777 

The eiibitine 1 profufion with" Witch Wie Wee mae 

ins of the New W orld poured forth their treaſures wy oy 

foniſhed mankind, who had been àccuſtomed hi- 

pert tõ receive a penurious Tupply of che precious 

etals, from the more ſcanty ſtores contained in the 

mes of the ancient hemiſphere: Acchrding to 

inciples® of computation; Wadieh appear to be 

jremely moderate, the quantity of gold and ſilver 
ut has? bern regolatly entered in the ports of 

uin, is equal in value to four millions ſterling 

ally, reckoniug from the year 1492 in which 

merica Was e to the pre 


elent time. 
bs, in two hundred and ei Sbty- three years, 

a jounts't6 cleven hundred and thirty-two miflions. 
duc menſe as chis ſum is, the Spaniſh RN Lock; 7 
t as much more ought to be added to it, in con- 
ation of treaſure which has been extracted from 

mines, and imported fraudulently into Spain, 

Vol. III. N * 


— 


ines 


1 0.0 x Without paying duty to the king. By this account 
via, Spain has drawn from. the New World a. fupply: j 

wealth, amounting at! leaſt to tWo tbouſand million 
x of pounds ſterling" 59 20: d : of bene 


Vpirit to 
which this 
gives riſe. 


| meaſured, off, and a certain number of Indians allo 


lavited by che facility with which ſuch grants 
obtained, and encouraged by ſome Arkia 


temper. Vader, 4 its a the cautious heco 
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+ The mines, which have yielded this.-amazin 
quantity of treaſure, are not worked at the expen 
of the crown, or of the public. In order to Fo 
rage pri vate adventurers the perſon; who. diſ 
and worksa new vein is entitled to the propaniydit 
Upon laying his claim to ſoch a diſcovery before th 
governor, of the province x a certain extent of;land; 


ted him, under the obligation of his opening the mit 
within a limited time, and of his paying the c 


tomary duty to the king, for what it ſhall produ 


amples of. ſucceſs in- this line of adyenture; ˖ 
only the ſanguine and che bold, but the timid ar 
diffident enter upon it with aſtoniſhing, ande 
Wich vaſt objects always in view, fed contin! 
with hope; and expectiug every moment that { 
tune will unveil her ſecret ſtores, and give up ti 
wealth which they contain to their wiſhes, they det 
every other occupation. inſipid and unintegeſtio 
The charms of this purſuit, like the rage for det 


play, are ſo . and take ſuch full pollelig}.. 
of the mind, as even to giveanew bent to the natur 
duc 
"A 
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ferprifing ard the cbVetdus profüfe. Powerful 8' oor 
this charm naturally is, its force is augmented by VI, 
e arts of an order of men know in Peru by the 
nt name of: ſearchers. Theſe arè commonly per- 
as of deſperate fortunes," Who, availing” the 
ves of ſome ſkill in mineralogy, "Aecompailiet 
th the inſtnuating manner, and confident pre- 
nſrons pecuhar'to projectors; addrels the wealthy 
id the *credulous: By plauſible deſcriptions ot 
WW: appearances which they have diſcovered of rich 
ins hitherto utiexplored; by producingy hen rei 

lite, ſpecimens of promiſing ore; by affirtditig, 
ith an impoſing aſſurance, that ſucceſs is certain, 
1d that the expenſe muſt be trifling, they ſeldom 
| to per ſuade. O An aſſociation is formed; a Hall 
m is advanced by each copartner; the mine ig 
ned; the. ſearcher is intruſted with che ſole 
rection vf every operation; unforeſeen difficulties 
cor; new! demands of money are made; but; 
idſt a ſuechſſion of diſappointinents and'deliys , 
pe is neverextinguiſhed, and the ardor of ex- 
dation hardly abates For it is obſerved, that 
my perſon; once enter this fſeducing path, it is 
voſt impoſſible to return; his 1deas alter, he 
ns to be poſſeſſed wie another ſpirit”, vifions 
imaginary” wealth ate vontinually before Is 
Ys, and he thinks; and ſpeaks, and dreams Gf 
Runding elſe. gs £4 o NON apt, 992 

och is the ſpitit that muſt he formed, whereve? prtarefons 
active ehertions of airps fociety are chieffy or it . 


TO 
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OK, employ ed in working, mines of gold and Glver..N, | 
Su init 5 more adverſe to ſuch i improvement in a; 
Culture and commerce, as render a nation realh 
opulent. . 11 the ſyſtem of admigiſtration in ith 
Fan colonies bad been founded upon princi ple 
ſound. policy, the power and/\ingeagity of th 
legiſlature would have been exerted with ad m 
ardlor, in reſtraining its ſubjects; from ſuch pern 
gious induſtry, as is now employed in alluii 
them towards it. Projects of mining (days 
good judge of the political conduct of nations 
* inſtead, of replaging, the capital employed i 
profit of ſtock 
* commoniy abſorb, both capital and profit. The 
dy Are the projects 1 therefore 3 tO: which; of 
7 athers, a. prudent lawgiver, who; toi 
creaſe. the capital of his nation , vouli le 
6 chyſe to give any extraordinary engolragemen 
20. to turn towards them a greater ſhare af tb 
* capital. than would go to chem fit own 
| *, cord. Such, in reality, is the abſurd-eanfide 
E which all men haye in their own/! Wool [form 
L that Wherever. therg is the leaſt probability 
« * ſucceſs, too great a ſhare of it is apt to 80 
| © them of its own. -ACCOFS - ha But. in the Spani mi 
K N government is Salem c a ſpi 
Which it hould have lahored to depreſs, and, 
the ſanction of its approbation, augments gue 
\--...; conliderate credukty, Which, Has tuned the 
mn” 8 of Mexico and Peru int hacken are 


20 ' , 
Dr. Smith's Inquiry, S, M. 16. 
8 | 
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tanne To this may be imputed the ſlender gj 6 0 if 
cogreſs which Spaniſh America has made during vn. 
vo centuries and. a half, either in uſeful manu- 
dures, or in thaſe lucrative branches of cultiva- 
on, which furniſh the colopies of other nations 
th their ſtaple commodities. In compatiſon 
ih the precious metals, every bounty of nature 
ſo much, deſpiſed, that this extravagant idea of 
eir value has mingled with the idiom of lan- 
vage in America, and the Spaniards ſettled there 
nominate a country, rich, not from the fertility: 
its oil, the abundance of its crops, or the exu- 
INCC .of its paſtures, but on account of the 
inerals which its mountains contain. In queſt oi 
eſe , they abandon the delightful plains of Peru 
nc Mexico. and reſort to barren and uncomſort- 
de regions, where they have built ſome of cho 
zeſt to wis which they poſſeſ in the New World. 
the activity and enterpriſe. of the Spaniards ori- 
nally —— direction, it is now ſo difficult to 
ad them a different way, that hough, from 
ious cauſes, the gain of working mines is much 
reaſed; the faſcination continues, and almoſt 
ery perſon: „ Who takes any active part in the 
mmerce of New Spain or n engaged 
ſome adventure of this king 
But though mines are the 5 object of the 
W-nards, and the precious metals which theſe yield, 
ahm the principal article in their commerce 

| erica 3 hs Nevin” ape I , 1 poſſeſo 
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colonies. 
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BO OR there, abound with other commodities of ſuch 
Yes 


— moſt peculiar to New Spain, of ſuch demand ir 


moſtꝭ reſtorative virtue, that Providence; in con 


tze Spaniſh commerce. To theſe: muſt: be added; 
* an article of no inconſiderable account, the ei 


value or ſcarcity, as to attract a conſiderable de 
gree. of attention. Cochineal is a production a} 


commerce, that the ſale is always certain; and 
yields. ſuch profit, as amply rewards the labo 
and care employed in rearing. the curious inſecds « 
which, this valuable drug is compoſed, and pie 
paring. it for. the: market. Quinquina, or Jeſui 
Bark, the moſt: ſalutary ſimple, perhaps, and « 


paſſion. for human infirmity, has made known untt 
man, is found only in Peru, to which it afford 
lucrative branch of commerce. The Indigo 
Guatimala is ſuperior in quality to that of any p 
Vince in America, and cultivated to a. conſidera 
extent. Cacao, though not peculiar to the'Sp 
niſhocolonies, attains to its higheſt ſtate of perſe 
tion there, and from the great conſumption e 
chocolate. in Europe, as well as in America, is 
valuable commodity. The Tobacco of Cuba, « 
more exquiſite flavor than any brought from th 
New World; the: ſugar raiſed in that iſland; i 
Hiſpaniola b and: in New Spain, together wi 
drugs of various kinds; may be mentioned among 
the natural productions of America, which enric 


portation of hides; for which, as well: as for man 
of thoſe which I have enumerated, the Spaniarc 
are more indebted to the wonderful fertility of tl 
country than to their on foreſight and-induſtr 


i 


It 


ASTOR OP AMERI e wy 


The domeſtic animals Gf Europe, particularly 5 0 0 K 
horned cattle, have muftipfied in the New.] Word vir 
with a rapitity which almoſt exceeds belief. A 
few years after the Spaniards ſettled there, the 
eds of tame cattle became ſo numefeus that 
heir proprietors reckoned” them by thou fands 
Leſs attention being paid to them as they con: 
noed to inereaſe, ey wee, ene to run vnd, 

nd ſpreaditig ober a country ef bonadIefs extent, 

oder a mild climate, and covered witk rich p pat 

ure, their number became ĩimmenſe. They i al 

ver the? vaſt plains which extend from Buenos 

\yres, towards the Andes, in herds of thirty or 

orty thouſand; and the unlucky traveller who 
ce falls in among them, may proceed feveral 
iys before he can diſentangle Himſelf from among 
je crowd that covers the face of the earth, and 
tems to have nor end. They are hardly leſs nu- 
zerous in New Spain, and in ſeveral other pros | 
nces :- they are killed merely for the ſake of their- 
ides ; and the flaughter at certain feafons is ſo- 
eat, that the“ ſtench of the carcaſes; Which are 
t in the field, would infect the air, ff large 
icks of wild degs: and vaſt flocks of Alia ds r 
r Americai/ vultures; the moſt voracious” of al 
e feathered kind, did not inſtantly devour them: 
The number of thoſe: hides exported in every fleet 
Europe is very great, and i is a ee oh 1 
ff OE Nag en 10 110 2 * 


* Oviedhs ap, Aae M. 107, B Hackluyt, i oY 466. 
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1 © 0 u Almoſt all theſe may be conſidered as; ſap] 
vin. commodities peculiar to America „and ꝗifferent 
if wo except that laſt, mentioned. from che ah 
ductiogs of the' mother: country. The: bay 
Advantages ., WW hen, the impartatian- FAG Sei pr " thoſe n 
2 ries articles from her clonies, firſt became actiy 
der colonies. and, conſiderable, her interior induſtry and ma 
factures were in a ſtate Jo, proſperous, that wil 

the product of theſe ſhe was able both to purchal 

the commodities of the New World, and to ar 
ſwer its growing demands. Uader the reigns. 0 
F erdinand and Iſabella, and Charles V. Spain wa 
one of the moſt induſtrious countries in Euro 
Her manufactures in wool, and flax, and filk 
were ſo extenſive, as not only to furniſh what vn 
ſufficient for her own conſumption, but to aſſon 
a ſurplus for exportation. When a; market i 
them, formerly unknown, and to which ſhe alo 
had acceſs, opened in America, ſhe had; recourl 
to her — ſtore , and found there an abunda 
ſupply . This new employment, muſt,;patural 
have added vivacity to the ſpirit of indu 
Nouriſhed and invigorated by it, the -manufa 
tures, the population, and wealth: of Spain mig 
have gone on iucreaſing in the ſame. proportion wi 
the growth of her colonies; Nor was the ſtate 
the Spaniſh marine at this period leſs flouriſhin 
than that of its manufactures. In the beginn 
of the ſixteenth century, Spain is ſaid to ba 


Colled. ili. 47. ſep. Ibid. v. * 686. 692. Lettres rar l 
235. Feuills, 3 24% See NOTE LXIIL 
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poſſeſſed above A thouſand merchant ſhips, A4 Boo * 
zumber probably far ſuperior to that of any nation VI. 

n Europe in that age. By the aid which foreign 
rade and domeſtie induſtry give reciprocally to 
tach other in their progreſs, the augmentation of 
both muſt have been rapid and extenſive, and 
pain might have received the ſame; acceſſion. of 
opulence and vigor from her acquiſitions in the a 
New World, chat other n have derived em 

their colonies: there oh noni gD 3 

Bab ae e ee this. The Cos Wuy he 

thing happens to nations as to individuals. Wealth; 4e dere, 

which flows in gradually, and with moderate in- the came. 

creaſe, feeds and nouriſhes that activity Which is 
fiendly/ to commerce, and calls ĩt forth into vigor - 

us and wellconducted exertions; but when 
pulence pours in ſuddenly, and with too full a 
eam, it overturns all ſober plans of induſtry, and 
rings along with it a taſte for what is wild and 
xravagant, and daring in buſineſs. or in action. | 
duch was the great and ſudden | augmentation 
power and revenue, that the - poſſeſſion: of 

imerica brought into Spain, and des ſymptoms 
its pernieious influence upon the political opera - 
ions of that monarchy ſoon began to appear. For 
conſiderable time, however, the ſupply of trea- 
re from the New World was ſcanty and preca - 
ious, and the genius of Charles V. conducted 
public meaſures with ſuch prudence, that the effects 
if this 3 were e eee r a 
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# 6 0 Philip II aſcendedthe Spanim chrone, with alete 


VIII. 


able branch of revenue, the fatal © 


ching 100 arduous for him to undertake.” Shut up 
pbimſelf / in the ſolitude of the Eſcurial, he trouble 


the courſe of a long reign, Spain was 'draine 


A. D. 1611. 
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far inferior to thoſe of his father, and remittandes 
from the colonies became a regular and confider: 
operation of this 
rapid change in the ſtate of the kingdom, both on 
the monarch ande his people, Was at once: cottſpi: 
cuous. Philip, poſſeſſing that fpirit of unceafing 
aſſiduity, which often characterizes the ambition 0 
men of moderate talents, entertained ſuch à hiph 
opinion of his own reſources, that he thought ne 


2 poem, on, , . —⁰ A ﬀ»w-wa@S oa 


. — 


and annoyed all the nations around him. H 
waged: open war with the Dutch and Engliſh; be 
encouraged and aided a rebellious faction ii 
France; he conquered Portugal, and maintained 
armies and garriſons in Italy, Africa, and both 
the Indies. By ſuch a multiplicity of great and 
complicated operations, purſued with ardor daring 


both of men and money. Under the weak 
adminiſtration of his ſucceſſor, Philip HI. the 
vigor of the nation continued to decreaſe, an- 
ſunk into the loweſt decline, when the inconſide 
rate bigotry of that monarch expelled at once 
near à million of his moſt induſtrious ſubjects; 2 
the very time hen? the exhauſted ſtate of the 
kingdom required ſome extraordinary exertion of 
political wiſdom to augment its numbers; and to 
revive! its. ſtreugth. Early. in the ſeventeenth cen 
tury, Spain felt ſuch a diminution in the numbeſ 


of her people, that frem inability to recruit hor 
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. mies, ſhe was obliged to contract her operations. Book 


MM Her flouriſhing manufactures” were fallen into de- 
cay. Her fleets, which had been the terror. of all 
kurope, were ruitied. Her extenſive foreign com- 
nerce was loſt. The trade between different arts 
of her own dominions was interrupted, and the 
vips which attempted to carry it on, were taken 
and plundered by enemies whom me once de- 
piled. Even agriculture, the primary object of 
nduſtry in every proſperous ſtate, was neglected, 
and one of the moſt fertile countries in Europe 


is OWN inhabitants. | n 

la proportion as the population and manufac! 
tures of the parent ſtate declined, the demands of 
ter colonies 'continued to ihcreafe. The Spaniards, 


which poured in annually upon them, deſerted the 
jaths of induſtry, to which: they Had been accuf 
wmed, and repaired with eagerneſs to * theſe 
regions: from which this opulence iſſued; By this 
nge of emigration; another drain was opened, aud 
e ſtrength of the colonies augmented by exhauſt 
ug that of the mother- country. All thoſe emi 
rants ,” as well as the adventurers who had at firſt 
kttled in America, depended abſolutely upon Spain? 
or almoſt every article of neceſſary conſumption? 
Engaged” in more alluring and lucrative purfuits, 
prevented hy reſtraints Which government in? 
poled, they could not turn their own attention to- 
ads eſtabliſhing the manufactures requiſitè for 


hardly raiſed what was fufficient for t the ſupport 'of 


ike their monarcks ; intoxicated with the wen ; 


vu. 


Rapid de. 
cline of its 
trade. 


omfortable ſubſiſtence. They 3 as [hays "<< 


vin, 


of life, and even their inſtruments. of labor, from 


than any | ſtatute, defeated its operations, an 
| conſtrained the 8 paniards themſelves to concu 
in eluding at; The Engliſh , the French, and 


are ſold there, either in ſpecie, or in the rich com 
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g o o x obſerved in another place] their clothing ,- their t 
i 


furniture, whatever miniſters to the eaſe or luxury 


Europe. Spain , thinned of people, and void. of 
induſtry, was unable to ſupply their increaſing 
demands. She had recourſe to her. neighbours. The 
manufactures of the Low Countries, of England, 
of France, and of Italy, which her wants called 
into exiſtence, or animated with new vivacity ou 
niſhed in abundance. whatever ſhe required. 
vain did the fundamental law, concerning the © 
clufion of foreigners from trade with America 
oppoſe this innovation. Neceſſity, more powerful 


Dutch, 3 on the fidelity and honor of Spa 
niſh merchants, who lend their names to cover th 
deceit, ſend out their manufactures to America 
and receive the exorbitant price for which, the) 


modities of the New World. Neither the dread « 
danger, nor the allurement of profit, ever indi 

ced a Spaniſh factor to betray or defraud the perſoſ 
who confided ip him; and that probity , which! 
the pride and diginction of the nation, contribute 
to its ruin. In a ſhort time, not above a twentietl 
part of the commodities ex ax 2 to America wa 


%: n gronth or fabie * Dc dba reſt wa 


on 2 zur, . 226. „ 
. Campomanes, i 138- Fab we Et 
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n the name of Spaniards. 
ew World may be ſaid henceforward not to have 
belonged to Spain. Before it reached Europe; it 
vas anticipated as the price of goods purchaſed 
om foreignets. That wealth Which, Loy an in- 
ternal circulation, would have fpread through each 
yein of induſtry, and have conveyed life and move 
nent to every hranch of manufacture, flowed out 
of the kingdom with ſuch a rapid courſe, as neither 
turiched nor animated it. On the other hand; the 
utiſans of mval nations, encouraged by this quick 
ale of their commodities, improved ſo much in 


which could not vie with theirs either in quiticy 
r cheapneſs of work, were ſtill farther depreſſed. 
This deftrafive commerce drained off the riches 
of the nation faſter and more completely; than 
1 the -£ t ſchemes” of ambition carried 


d and diftreſſedy at beholding her American trea- 
fires vaniſh ahmoſt as ſoon as they were imported, 
that Philip YL unnble to ſupply What was requiſite 
n eiroulati on ĩſſued an-edi@, by which he Enideh- 
oured to ruiſe copper money to a value ini cur. 
ency nearly equal to that of filver ** ; and the tor 


d 
f the Peruvlan and Mexican mines tw reduced 
da wretched expedient , which is che laſt reſource 


f petty impoveriſhed ſaves,” - 4 910024 


x 
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derten though entered B 0 0 
The treaſure of the vin. 


lil and induſtry, as to be able co afford them at 
inte ſo low., that the manufactures” of Spain, 


a a byji its monarchs. Spain was fo” much àſtoniſn- 


BOOK 1 
yu: not proved a ſource of population and of wealth 


Increaſed by 47: Such * been the Baue 0 of Sp infa 
che mode of the. cloſe, of the Sixteenth century, ard ſuch he 


regulating its £ 
jntercourſe 


with Ame- mies. The fatal effects of this diſproportion” be 
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Thus the poſſeſſions of Spain in America hae 


co her „in the ſame manner as thoſe of other nt 
tions. In the countries of Europe, Where the ſpi 

rit of induſtry, ſubſiſts in full vigor every per 
fon ſettled in ſuch colonies as are ſimilar in theit 
| Gtuation to thoſe of Spain is ſuppoſed to give em 
ployment to: three or four at home in ſupplying 
his wants . But wherever the mother country can 
not afford chis ſupply, every emigrant may be c 
ſidered as a citizen Joſt to the community, and 
ſtrangers muſt r a: the Damm ee 
demands. 00 31502 do A 


inability to ſupply the growing wants of her colo 


tween their demands, and her ca pacity of anſwei 
ing them, bave been much increaſed by the mods 

in which Spain has endeavoured to regulate the iu 
— between the mother country and the o 
lonies. It is from her idea of monopolizing the 
trade with America, and debarring her ſubject 
chere from any communication with:foreigners} thal 
all her jealous and fyſtematic.-aftangements;havi 
ariſen. Theſe are ſo. ſingular iu their: nature and 
Conſequences as to mexit a particular explanation: 
In order to ſecure the monopoly at which {bt aimed 
in did not veſt the trade with hes eolonies in ai 


excluſive c 9 Wy plan; which chen wants 


Child, on trade and coloniem est IO MF: 
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nercantile policy was an; ohject of greater atten · 
don, and ought to have been better underſtand; 


colonies, both a an - the. Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 


their. trade! with the New World. The wit of 
man cannot, perhaps, deviſe a method for check · 
ug the progreſs of induſtry. and population in a 
tew colony more effectual than this. The intereſt 
the colony, and of the excluſive company, muſt 
every point be diametrically oppoſite; and as 
e latter poſſeſſes ſuch advantages in this unequal 
onteſt, that it can preſcribe at pleaſure the terms 
intercourſe, the former muſt not only buy dear 
id ſell cheap: but muſt ſuffer the mortification ot 
aving the increaſe, of its ſurplus Rock diſcouraged 
thoſe very perſons to tin Along e 
| Its productions LL 183% 
Spain, it is probable 1 WA. uſed, enn fall 
hy this error in policy; by the high ideas 
e early formed concerning the riches of 
ew. World. Gold and ſilver were commo, 
ties of too b value to veſt a monopoly of 
em in private, hands. The crown wiſhed to retain 
be direction of a commerce ſo inviting; and, in 


— 


80 * to ſecure that, ad W of e 


2A. lid Un 014 To ehe ost offs 


' 92 | : 
** Smith's dcn, 1 * 18 te) . 7 


The Dutch gave; up the Whole trade with mo 


xcluſive companies. The Engliſh, the French, — | 
Danes, have imitated their example witli reſpect 
o che Eaſt- Indian commeree; and the two former 
ave laid a ſimilar reſtraint, upon ſome branches 


by nations: more commercial aud at a petiod when ; O O 
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GO lip fitted out for America; to be inſpected by al 
VIII. 


which it broug he ſhould be made to the fame'bdare J 
with the New World centred originally in the pe 


from the middle of the ſixteenth century almoſt 
our own' times, For the greater ſecurity” of f 
valuable cargoes ſent to America, as well as for'th 


equipped annually. Formerly they took their d 
been found more commodious, they have faile 


and the kingdoms'of Peru and Chili, 'with't 
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officers of the Caſa" de Contratdcion in Seville, be 
fore it could receive & licence to make the voyige 
and that on its return, a report of the commoditie 


before — be permitted to land them. In cot 
ſequence of this regulation, all the trade of Spa 1 


of Seville, and was gradually brought into à fe 
in which it has been conducted, with little d 


more eaſy prevention of fraud, the commerce 
Spain, with its colonies, is carried on by fleets hid 
fail under ſtrong convoys. Theſe fleets. confilti 
of two ſquadrons, one diſtinguiſhed by the nai 
of the Galecons , the other by that of the Flota, 


parture from Seville; but as the port. of Cadiz hi 


from it ſince the year 1720. 
The Galeons deſtined to fupply Tierra Firm 


moe 


every article ot luxury, or neceſſary conſumpt. | 
that an opulent -pevple can demand, touch fit 
at Car a, and then at Portobello. TO d 
former, the merchants of Santa Martha, Caracti 
the New Kingdom of Granada, and ſeveral oth 
provinces; refort. The latter is the great marth 
the rich commerce of Peru and Chili. At the ſealc 
when the Galeons are expected, the product 74 
lx \ 
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he mines in / theſe to kingdoms, tagetherwith dheit. n g O K 
ther valuable commodities, is tranſported b ſea vin. 
o Panama. From thence, as deemas the appła —  _. 
ice of the fleet from. Europe a adnounced ;\itbey 
ce conveyed, acroſs the-iſthmvs ,\-partly;oo-@ruleb, _ 
ad partly, dawn the river hagre t Porto- hello. 
Ibis paltry village, the climate of hich, ſtom the 
Weroicious union of exceſſive heat, gotuniel moiſ- 
re, and the putrid exbalations ariſing from a rank 
il, is more. fatal to life than any perhaps in the 
own world, is immediately filled with people. 
wm being the reſidence. of a few negroes' and mu- 
toes , and: of a miſerable garriſon relieved every | 
ree months, Porto- bello aſſumes! ſuddenly:a:yery =_ 
Wicrent aſpect, and its; ſtreets; ate crowded with ; . 
ieat merchants from every corner of Peru And . 
adjacent provinces. A fait is opened, the wealth 
America ãs exchanged for the manufactures, of 
ſope ; and „ during ats preſcribed term of forty 
s, the xicheſt traſtic on the face of theieatth.is 
gun. and finiſhed, with that ſimplicity of tranſ, 
lon and unbounded confidenge ,nwhich- accom - 
by extenſive _— % be Flota: Haldrrich and Plots. 
uſe to Vera « 'The: 4reaſures and commo - 
$ of. CERT the depending provinces; 
ich weren de poſited at Puebla de los Angeles: in 
z W:cationgh.its arrival, are. ;carrief}, thither and 
cen commercial operations of: Vera Cruz, conducted 
oth ihe ſame manner with thoſe of Porto:bello, are 


rt : lor to them only in importance and; walue. | 
eaſc 5 | pe" 


t 
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Bad effects 
of this ar- 


rangement. 


not contain a complete aſſortment of cammodi 
for the American market, cannot purchaſe # 


Want, at a lower price than that for Which tl 


throwen into a few hands, and almoſt the Whole 
wealthy houſds, formerly in Seville, and now! 


_eafily: form, may altogether prevent that com 
tition which preſerves commodities at their natu 
price; and by acting in concert, to which 4 
prompted by their mutual intereſt, they may 
or lower the value of them at pleaſure." In eon 
quence of this, the price of Waere 
America is always high, and often exorbitant. 
hundred, two hundred, and even three hund 


| oy: that an-excluſive company guards ag 
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Both fleets, as ſoonias' they have completed thei 
cargoes from America, rendez-vous at the Havanne 


and return in company 4 


to Europe. „ 
The trade of Spain with her colonies, whi 
thus fettered and reſtricted, came neceſſarily to bY 
conducted with the ſame ſpirit] and upon the far ) 
principle , as that of an excluſive company. BY 
ing confined to à ſingle port, it was of cou 


it was gradually engroſſed by a fmall number 


| 


Cadiz. Theſe by combinations, which they c 


per cent. are profits not uncommon in the cog 
merce of Spain with her colonies . From 

fame engroſſing ſpirit it frequently happens, ti 
traders of the ſecond order, warehouſes 


the: more opulent 'merehants ſach goods as 
are ſold in the colonies. | With the ſame vigil 


„ . Ula, Retabliſl. part ii. p. 151. 0 8885 


Mite intrufton of the free trader, thoſe overgrown 
ronopoliſts endeavout to check the pro 

very one Whoſe edcrokchmetits they dread **. This 
traint of the American commerce to one port, 
zot only affects its domeſtic ſtate; bot limits its 
rreign operations. A monopoliſt may acquire 
Wore, and certainly will bazerd leſs, by a confined 
de which yields exorbitant profit,” than by an 
Witcofive commerce iu which he receives only a 
oderate return of gain. It is often his in 

ot to enlarge ; but to circumſcribe the dere of 
is activity; and, inſtead of calling forth more 
igorous exeftions of commercial induſtry, it may 
e the object of his attention to check and ſet 
nds to them. By Tome ſuch maxim, the mer- 
ntile policy of Spain ſeems to have regulated its 
tercourſe with America. Inſtead of furniſting 
e colonies with European goods in ſock quantity 
; might render both the price and the profit mo- 


) bave ſupplied them with a ſparing hand, that 

eagerneſs of competition amongſt cuſtomers 
b viged to purchaſe in a ſcanty market, might en- 
es le the Spaniſh factors to difpoſe of their cargoes 
Fol 
> iWntury, when the excluſive trade to America from 
S Uville was in its moſt flouriſhing ſtate, the burden 
h Ul the two united ſquadrons of the Galeons and 
igt, did not exceed tyenty-leven ouking five 


ga 


433. 
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5 o * 
greſs of Vit. 


ate ; the merchants of Seville and Cadiz ſcem 


th eee gain. About the middle of the laſt 


Smiths Inquiry, ii, 171. Capapomanes, Educ. Popul. 


BOOK hungred tons. The ſupply. which ſuch a fleet coul 
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241 


and virtuous Citizens employed their Zane 


violence of the remedies propoſed, we may judg 


der to check illicit commerce, every perle 45 cot 


Were guilty of it might be tried and puniſhed, a 


effects of monopolies in every country where tht 
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carry, muſt. have been very inadequate to, the d 
mands of thoſe populous and extenſive colonies 
which, depended upon it for all the luxuries, an 
many of the neceſſaries of life. +. 

. Spain early became ſenſible: of her declenfs 
2 her former proſperity and many reſpedab 


deviſing methods for xeyiving the decaying ir 
duſtry and commerce of their country. From c 


how deſperate; and fatal the m alady,,. . appeared 
Some, conſounding a violation of police With c 


minality againſt, the ſtate, contended, that in 9 


victed of. carrying i it on, ſhould be 8 970 


„ 


death, and confiſcation of all his effects 


ene 


forgetting the diſtinction, between civil 2008 a0 
acts of impiety, inſiſted, that contraband trad 
ſhould be ranked among the, crimes reſerved fo 
the, cognizance of the Inquiſition; that ſuch ; 


cording, to the ſecret and ſummary form in whic 
that .dreadful tribunal exerciſes its Juriſdiction. 
Others, uninſtructed by obſerving. the pernicio 


have been eſtabliſhed, have propoſed to yeltt 
trade with America in excluſive eee whic 
ro * Campomanes, pan ert i. 435. ii. 110. 2 


M. de Santa Cruz, Commercio Suelto, p. 142, 
N. © Me Reſtauracion politica de Eſpaga, p. 4 
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e Spaniſn commerce 3 te encroachment of 
be interlop ers rey e 
Beſides theſe wild grockt Abay ſchemes"; bet- 
digeſted and more beneficial, were ſuggeſted. 
hut 1 feeble moharchs, with whom the 

ign of the Auſtrian line in Spain cloſed , inca- 
nity and indeciſion are confpicuons in every de- 
artment* of government: Inſtead of taking for 
eir model the active adminiſtration of Charles V. 

ey affeQed to imitate the outious procraſtinating 
iſdori of Philip II. and! deſtitute of his talents , 
ey deliberated” perpetually' but determined no- 
ing. No remedy was Applied to the evils under 
ich the national commeree, domeſtic as well as 
reign; languiſhed. Tbeſe evil continued to in 
aſe, and Spain, with'dothinions more extenſtve 


led neither vigor, nor money , nor induſtry. 
it length, the Lease ef à great national con- 
ulion rouſed the lumbering | genius of Spain. 
he efforts of the two contending parties iii che 
vil war; indled by the diſpute concerning the 
cceffiom -f the erowünat' che beginnings of his 
nturypealtted forth, in ſome degree, the anicient 
brit and Wigor of the nation. While men were 
bus forming; capable of adopting ſentiments more 
beral thatr thoſe which had influenced N +-e 
of wy! "monarchy * during: the> courſe of 4 


s 


vo. * JC} bas 11. nA 307 955 


| 4 * Zavalla y Augnon, Repreſentacion, &0o. p. 190. 
ys 100 See vors LEXV. er i en m 20 
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tereſt Would render the movie! ilant Suinchsbs ef poor 


d more dopllent than Any European: ſtate*, *poſ- gs aha the: 


/ 
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no 0 century. Spain detivedfrom-an unexpected ſource thy 
vn. means of availing itſelf of their talents. The u 
rious powers Who favored the etenſions elbe 
of the Auſtrian or Bourbon candidate for the 9p 
niſh | throne, ſent formidable fleets. and armies 9 
their ſupport; France, England, and r 
mitted immenſe ſums to Spain. Theſe 
ſpent in the provinces. which became the tl 
of war. Part of the American treaſure, of. whid 
foreigners had drained the kingdom, flowed bac 
thither, From this ra, one of the moſt intell 
gent Spaniſh authors dates the revival of the me 
- varchy; and, however humiliating the truth ma 
be, he acknowledges „chat it is to her enemies bi 
country is indebted for the acquiſition of a. fun 
of circulating ſpecis, in ſome meaſtre-adequats 
de exigencies of the puhlie 
2 As ſoon as the Bourbons obtained wied poſſel 
W N as ſion of the-throne , they diſcerned this change 11 
| Bourbon the ſpirit of the people, and in the ate of the t 
ese, tion, and took advantage of it; for-althoughthi 
| fatnily has not given monarchs to Spain remark 
able for ſuperiority. of genius, they have all beef 
beneficent princes , attentive to the happineſs « 
their ſubjects, and ſolicitovs' to f te it. 
was, aocerdingly, the firſt objec of Philip V. * 
ſuppreſs an innovation which had crept in dun 
the : courſe of che war, aud had overturned th 
whale ſyſtem of the 2 commerce with Ame 


by excluding rica. The ns Dutch, ON their Ga 
foreigaers 1 


ee * a | 
ror „„ 5 
Campomanes, i. 4% „ tro an.” 1 
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git 


jority in navul power, bavies ucquired ſdch coπαπτ ? G O * 
wand of the ſen, qas tb cut off all interveurſe be VvIII 
ween Spain and her coloniet, Spain; in order te from trade 
furniſh her fuhjects in: America thoſs neeeſſuxies of with Ferus 
life , without. which they! could- N fas 

the only means vf(receivingifrom thence ny part 
of their ſtreaſure departed ſo fa from the 
gor of- ig maãxims . Gai 4 

peru to her. allies! the Freachc.» The Merchants k 
St. Malo t whom HDouis M. granted iche pri. 

viiege of tkis lucrative commerce ; engaged lait 

with vigor y and carried ãt on apon. princjplesbyery 

different from «boſe of the Spambrds. They fup- 
plied Eeru with European commodities atia.hvfle = 
ate priea , and not in ſtinted quantity. The goods 5 
vbich they imported were conveyrd to every. pro- ; 

vince o Spaniſh | America in Juchi:abundance: as 

had nevern been now in any former period. If 

this intercoùrſe had been continued) the exportation 
European commodities from Spain muſtthave 
ed, and „ of:the colomies on the 

Wnother-country have been at an end. Theſmpſt 

peremptory id junctions were therefore iſſued; -pto- 
ibitingi the admiſon of foreign veſſels: intovany 
ort of Peru or Chai '*? , and a Spaniſty ſquadron 
as employed to — — of intruders, 
whoſe raid Was no langer obceſſar yy. 
But though, on the ceſſation of the werb: which by checking 
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nf 
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as terminated my the treaty: of Utrecht „Spain contraband 
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a HISTORY/0 FOA MARIN 
11 0 o  qbtajned:relick from one eneroachment on het 


the antenor condition ofthe: American provinces 


quence of information ſo authenticiand exped 


commercial: ſyſtew nahe was expoſed to andther;iM 
whigh: ſhe: deemed hardly leſs peraicious,” Aan 

inducemest ahnt might, prevail witten! | 
to banclude aupearts which: France and Spain de; 
ſixedywith equal artlor Philip V. not only cos 
veyed to: Great Britain Abe; Aſſitnto nor: conttach ſt 
ſupplying the Spaniſh aolonies with-uegroed; whichiiih 
hach formerly been enjayed by France, 1buitqgrantedii 
itithe,mbre;:;cxtrauridinaryoprivilege- ofſendidg aui 
nuall y go the faw ot Porto: bello * ia ig 
hundred tons; laden with Europeans cc 
In g onſequence of ahis⸗ Bid factories Werz 
led at; Carthagena Panama Vera Grud, B 
on Aytes, and other Spaniſh1ſettlements; Th 
with Which Spaim had | hitherto: couerud ih 
Bate, add.granſigidns of her: colonies: was remouec 
The agents of a rival nation; reſidingdmthe toi 
af. maſt: extenſibe trade, and of chief refort j that 
the beſt opportunities of becoming acquainted wi 


of. ahſervᷣing their ſtated and occaſional — 
.of knowing what commodities be ir 
intocthem with the-greateſt.advarktage „10 ters 


tious;; the merchants of Jamaica, and other Bn; 
I:ſh colonies who traded to the Spaniſty main; wer 
enabled ito aſſort and proportion their cargoes i 
exactly to the demands of the marłcet, that th 
contraband commerce was carried on with a lac 
lity, and, to an extent unknown in any former p4Y 


riod. This. however, was mot the malttatal conla 
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nen ef thewdBerks:w aht typdecbf Spain The 1 
gents of the- Briiſh » Sout-Seaicompany , under vm. 
ver of tberimportation vhic the Here authes 

ted tb mak ey che ip ſent annually to Porto- 

ello / pouredcin>theiy commodities om the Spe, 

vntinent; Wratout:dimitatioi: drtreſtraint. Iuſtead 
j hip of flue hundred tons, as ſtipulated in che 

aty , they diſually employed one ich exceed 

ne hundred tons in burden. She was accom- 

med by two br tbree ſmaller veſſels, which:; g 
ooring in ſſeime neighbburingicreekꝭã ſuppliediher 
unde ſtide ly H ith frefh bale of goods, to replace 
ich as were feld. The inſpectors of the fair; and 
ficers of the revenue, gaindd bytexorbitantipre-” 
nts. conni ved ab the fraud n Thus g parthhby 
e opetatians of the chmpany,; and partly by ithæ : 
livity. of 1 private: anterlopers;>almolt the; whiolt 
de — America was engtoſſed by 1 
guers. Then ummenſe commerce ofithe: GA 
ons, fore the pride of Spain yahd cthe envy 
| other nations funk to nothing, and the ſqua-· 
oa itſelf en fiſteen thduſand tot 
oufand tons: ſerved hardly any purpoſe but 
ch home che-royal OY . che fiftn 
edi ſlver. he nN eon 0 n 
g While Spanrobſrved thoſe wen ene ard Guarda Cof- 
ren: ſo ſenſibly cheit pernicious effects, „it was 5 Boy 
s (Wolible not to make ſome effort to reſtrain po 

= | m. Her firſt expedient was to derne e 

a Alt ven 10 l T3, | Wh d Ay” 

= „ Ser org ILXVI. 5 N. gig, ze _ 7 

= * Alcedd vg io p. 399.  Campamanes, 4 
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2 & force, under the appellation of Guarda"Coflas ;"upe 
VIII. the coaſts of thoſe: provinces , to which interlope 
moſt ſrequently reſorted. As private” intereſt c 
curred with the duty which! they oed to the pu 
lic, in rendering the officers a0 commanded thil 
veſſels vigilant and active, ſome check was gin 
to the F seg t e een end trade; though 
dominions fo extenſive, and ſo acceſſible by fea;j1 
number ot cruiſers as ſufficient to guard: again 
its inroads in every quarter This interruption 
an intercourſe, which had been carried on n. 
much facility, that the merehants in the N 
colonies were accuſtomed to conſider it Aa 
an allowed branch of commerce, excited mum 
_ and complaints. Theſe authoriaed; in ſome meaſi 
and rendered more intereſting by ſeveral unji 
Kahle acts of violence committed by the captit 
of the Spaniſh Guarda ; ptccipitated Gr 
"Biiain'tirite à war-with-' in conſequenc⸗ 
wp which the latter /obtamed a final releaſe from 
23% Aſſiento, and was left at liberty 1 
Commerce of her colonies, without being re 
by my engagement with a foreign pech 0 
The vſeof Agthe formidable encroachments of the Þ 
een lich on their American trade, bad 3 
eng the Spaniards the vaſt co n G Europe 
g goods in their colonies, andttaught them the 
-; vantage of accommodating their importations 
the pc ſõa demand of the various province 
they perceived the neceſſity of deviſing ſome 
5 thod of ſupplying their colomeg,7 different fre 
heir ancient one, of n thither period t! 


rded by various accidents; and often prevented 
by the. wars Which raged in Europe; but long 
experience had! ſhown it to be ill adapted 
\merica à regular and timely ſupply of what it 


1 


paniſn ſettlements frequently became exceſſive; 
jeir price roſe to an enormous height; the vigi- 
ant eye af mercantile attention did not fail to ob- 
ve this favorable: opportunity; an ample ſupply 
s poured in hy interlopers from the Englith; the 
reach and Dutch iſlabds; and when the Ga leo 
t length arriueti they found the markets ſo glu 
ea by chis illicit commerte, that there was no 
mand for the commodities With which they were 
mWpeded. | In order ta 

ted a conſiderable part of her commerce with 
merica , ta be carried on by reger aν Fheſe 
fitted out, during the intervals between the ſtated 


ants in Seville or Cadiz, upon obtaining a licence 
on the bounéil Of the Indies derber hien they pay 
very high premium, and are deſtined for thoſe 
Ns in America whert any extraordinary demand 
foreſeen or expected. By this epedient; ſuch 
regular ſuppiy of che commodities. for which there 
the greateſtidemand, is conveyed to the American 


ti 
e 
fre a proſpect of exceſſive gain, or the people 


001W the colonies urged by the ſame neceſſity to engage 
the hazardous adventures of contraband trade. 


* 
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fleets, That mode of communication had; been » & ow 
found not only to be uncertain, / as the departure vm. * 
f the Galeons and Flota was ſometimes! re- 


to afford 
ranted, + Fhe ſearcity of European goods in the 


remedy this, Spain has per- 


alons when the Galeons aud Hota ſail, by mer. 


arket, that the interloper is no longer allured by 


iP 


. a \S © 1 


no OR 


The Galeons number of regiſter? 


has. 
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In proportion. as experience manifeſted the ad 
vantages of carrying on trade in this mode g the 
ſhips increaſed and at length 
in the year 1748, the Galeons, n having been 
employed upwards of two cedtoties , were'finally 
laidiaftde. From that period there has been n ir 
tercourſe with Chili and Peru but by ſingle ſhips 
diſpatched from time to time as -occafion' requires] 
and when the merchants expect a profitable market 
will open. Theſe ſhips ſail round Cape Horn, aud 
convey directly to the ports in the South - Sea the pr 
ductions and manufactures of Europe; for which th 
prop: ſettled in thoſe countries; were former! 
oblige to repair to Porto; bello or Panama. Tbeſt 
towns, as has been formerly: obſervetlymuſt gradual 
decline, when deprived of that commerce to whit 
they owed their proſperity. This diſadvantage ho- 
ever is more than compenſated ; for: the wiole cont 
nent of South · America receives ſupplies of Europe 
commodities, with ſo much regularity, and infucl 
abundance,.as muſt not only contribute greatly to 
happineſs but intteaſe the population of ali them 
lonies ſettled there. But as all the regiſter ſhips d 
tived for the Sauth, Seas; | maſt ſtill take their d 
parture c from Cadiz, and are bliged to reti 
thithar ? this branch of the American commetet 
even in its new and m proved form; continues ſubſet 
to the reſtraints of a ſpecies of monopoby and tee 
thoſe pernicious effects of it, bete haus ale 
deſcribed. go ortet 25q0!: 2817 it 2 11 5 1 14 % 
$34; 0 2719 10 7 THEY: VININGS to. 50 M 910 cd 
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Nor has the attention of Spain been confined. to n O ON 


regulating, the trade with its more flouriſhing colo- 
nies, it has extended likewiſe to the reviving com- 
nerce in thoſe ſettlements where it was neglected, 


uence of importing the productions of thoſe coun 
ies which they, conquered in America, that for 
chocolate is one. of the moſt. 1 The uſe of 
his liquor made with a paſte, formed of the nut, 
ir almond of the cacao-tree,, compounded with 
xious ingredients, the Spaniards firſt learned 
om the Mexicans; and it has appeared to them, 
ud to the other European nations, ſo palatable, 
0 nouriſhing, and ſo Wwholeſome, chat it has be- 
"me a commercial article of conſiderable import- 


eral parts of the torrid zone; but the nuts of the 
eſt quality, next to thoſe of Guatimala, on the 
outh « Sea, are produced in the rich plains of 


bene of this, acknowledged ſuperiority, in the 
lity of Zacao in that province, and its commy- 
cation with the Atlantic, which facilitates, the 
onveyance to Europe, the culture of the cacao. 
ere is more extenſive than in any diſtrict of Ame» 
ca, But the Dutch, by the vicinity of their 
tlements in the ſmall iſlands of. Curazoa and 
A en-Ayre, to the coaſt of Caraccas, gradually 
eroſſed the. reateſt part of the cacao trade, 
= traffic with the mother-country for this va- 
able commodity ceaſed almoſt t entirely; and 2d ſuch 


\ 


— 


ar had decayed. Among the new taſtes Which 
the people of Europe ave, acquired, in conſe- 


ace, The cacao tree grows ſpontaneouſly in fe» 


xaccas, a province of Tierra Firmè. lu conſe- 
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was the ſupine negligence ot the Spaniards, or th 
defects of their commercial arrangements, "tha 
they- were obliged” to receive from the hands 0 
foreigners this production of their own'<olonies; a 


dy eſtablisb· an exorbitant price. In order to remedy an en 


* Ing the com- 
pany of C 
Taccas. 


no lefs diſgraceful, than pernicious to his ſubjech 
Philip V, in the year 1728, granted to a body « 
merchants, an excluſive right to the commerc 
with Caraccas and Cumana; on condition of the 
employing, at their own expenſe , à ſufficien 
number of armed veſſels to clear the coaſt of it 
terlopers. This fociety , diſtinguiſhed ſometime 
by the name of the Company of Guipuſcoa, frot 
the province of Spain in which it is eſtabliſhet 


and ſometimes by that of the Company of Cara 


cas, from the diſtrict of America to which it trades 
has carried on its operations with ſuch vigor a 


ſucceſs, that Spain has recovered an impotta 


branch of commerce, which ſhe had ſuffered t 
be wreſted from her, and is plentiſully ſuppli 
with an article of extenſive conſumption at à m 
derate price. Not only the parent ſtate, but tl 
colony of Caraccas, has derived great advantaft 
from this inſtitution ; for although, at the 


aſpect, it may appear to be one of thoſe monop! 


lies, whoſe tendency is to check the ſpirit of 1 
duſtry , inſtead of calling it forth to new exertio 

it has been prevented from operating in this ma 
ner, by ſeveral ſalutary regulations framed up 
foreſight of ſuch bad effects, and of purpoſe 
obviate them. The planters in the Caraccas at 
not left to depend entirely on the company, eitht 
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e fale of their own productions. The intable- 
its of the Canary iſlands have the privilege of 
ading thither annually a regiſter ſhip of conſider- 


tee trade is permitted in every port -coiripre- 
ended in the charter of the company. In conſe 
wence of this, there is ſuch 2 competition, that 
oth with reſpe& to what the colonies purchaſe, 
id what they ſell, the price ſeems to be fixed at 
x natural and equitable rate. "The company has 
ot the power of raiſing the former, or of d egtading 
be latter at pleafure ; and accordingly , ſince it 
s eſtabliſned, the increaſe of culture, 'of popu» 


, has been very conſiderable ***. 
But as it is flowly that nations relinquiſh any 
ſtem whieh time has rendered venerable, and as it 
ſtill more ſlowly that commerce can be diverted 
m the channel in which it has long been accuſtom- 


ming the Anetican trade, paid ſuch defererice to 
e ancient maxim of Spain concerning the Itmita- 
n of all importation from the New World'to one 
ubour, as to oblig 
med from Peru, and thoſe of the 
mpany from Caraccas, to deliver their cargoes 
the port of Oadiz. dice his Teign , ſentiments 
ore liberal And enlarged begin to ſpread in Spain. 
« ſpirit of philoſophical inquiry, hach i 5 the 
4p 
To6 Oy Weg 112% 219 7. #1 8 Etui 


le burden; and from Vera Cruz in c New Spain, 


* and of ive Rock, in the province of ume 


| to flow; Philip V. in his new regulations con- 


e both the regiſter Hips which 
Guipuſcoan 


xr the imporration of European commdicies;: or BOOK 
vik 
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| Ro © x glory. of the preſent, age to have turned from ſt 
vi. volous or abſtruſe ſpeculations, to the buſiaefs an 
affairs, of men, has, extended its, influence beyon 

the Pyrences. In the ceſearches,. of ingeſic 

authors „ concerning the police or commerce 
natiops, the errors and defects of the. Span 

Iyſtem with. reſpect to both met every ee 

have not only been expoſed with ſevetitya but a 

held up as a warning to other ſtates. The Sp; 

miards, ſtung with the reproaches of theſe authon 

or convinced by their arguments, and admoniſhe 

by ſeveral enlightened writers of their own. go 

try, ſeem at length to have diſcopered the d 
ſtructive tendency of thoſe narrow max ims, whid 

by cramping commerce in all its operations, ha 

ſo long retarded its progreſs. It is to the monary 

now on the throne, that Spain i is indebted far d 

firſt public regulation formed in, conſequenee; 

u ſuch enlarged ideas. 
Eftablish-  _.., While, 1 adhered with,, rigor. 40 her,; 
Rs cient maxims concerning her | commerce v 
doats- America, ſhe Was ſo much afraid of opening 
| channel , by which. an illicit trade might find: 
miſſion into the colonies „ that ſhe almoſt ſhut ud 

2 ſelf out from any, intercourſe, with them, hut ti 

which was) carried on by her annual fleets, Tbe 

was no eſtabliſhment Jor a regular commynicati 

of either public or Private intell;ggence,, hetwe 

the mother-couptry, and its, American ſettlemen 

From the, want of this neceſſary ipſtitution, £ 
operations of Ithe ſtate, as well as the buſineſs 


due were retarded or conducted an 
an 
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and Spain REY received from ſoreigners het b 0 © 
firſt information with reſpect to very intereſting Vit. 
events in her own colonies. But though this de- 

ſect in police was ſenſibly felt, and the remedy for 

+ was obvious ,that- jealous ſpirit with which the 
Spaniſh monarchs guarded the exclulive trade; re- 
trained them from applying it. At length 
Charles III. ſurmounted thoſe Aden 80h which 
had deterred his predeceſſors, and in the year 1764 
pointed packet · boats to be diſpatched on the 

irſt day of each month, from — to the 
lavanna or Porto- Rieo. From thence letters are 
conveyed” in ſmaller veſſels to vera Cruz and 
Porto - bello, and tranſmitted by poſt through the 
ngdoms of Tierra Firmè, Granada, Peru, and 
New Spaid. With no leſs regularity x Arket⸗ boats 

il once in two months to Rio de la Plata, for 
ccommodation' of the provinces to the eat of iv 
ndes. Thus proviſion is made for a fptedy and 
ain Circulation of intelligence throughout. the 

iſt dominions of Spain, from which equal advan- 

ages muſt redound to{the political and mercantile 
itereſt of the kingdom * With this new arrange- 
dent, a ſcheme of extendiüg commerce has been 
tore immediately connected. Each of the packet- 
boats, which are veſſels of ſome conſiderable bur- 

en, is allowed to take in half a loading of ſuch 
mmodities as are the product of Spain, and moſt 
demand in the ports Whither they are bound. 
return for theſe they 1 5 _ home ta 


nen 
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ſeveral pro- 
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ons *,..'This may be conſidered as the firſt relaxation 
of thoſe rigid las, which confined: the trade With 
the New World to a ſingle port, and the firſt attempt 
to admit the reſt of the kiegdom, to OWE] Thar 


It \ was ſoon ſollowed by one more Weciles I 
the year 1268, Charles III. laid open the trade to 
the windward iſlands, Cuba, Hifpaniola, Porto- 

ico, MNlargarita, and Trinidad, to his ſubjects in 
every province of Spain. He permitted them to 
ſail from certain ports in each province; which are 
ſpecified in the edict, at any ſeaſon, and with What 
ever cargo they deemed moſt. proper, without anj 
other warrant than a ſimple clearance from tbe 
cuſtom-houſe of the place whence they took their 
departure, He releaſed them from hs numerou 
1 oppreſſiye duties impoſed on goods export 
to America, and in place of the Whole, ſubſtituteſſf 
a moderate tax of ſix in. the hundred on the com 
modities ſent from Spain. He allowed them t 
return either to the ſame port, or to any oth: 
where they might | for a more advantageou 
market , and ; to enter the home ward cargo 
on payment of the uſual duties. This ample pin. 
vilege, which at once broke through all the fence 


Which the jealous policy of Spain had been laboriog rt 


for two centuries and a half, to throw round hc 
commercial intercourſe with the New Wieda on 


} 


85 ay Append ala Educ. Pap. p. 31. 
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ſon after extended to Louiſiana, And to: the pro- 860k 

vinces of Yucatan and 'Gampeachy * WA 2%) ohh 
The propriety of this innovation, Ghich may Beneficial 

be conſidered as the moſt liberal effort of Spanim 

legiſlation, has appeared from its effects. Prior to | 

the edict in favor of the free trade, Spain derive? 

hardly any benefit from its neglected colonies i 

Hiſpaniola , Porto. Rico; Margarita, and Trinidad. | 

Is commerce with Cuba was: inconſiderable /and = Ry | 

that of Yucatan and Campeachy was engroffed al- | 

moſt entirely by interlopers. But as ſoon us à ge- 

eral liberty of trade was permitted, the en 

ourſe with thoſe provinces revived, and has 

n with a rapidity. of progreſſion, of which there 

re few examples in the of nations. In les 

an ten years, the trade of Guba has been more 

an tripled. Even in thoſe ſettlements Where, 

om the languiſhing ſtate of iaduſtry, grrater 

forts were requiſite to reſtore its activity thelr 

ommerce has been doubled. It is computed, 

hat ſuch a number of ſhips is already employed in ( 

he free trade; that the tonnage of them far exceeds 

at of the Galeons and Flota . at the moſh Aouriſh- 

g zra_of their commerce. The benefits of this 

nangement are not confined tb a few merchants , 

ſtabliſhed in a favorite port. They are diffaſed 

rough every province of the kingdom; and by 

pening a new: market ſor their various produe. 

ons and manufactures, muſt encourage and add 

wacity to the induſtry of the farmer 20 artificet, - r 
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BOOK Nor .does the kingdom orb only by what it ex. 
VIII. ports, it. derives advantage likewiſe from what it 
receives in return, and has the proſpect of being 
ſoon able to ſupply itſelf with ſeveral commodities 
of extenſive conſumption, for: which it former, 
- depended on ſoteigners. The conſumption. of 
ſugar in Spain is perhaps as great in proportion tt 
the number of its inhabitants, as that of any 
Topean kingdom. But though poſſeſſed of cour 
tries in the New World, whoſe ſoil and climate an 
moſt proper for rearing the ſugar - cane; thong 
the domeſtic culture of that valuable plant in thi 
kingdom of Granada was once conſiderable; ſuc 
has been the fatal tendency of 1l]- judged; ;oftin 
tions in America, and ſuch the preſſure of imp 

per taxes in Europe, that Spain has loſt almo 
entirely this branch of induſtry , which has enriche 
other nations. This commodity , which has no! 
become an article of primary neceſſity in Europe 
the Spaniards were obliged to purchaſe of foreig 
ers, and had the. mortification: to ſee their cout 
try drained. annually of great ſums on that 2 
count But if that ſpirit, which the permiſiq 
of free trade has put in motion, ſhall perſevere 
its efforts with the ſame vigor, the cultivation 
ſugar in Cuba and. Porto - Rico may increaſe 

much, that in a few years, it is 1 , ll 
their growth of ſugars may de equal to the e | 

| of the kingdom. 

Free trade Spain has been induced, by her experiengrel 


yermitted 


* Uſtariz, 8. 94. 
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depeffclal conſequences "#efbltih from Baping 
axed ſomewhat of the rigor” f her ancient E 
with reſpect to the commerce of the mother reoun- | between he 

uy with the colonies, to permit à more Hiberal 1 n. 
-rcourſe of one colony with another. By ode of 

the jealous maxims of the old ſyſtem, all the 1. 
rinces GEuated' on the Sonth-Seas Were . 
der the woſt ſevere penis , "From bi oldiiig 
o mmunication with one andtber. Thought 2 
of theſe” yield peculiar p proddctions, the feci Fo 
xchange of which ien bade added to the qo 
jeſs of belt reſpective inhabitatits, or have factlt- 
ned their progreſs in inidaſtry , ſo Tolicitous was 
je Council of che Indies, to prevent their 946 eee 
oy ſupply of their Halte; but by the periodical - 05 « 
ets from Europe, that in order to guard àgainſt 
is, it cruelly debarred the Spaniards PER, In 
Ie ſoutherti provinces of. ew Spain, in Guatimala,, 
d the New Kingdom of 'Granada', fro uch 
rreſponderice with their fellowfubjes; a tende 
anifeftly to their wutual proſperity. Of an the "hs 

erous refttitions deviſed by Spain for ſecuting the % 
cluſive trade with her American ſettlements, done 
chaps was more illiberal, none ſccms to have 
re ſenſibly felt; or to dave produced mort hört? 
| effects.” This grie vance coeval' With the fettes 
ents of Spain! in the countries ſituated o the Pacific... 
cean , is at" laſt. redreſſed. In che year [72.88 
harles III. publiſhed'an edi; granting te the f 
Utprovinces n L have mentioned, * priyilege 
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5 0 9 h of afree trade with Fach gather. What may beth 
vin, effedsof opening thys communication between eus 
„tries deſtined. by their ſituation, for: reciprocal inter 
22inv192 CON ſe.,:cannat. yet be determined; by .experience, 
FI dly fail of being beneficial and extenſive, 
motives for granting. this permiſlign are mani. 
e no lel⸗ jaudable than the principle on which; 

5 founded is liberal; aud both diſcover the progreſ 


of. a. ſpirit, "io Spain, far elevated abqyę the.narroy 
prejugices and maxims on which ber ſyſtem for.r 
Sulating the trade, and conducting, the goven 
ment of har colonięs Was originally founded. 

New reg - At the ſame time that Spain has been inet 
1 on; introducing regulations „ ſuggeſted by more «: 
toveromene Jarged views of policy, into her ſyſtem. of Am 
of the colo: rican, a. u. commerce , ſhe has not been. inattentive i 
* the 1 aterior governwent, of her calonies, Here tot 
there was much room for reformation and. 1mprove 
went; and Dan, Joſeph ;Galvez, who. has now th 
A of the department for Indian affaig 
Spain has enjoyed the beſt opportunities, not oll 
of: obſerving the defects and corruption in the pe 
— Litigal frame af the colonies, but, of diſcoyeri 
the. ſources. of, thoſe. evils. After being employ: 
fayen years in the, New, World on an extragsdina 
wiſſign and with very.,extenfive powers, 5 i 
fon gmeral, of. New, Spain; after , viſiting! 
Perſon the remote provinces of Cinaloa, Sonor 
0 Sd ay and, making, AVN b 


9 al. 1 015 240 COURSE dict, enonteo 
eal Cd penes me. Ponz, Viage, de abe, 
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alterations jo che ſtate of denieſholiocraadabratiob; W OW 


he began his miniſtry with a general reſormation 
of the tribunals of; juſtice: in America. ooaſe: 
quence of the progreſs of population and wealth 
in the colonies, the buſineſs of the Courts of Au- 
dience has increaſed; ſo much, that the number of 
judges of which they were originally co mpoſed, bas 
been found inadequate te he [growing labors ani 
duties ofthe office, and the ſalaries ſettled upon theni 
have been deemed : inſerihrtoithe ent of the 
ſtation. As a femedy fen hotli, he obtai 
edit, eſtabliſhioglantadditidnal number of jd 
each court of Audlienes. 
angle appointments :: 791 be NU˙ 8 5g & i . 218 


debted ſot a n diſtribution) of goveptitdent in is 
American provinces. Even ſince thecoſtabliſk; 
ment of a third. viceroyalty in the New:Kingtom 
of Granada, ſo great is:the:jextent, aß the SpAnI, 
dominions in the New Word, that Evetaltplaces 
ſubject. tothe. juriſdiction af.cach; viceroyj WM 
ſuch an enormous diſtance; from the capitals cin 
which they reſided, that neither cheir attention. nar 
their authority, could reach; ſo fart Sp 
vinces ſuhordinate to che viceroy of New Spain, 
lay above two thouſand miles from Nec, Therr 
were countries ſuhject to the viceroy . Perinftill 
farther, from Lima. The, people; in thoſe mot 
diſtricts could hardly he faid to enjoy the benefit of 
avil government. The oppreſſton and inſoaleace 
885 demi wid: vil mofa di b 
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To the ſame intelligent mibiſter} Spain bislan- 
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"Reformation 
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of none, 
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non of neee a ü pn ig ito deb and rather 
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New vice- 
royalty. 


Aug. 1779, 


ſubmit t theſe in Glence; than involve themſelves 
in che expenſe and trouble of reſorting to the di 


tas capitals, where alone they can find redreks, 


As a remedy” for this, a ſourth viceroyalty has 
been trected, to the jurifdiQtion of which are ſub. 


on Rio dela jected the provinces of Rio de la Plata, Buenos- 


Ain eri 
*. - Ft BY 04a 
1990 
ANA. 


Ryres Paraguay, Tutumaa; Potoſi; Sta Cruz de 
la Sierra; Charcas'/:and the towns of Menidom 
arid St. Juan. By chis well. judged arrangement. two 
advantages are gained; All the inconveniendies oces 


fionetb by che remote iſituation of thoſe provinets 


whictbbad-beon long ſelt, and ion g complained of, 


are, in a great meaſure, removed. The countries 
moſtdiſtane from Lima are ſeparated from the vice- 


royaltyofPeryy and united under x ſuperior , whoſe 
ſextofrovernment/at Buenos-A yres'; will be com. 
motjousand acceſſible. The contraband trade with 


the Ppttagueſe ) which was! become ſe \extenfive; 


a-nig{t.bavs pui a. fins Nop'to the exp6tta 
commodities-from Spain to her ſoutherh Volonies, 
may ba checked more: thoroughly, and With greater 
facility, When che fupreme magiſtrate by his'vi 
cinity to the places iti Which it is carriect en, fun 
view its prbgreſs und effects with bis oπ²H Nes, 


tion of 


DohiPedro-Zevallos ;/ who has been raiſed to this 
ag ditmey ; with appoititments equal to thoſe of 


the -othexoviceroys f is well acquainted both with 


che ſtirs ahd the intereſt of 1 countries vet 


bichlhe ib to preſllle having ſerved in them long, 
and with diſtinction. By this diſmemberment , 


n chat ich * at the-erection offf * 
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he viceroyalty df the New Kigdom” of Gran 404 a, n 0 1 5 K 
lmoſt two-t hird } arts of the territories originally „ 
abject to the e viceroys of Peru; ll ot 
om their Jurifdition ge id Fach RES 175 
The limits of the eis yaty of New Spain have VE New govern · 
kewiſe been confiderably RAN 'and with —— 2. 
o leſs propriety and diſcernment. Four of its nora, 4. 
oft remote provinces, "Sonora, "Cinaloa, ; Califor- oO 
a, and New Navalre, have been formed 3 into a | 

parate government. The Chevalier de Croix , who 
"truſted with: this command, „is nete Wagen with 
title of viceroy, nor does, he en bk 
ents belonging to that rank, "Yue Bt his Aal | 
together independerit on the viceroyalty SENG 
ain. Ihe erection of this laſt government ſcems 
have been ſuggeſted, not only by the conſideration 8 

the remote ſlituation of of thoke provinces from Men 
d; but by attention to the late "difcoveries made 
tre, which 1 baye mentioned mad, >. Countries cor | 
of ing the Xi T of ee at have hithe 
12 Atedve d in ch e We 1d, add“! 1 
er bbably toay ariſe i Ir Fr imp te ret Juire * 
immecligte te inf} Alon of a gOverno 1 Pes to who m_ 
y ſhould be f cially comm Itted. 17 40 E. ery co 
ration of dut 4 „of intereſt, 4 'of Vac , mulf 5 


eur in promp tog thoſe ne governors to « ONTO | 


. 
— 


in 
e ſuch exertions as tend to di uſe, opulence an 


ſperity through the provinces committed to their 
ze, the denefigial effects of+this arrangernent ; 
be conſidetäble. Many difrricts in in America, 
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Bo 0 * long depreſſed by the Janguor.and feebleneſs bun 
vi, to provinces. which, compoſe the extremities of a 

* overgrown empire „may be animated with Vige 
and activity, when brought ſo near the e payn 


2s to feel its invigorating influence. in 
"Attempts i Such, ſince the acceſſion of the e of th 
4 Houſe os Bourbon to the throne of Spain, has be 
licy. * the progreſs of their regulations 8 and the grac 
| expanſion of. their views with reſpect to the cot 

merce and government of their American colonie 

Nor has their attention been ſo. entirely engroſk 

by what related. to the more remote parts of the 
dominions, as to render them neglectſul of what. v 

Nil more important, the reformation of domel 


errors and defects in policy. Fully ſenſible of 
do cauſes to which the I mon th; of Spain, from h 

71 proſperity 8 be imputed ; they. ha 
0a e it a J zect of their policy, has hs 
ſpirit of induſtry among their e „and to 
ſuch extent and perfection to Fo | ufacure 
that they ma Ee; bl to ſup! | 8. lemangs 
America LT PIR, ſtock 1775 exclude 
reigners from a 85555 of commerce wi] 5 has, bg 
fo fatal to the dom. This they haye ene 
he to oe On ; by a variety of e dict if 
ince the peace of Utrecht. They have grau 
Were for the encouragement of. ſome bra 

Rage Hop. have lowered the 9 25 on othe 
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aud agriculture; they have ge colonies of huf- BOOK 


bandmen in ſome. uncultivated in, VIII. 
and divided ane them the waſte ris. of Fg ey 15 
have had recourſe. to every e expedient , devi ed by. | 
commercial wiſdom , iP commercial jealouſy, 5 for 
reviving, their oyn int duſtry and diſcountenaneing 

that of other nations. Tbele however „it is not 

my province to explain, or to inquire into their pr 
wo and effects. "There 15.00 £ 5s of, e 
nore arduous » n experiment. in police my un- 
certain, than an gattempt to. revive the elt 
induſtry Where it has decli ned, or to introd ut Tp 
where it is unknown. 8 x” already, poſle 

of extenſiye commerce, enter into competition Wi 4 
ſuch adyantages , 1 derived from. the lar © NY 
and extenſive credit of their PEEP the gext 
ft of their manufacturers, the 3 alertneſs A ws 
by habit. 1 in every department « of bulineſs, eee 
ſate which aims at rivalling, or, Jupplanticg Fm: "bet 
nuſt expet to ſtruggle with m difficulues, a 5 

de content to advance Nov i the A7 
roductive induſtry, now, in Spain, be e f 


ith that of the kin gdom und er the. laſt 
nonarchs of the Alita, lie, its progr reſs, mu 
pear conſiderable and is duften to alin pf fi. ; 
1 X Tr : 
rs, of the natiohs now in polle ion of the þ 
. trade which the Spaniards, aim at wWreſting — 
em. One circumſtance may render thole.. 1 i 
ons of Spair an 2 object of 1 mare ferious , atzenti 
bie the other European powers. They are not 10 


ribed wholly to the influence of the crown and | 


| 


\ | i 


3b o k its miniſters. The ſeütichents "2nd" pirit of the 
Vit people ſeem to ſecond the provident care of their, 
monarchs, and to give It 3 effect. Tbe na. 
tion has adopted more liberal ideas, not only with e 
 reſpe@ to commerce, but dende policy. Id al. 
. later Spaniſh Writers, defects in che arrabpe- 
ments of their country concerning beth ate 4%; 
Käswiedged, and remedies propoſed, which igno- 
rance rendered their anceſtors incapable of diſcern, 
in g, and pride would not have allowed them to: 
confeſfs But after all that the Spaniards. have 
done, wack remains to do. Many pernicious inſti 
tutions and abuſes, deeply incorporated With che 
/ſtem of internal policy and taxation , which h. 
been long eſtabliſhed'in Spain, muſt be 150 
before induſtry aud manuſactures can recoyer': 
= extenſive activity. ed ee 3 
Contraband Still, however, . the commerct L regtlaitos ol 
. Spain vic re ſpett to her colonies, are too rigi 
and ſyſtematical to be carried into complete exe 
cution. The legiſlature that loads trade with im 
poſitisns too heavy, or fetters i it by reſtrictions, to 
ſevere , defeats its own intention; and 1 is only mul 
air che inducements to Violate its ſtatutes 
arid p opoſing a high premium to encourage 
illicit Fan The Spaniards , both in, Europ 
and America, being circumſcribed jn their, mytua 
3 by the "jealouſy | of the crown y. 
ppreſſed by its exactions, have their inventio! 


Salti on the ſtreteh how to 708 its *FY 
| Du "AY $42 4 


d- bad 


1 See NOTE L LXIx. 
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cover means of effecting this, which public wiſ- 


dom cannot foreſee, nor public authority, prevent, 


This ſpirit, counteracting that of the laws „per- 
yvades the commerce of Spain with America in all 
is branches; and from the higheſt departments in 
government, de ſcends to the loweſt. The very of- 


oten employed as inſtruments in carrying it on; 
ind the boards-inſtituted to reſtrain and pimiſh it, 
ve the channels through which it flows. The 
lng is ſuppoſed , by the moſt intelligent Spaniſh 
writers, to be defrauded by various artifices , of 
nore than one half of the revenue which he ought 
receive from America; and as long asitis the 
tereſt of ſo many perſons to ſcreen theſe artifices 
tom detection, the knowledge of them will never 


Corita, how many inſtructions, how many lets 
ters from our ſovereign, are ſent in order to-cor- 
rect abuſes, and how little are they obſerved, 
ind what ſmall advantage is derived from them l 
To me the old obſervation appears juſt , that 
where there ate many phyſicians , and. many 
"medicines, there is a want of health; where there 


| are many laws 7 and many judges, there is want | 


- juſtice. We have viceroys , preſidents , go- 
vernors, oydors, corrigidors, alcaldes, and thou · 
lands of alguazils abound every where; but not- 


11 


n Solors, de Tod. Jure, 8. Bb. v. 


icers appointed to check contraband trade, are 


ach the throne. © How many ordinances, ſays 


| vithſtanding all theſe , public abuſes continue to 


The vigilance and ingenuity of private "intereſt diſ- go 0 N 


vil, 


| 
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! 
l 
| 
1 
| 
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BOOK 
VIII. 


life, they give themſelves up to a diſſolute luxum 
while in their public conduct they become unmind 
ful of what they owe to their YE and to © 
country. 


Trade be. 
tween New - 


the Philip- 
pines. 


1564. 


he lamented as early as the reign of Philip II A 
ſpirit of corruption has infected "all the 'colonies of 


ſcheme of planting a colony in the Philipp 


2% Hs TOR T Of AMERICA 
< multiply. Time has incteaſed the evils which 


Spain in America. Men far removed from the 
ſeat of government; impatient to acquire wealth 
that they may return ſpeedily from what they ate 

apt to conſider as a ſtate of exile in a remote un- 
Healthful country; allured by opportunities toq 
tempting to be reſiſted, and ſeduced by the ex 
ample of thoſe around them; find their ſentiment 
of honor and of duty gradually relax. In private 


Before I cloſe this: account of 5 8 Penig trade 
in America, there remains one e but in 
portant branch of it, to be mentioned. Soon aſte 
his acceſſion to the throng, Philipp II. formed 


iſlands, which had been neglected ſince the time 
their diſcovery; and he accompliſhed it by mean 
of an armament fitted out from New Spain. Ma 
nila, in the iſland of Luconia, was the ſtatio 
choſen for the capital of this new eſtabliſhmen 
From it an active commercial intercourſe bega 
with the Chineſe, and à confiderable number q 
that induſtrious people, allured by the proſpect 
gun 3 — in in reg , 1 _— th 


Ms. penes "me. N 
Torquem. is lib, v. g. 4. 
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Daniſh protection. They ſupplied t the colony ſo 5 
mply with all the valuable productions and manu. 
tures of the Eaſt, as enabled it to open a trade 
ith America, by a courſe of navigation, the longeſt 
rom land to land on our globe. In the infancy 
this trade, it Was carried on with Callao, on 
e coaſt of Peru; but experience having diſco- 
ered the impropriety of fixing upon that as the 
ort of communication” with Manila , the ſtaple 
the commerce between the eaſt and welt was 
noving 'from Callao to > Acapulco, on the _ 
New Spain. , 

After various arrangements, it bis been braright 
ito a regular form. One or two ſhips depart an- 
ally from Acapulco, which are permitted to carry 
t ſilver to the amount of five hundred thouſand 
ſos ', but they have hardly any thing elſe of value 
i board in return for which, they bring back 
ices, drugs, china, and japan wares , calicoes, 

lntz, muſlins, ſilks, -and every precious article, 
th which the benignity of the climate, or the 
genuity of its people, has enabled the Eaſt to ſup. 
the reſt of the world. For ſome time the mer- 
nts of Peru were admitted to participate in this 
fic, and might ſent annually'a ſhip to Acapulco, 
wait the arent of the veſſels from Manila, and 
ceive a proportional ſhare” of the commodities 
ich they imported. At length, the Peruviang ä 
fre. excluded from this trade by moſt esu 


'* Recop. lib. ix. c. 5. LS 4; 
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B O o x edids, and all the commodities from: the Eaſt 


VIII. 


ſerved ſolely for the conſumption of New Spain, 


In conſequence of this indulgence, the inhahi 
ants of that country enjoy advantages unknoy 


in the other, Spaniſh colonies. The mavufacur 
of the Eaſt are not only more ſuited to a 
climate, and more ſhowy than thoſe of Europ 


but can be ſold at a lower price; while, at thefan 
time, the profits upon them are ſo conſiderable; 

to enrich all thoſe who are employed, either 
bringing them from Manila, or vending them 
New Spain. As the intereſt both of the buyer a 


ſeller concurred in favoring this branch of c 


merce, it has continued to extend in ſpite ofirey 


lations, concerted with the moſt anxious jealouſy 
circumſcribe it. Under cover of what the |; 
permit to be imported, great quantities of Ind 
goods are poured into the markets of New Spain 
and when the flota arrives at Vera Cruz fn 


Europe, it oſten finds the wants of the peo 


already ſupplied by ee and more 2 
commodities. | 
There is not, in the ee me 0 


of Spain, any circumſtance more inexplicable ti 


the permiſſion of this trade between New. Sf 
and the Philippines, Or more repugnant to its 
damental maxim of. holding. the colonies in pe 


tual dependence on the: mother- country, by pil; 
hibiting any commercial intercourſe that mi 


u ee NOTE LXX. 


ut 
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g elt 0k ehem che lde of Areceixing „al ppl e n on 
2 wants —— —— permif, unt, 
a muſt appear, d w ore n fro : 
aidering that hexſelf-carriesion; 0 a 
de with het-ſeudements: in the EH 
e a ptivile gers ne her Aperican aolguiess 
ch ſho tderiien:to;: her? fubjeds ine Hueapec Ae = 
bable.;ithasi thei colowfts wha Brigit 
ſeſſion ph he Philippipts; having baen fant gut 
n Ne Sp s eg aſe wich: - 
try whichhep<catiidoredytia-fome. ateafutgic' - 
heir parent Rate dhefode the. court: of Mai 
aware: of its; catifſequeaices ;ar: cov eli 
nations ia atdefiit6ipreveheds Many temane 
ices have. been-tpteſentgdcagatilt this trade " 
ineritak to pain byiddiveeting: ano Hο,j,ỹůỹ 
nel, . 4; large portion chf R Hat Atenſoto When 
nt to flow ita the, Kiug dn tending rs 
ene ta ſpitif'of inde pead ent in the lens 
merable fraudanagaisſt chich 
pee de eee tranſactions ſo i 


wed-from-the inſpection at Went But 
— — pl ie wikdom 


vigor £0: abolifhc 
nterefted im fup aud 2 eme bas 
> the) 0 leemmerce : 
cen New: Spain ee ee eee i 
ble as ever, and may be ehnſidered is, ans 
* caufe of th elegance and ſplendor 1 
Ws in this part of the Spaniſh donigionss . ' # 
at notwithſtatiding/| this: general. ——— Public res 
colonies 1 and the dennen of the venue from 
ge Vor. UE. - a America. 
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* o o | icochrabelongin S toe dhiE pulled locenſlaned bt 
vn. jllieit o eas well 
_ bythe various frauds of which. the coloniſts the 
ſelves: are guilty inrtheir coin erde with che ge 
Fate, abe Spauliſtr monarchs: receidei Al very cor 
derabie re vente their as damisios 
Nun ariſes om We bft vr bit 
May bel divkled inis clitweolenpitab braiches! II 
niit obtain whar i nid o the ag 8 ſo 
teig v of he Ne] Wrlds tot 
aclaf belongs che dubyioh! aud Giver rai 
ton Ihe anlnes ) and thelrfibure.ecactefrom!t 
Mane; the Former #22terwged yy | the bates, 
| rl n,, he latter; is thef due wl 
| bes und brains nden che i en 
GN n Neil acoœmpany dnthoy 
1, ernte uf pegel brad the ren 
e v;48 the pt 
tn of; che vemder by-getail.1o Ehe third Ace 
Sic acbrüez tor due ¹ N head of! the churt 
| ant adminiſtrater df:eccleſiaſticad funds in che i: 
| 5 Wörle J ebnſequence of this heireceivts!thef M 
| ffruitshansates g pls; and other ipiri tua revenꝶ 8 
levied: by the apoſtolic chamber in Europe 3 An Pe 
o ntitled Hketviſe; toitheproſacarifiag 2 * the Hdd 
of che call vÞ Crozaddy This bull, which! is pe 
_—_ Wlh6divverytwo years, oontains,can abſolution . 
pPaſt offences by che 1 other a 
nities, a permiſſibi to eat ſevetal kinds of probib pu 
| . food, during Let und on mage lags, The moſs 
5 re... employed-in<lifperſiog zhoſe bults;{\extol-thar: 
o 1 tues ig ith alhthe ferbot of intereltoc -eloquen 
& AM a6? 


s + 


whe people. ignorant and creduldys, likem l 
plicit aſſent ; and every pꝓerſon in the Spaniſh go; 
Jonies , of European, Creolian, or mixedirace, pur - 


vation, at che rate ſet upon it by goyerament 15 $133 
What may be the amount of thoſe various funds 4 


it is almoſt im poſſible to determine With preciſion. 
The extent of * Spaniſh dominions in America, 


he jealouſy of government, which renders them 
inacceſſible to foreigners, the myſterious ſilence 
which the Spaniards are accuſtomed; to obſerve 
with reſpect t to the interior ſtate ↄf cheit colonies, 
combine in covering this ſubject with a veil 
which it is not eaſy to remove. But an account, 
pparently no leſs accurate than it js curious, 
has lately. been - publiſhed-,of, the toyal revenue 
in New Spain, from which we may form ſome 


provinces. According to that account; the ctown 


does not receive from all the departments of 
nation in New Spain, above à million of our 


$ the expenſe .of the provincial. oſtabliſhmens ** T6 


of Arnerica, including the; iſlands, furniſh: a third, 


hare of equal value, we. ſhall, not perhaps be far 
truth, if we conclude, chat the net 
public revenue of Spain, raiſed in America, does 


| 3 * Wh J 32 ITY 


wolf ** See NOTE IX. > 85 yore LxXII, 
7 | | | = 
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chaſes a bull, which is deemed eſſential uo his. al- 


dea with reſpect to What is, collected in the other | 


money , from which one half mult. be, deduged: 


peru, it is probable, yields, a ſum not. inferior 40 
this; a8 if we ſuppoſe that all the other; regions. 


Its amount. 


not exceed a million and a half ſterling, This 5 


| 

| 

j 

0 
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1 [nk O K falls ** Mort of che immenſe ſums to Abdeh ſup: 
5 poſicdons ; founded upon conjecture ,' have raiſe 
| __ the Spaniſſi revende in America It is 'remark 
| | able; however, upon one account. Spain and Por. 
| tugal ure the only European powers, who derive 
1 :v0713 a ire revenue from their colonies. All tlie ad. 
vantage that acerues to other nations, from thei 
American dominions, ariſes from the excluſive 
enjoy ment of their unden but beſide this, Spain 
| | Has brought ber colonies to contribute toward 
mcreaſing. the power of the ſtate; and in return 
for protection, to _ a anne ſhare ont 

1 common burden 

= : Accordingly , 805 d rk 1 have compte 
8 to be the amount of the Spaniſh revenue from 
America, atiſes *wholly from the taxes vollecled 
there, and is far from being the whole of What ac 
orues to the king from his dominions in the New 
World. The heavy duties impoſed on the com 
modities exported from Spain to America , as well 
as What is paid by thoſe which ſhe ſends home in 
return; the tax upon the negroe · ſlaves, with which 
Africa ſupplies the New World, together with ſe⸗ 
veral ſmaller branches of finance, bring large ſums 
into the treaſury, the preciſe extent of which 3 
not pretend to aſcertaiag. 
| Fxpenſeof But if the revenue which Spain eren bo | 
. Ameriea Be great, the expenſe of adminiſtration 
| / in her colonies uri oo to it. * hen 
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partment, even of her domeſtic | police/ and Book 
finances, Spain has Adopted a Iyſtem more con- vn, 
lex, and more encumbered with a variety of tri 
e and a multitude of officers; tha that of 
my European nation, in which the ſovereign pob 
ies ſuch extenſive power. From the jealousTpirit 
ith which Spain watches aver her American fettle- 
nents, and her endeavours to guard ang fraud 
provinces: ſo remote from inſpection; boards 
rd officers | have been multiplied there at ſtill 
pore anxious attention. In a country Where the 
zpenſe of living is great, the ſalaries allottẽd to 
rery perſon in public office muſt be high, and 
nuſt load the revenue with an immenſe burden. 
he Parade / of govern ment greatly augments che 
eight of it. The viceroys of Mexico, Peru, and 
he New kingdom of Granada, as repreſentatives 
the King's perſon, among people fond: of oſten- 
tion , maintain all the ſtate and dignity of royalty. 
cM heir courts are formed upon the modet bf that 
Madrid, with horſe and foot guards, x houſe- 
Id regularly eſtabliſhed, numerous attendants, 
d enſigns of power, diſplaying ſuch pomp, as 
udly retains the appearance of a delegated autho- 
ty. AH the expenſe incurred by ſupporting the. 
ternal and permanent order of government is 
OMfrayed by the crown. The viceroys have befides 
Weculiar appointments ſuited to their exalted Ra- 5 


Won. The falaries fixed by law are indeed ex- 
rely moderate; that of the viceroy of Peru is. 
ly thixty thouſand ducats 7 hh þ the Viceroy: | 

| 


bes 0 20 by oEMGSico; wc thouſand ducats . Of ute, th 


hbeſe ſalaries ; however, conſtitute but a fma 
poart of the revenue enjoyed by the viceroys. The 


emoluments, large ſums are often added by en 


the ſeat of government , it is not eaſy to diſcove 


anniverſary of his Nume- da (which is always ol 
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have been raiſed» to forty thouſand.» 


— 


exeroiſe of an abſolute authority extending to even 
department of government, and the power of di 
poſiũg of many lucrative offices, afford them inn 
Werbe opportunities of accumulating wealth; Ti 
theſe, which may be conſidered as legal and allowet 


actions, which: in countries ſo far removed fror 


and impoſſible to reſtrain. By monopolizing ſom 
branches of commerce, by a lucrative concern 
others, by conniving at the frauds of merchan 
a viceroy may raiſe ſuch an annual revenue; asn 
ſubject of any European monarch enjoys Fro: 
the ſingle article of preſents made to him on 


{ſerved as a high feſtival), I am informed that 
viceroy has been known. to receive ſixty thouſ: 
peſos. According to a*Spaniſh ſaying, the leg 
revenues of a viceroy are known, his real prof 
depend upon his opportunities and his conſcienc 
Senſible of this, the kings of Spain, as I ha 
formerly obſerved, grant a commiſſion to the 
viceroys only for a bes years. This circumſtand 
however, renders them often more rapacious, at 
© 00s to the. Oy and ardar wherewith th 
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ey know is haſtening faſt to a period; and ſhort 
5 its duration is, it uſually affords ſufficient time 


ew Spain with unſuſpected integrity; and in- 
ad of "drienids home exorbitant wealth , returned 
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r repairing a ſhattered fortune, or for creating a 
jew one. But even in ſituations ſo trying to hu- 
nan frailty , there are inſtances of virtue that re- 
pains unſeduced. In the year 1772, the Marquis 
e Croix finiſhed; the term of his viceroyalty in 
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NOTE I. * * 


Spain , we have followed Cortes himſelf as our moſt 
certain guide. His dilpatohes to the emperor contain 3 
minute account of his operations. But the unlettered 


conqueror of Peru Was incapable. of relating his own, 


exploits. Our information with reſpect to them, and other 
tranſactions in Peru, is derived e from a 
and reſpectable authors. | 

The moſt early account of 3 tranſaQions. in 
feru, was publiſned by Franciſco de Xerez, his ſecretary. 
| is a ſimple unadorned narrative, carried down no far- 
ther than the death of Atahualpa, in 15 53; for the author 
returned to Spain in 1534, and ſoon after he _ 
rrinted at Seville his ſhort Hiſtory of the Conqueſt of 
teru , addreſſed to the emperor. 


lrew up an account; of his expedition , which was tranſlated 


tolletion , but has never been . publiſhed in its original 
lnguage. Sancho returned to Spain at the ſame time 
vith Xerez. Great credit is due to what both theſe authors 
relate concerning the -progreſs and operations of Pizarro ; 
but the reſidence of the-Spaniards in Peru had been ſo ſhort, 
| the time when they left it, and their intergourſe with 
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Don Pedro Sancho, an officer who. ſerved undec Pizarro, 
nto Italian by Ramuſio, and inſerted in his valuable 
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the natives ſo lender, that their knowledge of the Peruvian 1 
manners and cuſtoms is very imperfect. + - 1 

The next conte hiſtorian is Pedro Cieza de 
Leon, who publiſhed his Chronica del Peru, at Seville, nM 
1553. If he had finiſhed all that he propoſes in the MI; 
general diviſion of his work, it would have been the moſt WM; 
complete hiſtory which had been publiſhed of any region WW; 
in the New World. He was well qualified to execute it WM, 
having - ſerved during ſeventeen years in America, and yl 
balls viſited in perſon moſt of the provinces concerning e 
which he had occaſion to write. But only the firſt pan g 
of his Chronicle has been printed. It contains a deſcription lj; 
of Peru, and ſeveral of the adjacent provinces , with un 
account of the inſtitutions and cuſtoms of the natives, and 
is written with ſo little art, and ſuch” an apparent regard 
for truth, that one muſt regret the 3 G 
of his work: 5 

This loſs is amply. ſopplied by Don Auguſtine Zatats: 
who publiſhed, in 1555, his Hiftoria del Deſcolrimient n 
y Conquiſta de la Provincia del Peru. Zarate was a man 
of rank and education, and employed in Peru as comp- 
troller· general of the public revenue. His hiſtory, „ whethe 
we attend to its matter or compoſition, is a bock of 
conſiderable merit; as he had opportunity to be well i 
formed, and ſeems to have been inquiſitive with reſpect tc 
the marmers and tranſactions of the goons} „ e credit 
is due to his teſtimony. * - 

Don Diego Fernandez/ publiſhed his Hiſtoria del ow 

in 1571. His ſole object is - to relate the diſſenſions and 
civil wars of the Spaniards in that empire. As he ſervec 
in a public ſtation in peru, and was well acquainted bot 
with the country, and with the principal actors in thoſe 
ſimngular ſcenes which he deſcribes, as he poſſeſſed ſounc 
underſtanding, and great impartiality „ his work may be 
ranked among thoſe of the hiſtorians moſt diſtinguiſhed for 
their induſtry in refearch , jor their capacity in Judging ' wit | 
| N e to the events which they relate. 
The uſt author -who can be - reckoned- among then 
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temporary hiſtorians of the conqueſt of - Peru, is Carellaſſo | 

le la Vega, Inca. For though the firſt part ol his work , 
Wentitled, Commentarios Reales del. Origen de los Nea 
%% de! Peru, was not publiſhed ſooner than the yeat 
iso, ſeventy-ſix years after the death of Atahualpa the 
Wt emperor, yet as he was born in Peru, and was the 
Wn of an officer of diſtinction among the Spaniſh conquerors, 
Wy a Coya,: or lady of the royal race, on account of 
dich he always took the name of Inca; as he was maſter 
er the language fpoken. by the Incas, and acquainted with 
We traditions of his countrymen, his authority is rated very 
ich, and often placed above that of all the other hiſtorians. 
lis work, however, is little more than a commentary 
won the Spaniſh writers of the Peruvain ſtory, and 
[compoſed of quotations taken from the authors whom TI have 
rentioned. This is the idea which he himſelf gives of it, 
lib, i. c. 10. Nor is it in the account of facts only that 
te follows them ſervil ely. Even in explaming the inftitutions * 
and rites of his anceſtors, his information ſeems not to 
de more perfect than. theirs: His explanation of the Quipos 
s almoſt the ſame with that of Acoſta He produces no 
pecimen of Peruvian poetry, but that "wretched one which 
de borrows from Blas Valera, an early miſſionary, whoſe 
nemoirs have never been 2 Lib. fi. c. 15. As 


for compoſition, arrangement, ar a capacity of diſtinguiſhing 
detween what is fabulous, what is probable , and what is 


me, one ſearches for chem in vain in the commentaries 


neat defects, is not altogether deſti 
taditions - which he received from hi 


of uſe. Some 
countrymen are 


has enabled him to correct ſome errors of the Spaniſh 


"ters, "and he has inſerted in it ſome curious facts, taken 


yl ow W | Ld 
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> the Inca. His work, however, notwithſtanding its 9 
Wicſerved in it. His knowledge of the Peruvian language 


bon authors whoſe works vere never publiſhed , and N 5 
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Om may fm an. idea both of the hardfhipa whit 
they endured, and of the ſicklineſs of the regions Mick 
they viſited , from the extraordinary mortality t 
prevailed among them. Pizarro carried out 412 a 
Almagro 70. In leſs than, nine months 1 30 of thele died; 
Few fell by | the ſword; moſt of: hom wen 
, n p. 3. „ a 
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Tusa. iſland, A i EIN uncamfart 
able by. the unwholeſomeneſs of its pg its impenetrbl 
woods, its r multitude of inſes 
e it is ſeldom any ſofter. epithet. th 
. of infernal is employed in deſcribing it. The fu 
is almoſt..,neyer. ſeen there, and throughout the yaw | 
| er ceaſes to rain, Deo. 3. lib. x. c. 3, | 
touched at this iſſand in the year 1685 ; and his ac 
of the 3 not more favorable. Vol. i. Be 37k 
He, during his / cruiſe. on the coaſt, viſited - moſt. « 
the places where Pizarro landed, and his paar 
them * 1 the along of the ads lt 
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r borſes had multiplied greatly 2 

ſettlements on the continent. When e N i 
expedition in the year 1518, though his armament. ug; 
more conſiderable than that a Pizarro, and compoſed 0 0 
perſons ſuperior in rank to thoſe who invaded Peru, 


OY Oe no more than ſirteen horſes. 
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che year 1740, D. ike w and D. Ge Juan, 
welled from Guayquil to Motupe, dy the fame toute 
tich Pizarro took. From the defcription of their journey 
may form an idea of the difficulty of his march. . The 
/ plains between St. Michael de Pieura and Moy, 
nend go miles, without water , "without a tree, a p ant , 


t any” 9785 1 on a 1 5 8 of f POP, find, 


gage, tom. 1. P. 359% 86. * 3 | 
Dai 9 id! e 0 M 7 N 28 
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* as ert TW? onſeaſbriable AB of Valverda 
been cenſured” by all hiſtorians ,” and with juſtice. But 
bach tie ſeeins ti have been an ' illiterate” and bigotted 
nk, nb ile refembling the good Olmedo, who accom- 
med Cortes; the abſurdity of his addreſs to Atabualpa muſt 
t be. charged wholly upon him. His harangue is 
ently a" tranſlation ; or paraphraſe ' of "that. e 
ncerted by a junto of Spaniſh divines and lawyers in the 
ar 1509 , for explaining che right of eir king to "the 
ereignty of the New World, „ und Grectingz "the 
icers employed in America how | che Mould take poſſes 2 
n of any new country. See Vol. 1 Ne ans. «he | 
iments contained” in Valverde's rains muſt not then 
[imputed to "the bigoted imbecility of a particular man , 
to that of the . But Gomara and Benzoni r 
eee concernin Valverde „ Which, if e (x 
, renders” him an ie, not of contempt only, bux | 
horror. They affert, that during the Toe, ation, 
reeds coritinyed to Excite the Dy ughter , , 
ling to them to ſtrike the enemy Ns, edge , 
* the points of their words. bed Oh Chron. c. It. 
2. Hiſtor. Nov. Orbis, lib. i. c. J. Such behaviour 
u very different from that of the Roman Catholic odlergy 
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in other parts of America, where they uniformly exerie 


their influence to protect the Indians; and to modera 
the _—_— of their IO. 2 0 
N ay” 8 Ar. 1 ben 4'© i oy. a 
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that his que we in agreeing to an interview with bun 
at Caxamalca, was to cut off him and his followers at on 
blow ; that for this purpoſe lie advanced with uch 
numerous body of attendants, who had arms conceals 
under. their garments , to execute this ſcheme. This 
account given by Xerez and Zatate, and adopted 
Herrera, But if it had. been the plan of the Inca to deſm 
the Spaniards, one can hardly imagine that he we 
have permitted them to march . unmoleſted throngh ui; 
deſert of Motupe, or have neglected to defend the ps 
in the mountains, where they might have been -_ 
with ſo much. advantage. If the Peruvians marched-t 
Caxamalca with oP intention to Fall upon the 5 
it is inconceivable, that of o N 4 body 1 70 
prepared for achon, not one Houle ug 
reſiſtance, but all tamely ſuffer them elves to be 12 ot 
by an enemy whom. they were armed to attack. 1 
mode of advancing to the interview ,. has the aſpect of a pe 
ceable proceſſion, 1 not. of a military eriterpriſe, H e KEN 
bis followers were, in their habits of geb. 
on days of ſolemnity , þ by unarmed h rbingers. e 
nations are frequently cunning and f le, vet, if a f. 
of deception and treachery muſt be imputed 5 A to 
Monarch, that had no. great reaſon to be alarmed at a yil 
from ſtrangers who. ſolicited admiſſion into his preſence i 
-, Friends, or to an adventurer, ſo, dating, and ſo lit 
Efupulous | as wa one canngt beſitate in e 


XN 


sos ignorance of Philipillo, the interpreter, the declaration 
010 that 8 their mutual inability to comprehend each other's 


2 
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where to Ar . Ace Tenn amidſt the 


endeavouts of the Spanifh writers to palliate the proceedings 
of Pizarro, one plainly peroeives, that it was his intention, 


as well as his intereſt, to ſeize the Inca, and that he 


had taken meaſures for ne Aa en tai ang eee 
of that monardbh's deignss. it 44. 


Garcilaſſo de la Vega, 1 ſolicitous to winde 
is countrymen; the Peruvians, from the crime of having 
concerted: the deſtruction of Pizarro and his: followers ;-and 
no. leſs afraid to charge the Spamiards 


telates, that a man of majeſtic form, with a long beard, 
and garments reaching to the ground, having appeared in 
on to Viracocha, the eighth Inca ; and declared, that he 
was a child of the Sun, that monarch built a temple in 


donor of this petſon, and etected an image of him, 


reſembling as neatly as poſſible the ſingular form in which 
he had exhibited himſelf. to his view. In this temple, divine 
banors were paid to him, by the name of Viracocha. P. i. 
lid. iv. C. 21. lib. v. c. 22. When the Spaniards firſt 
appeared in Peru, the length of their beards, and the 
dreſs. they wore, ſtruck every perſon ſo much with their 
likeneſs to the image of Viracocha, that they ſuppoſed them 
to be children of the Sun, Who bad deſcended; from heaven 
to earth. All concluded, that the fatal period of the 
teruvian empire was now approaching 4: and that the throne 
vould be occupied by new poſſeſſors. Atahualpa' himſelf , 

conſidering the Spaniards as meſſengers from heaven, was 
ſo far from entertaining any thoughts of reſiſting them, 
that he determined to yield implicit obedience to their 
commands. From thoſe ſentiments flowed his profeſſions 
of love and reſpect. To thoſe were owing the cordial 


teception of Soto and Ferdinand Pixarro in his camp, and 
the ſubmiſſive reverence with which he himſelf advanced 


to vilit the Spaniſh general in his quarters; but from the 


of the Spaniards, and his anſwer to it were ſo ill explained, 


conduct towards the Inca, has framed another ſyſtem He 
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Infenclurio\> the fatal rencounter at Canes, wiah all is 
dreadful conſequences, was occaſioned.” at 
It is remarkable, that no traces of die Guperſttion 
veneration of the Peruvians for the Spaniards, ate to be 
found either in Nerez, ot Sancho, or TZarate, preridnt 
to the interview at Caxamalta ; ; and yet the to former 
ferved under Pizarro at that time, and the latter viſited 
Peru ſoon after the conqueſt. If either the Inca himſelf; 
or his meſſengers, had addreſſed the Spamards in -the 
words; which Garcilaſſo puts in their; miouths; they muſt 
have been ſtruck wich ſuch ſubmiſſis e declarations4 and 
they would certainly, have availed themſelves. of them to 
acc their oun deſigns with greater facility. Gar, 
eilaſſo himſelf, though dis narrative of the intercourſe 
between the Inca and Spaniards, preceding the rencolinter 
at Caxamalca , is founded on the ſuppaſition of bis 
believing them to be — or divine beings, B. ü. 
lib. j. c. 17, &e. yet with hig uſual inattention ud 
inaccuracy be admits, in another place, that the.-Perovians 
did not recollect the reſemblance between them and the 
god Viracocha, until the fatal difaſters ſubſequent to the 
defeat at Caramaka, and then only began to call them 
Viracochas P. i. Ib. v. c 21. This is confirmed by 
Herrera ; dec! 5. Ab. fl. 0. 48, In many different parts 
of America, if we. may believe the Spanith writers, theit 
eouritrymen were conſidered as divine beings W had 
deſcended from Heaven. But in this inſtance , as in many 
which - occur in the intetcourſe between nations wWheſe 
progrefs in refinement is very unequal, the ideas of thoſe 
who uſed the expreſſion were different from the ideas: of 
thoſe 'who heard it. For ſuch is the idiom of the India 
languages; or ſuch is the fimplicity of thoſe who ſpeak 
them, that — they ſee any thing with which they were 
formerly unacquainted and of which chey do not no 
the origin; they ſay that it came down from Hexven. 
| Ns. Ram. iii. 32% C. 
The aceount which 1 have are of the Contiments. and 


proceedings -of-the Poruvians, appears to be more naturs 
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and confifiens N either of the two. pr eceding, and is 

better ſupported a * the : facts lated, by the Contem potary 

hiſtorians, dine 0 A 14 | * * * 
According to Xerez , p . 206; "Hg? odd d petuvians 


were killed. Sache 75 "the de if hi lain fix 
or ſeven thouland.. Ram. ij. 274, arcilaſſo's. 
xccount , five thouſand were maſſacred. x. ti. 18 L.: 
The number which 1 have mentioned, being the medium 
between the extremes , may probably be "neareſt the 
truth. 
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Nom can be a more Acting proof of this | than 
that three . Spaniards travelled from. 8 
lhe diſtance between, them is fix Hundred. miles. IR every 
ace throughout this great extent of country , they "were 
treated with all the honors which the Perhviaös paid to 
teir ſovercigns.,;, and even to. t their divinities. Under 
wetext - of ama 0 what, was, wan ting for the ranſom of 
he. Inca; they demanded the plates of, g0 gold With whith' 
e walls of the. Temple of the Sun z in Guns were adorned 
and though, the, prieſts were vavilling to . alienate * thoſe 
kered ornaments, and, the. people, refuſed to violate the 
ſue of . their Cod, the three Spaniards ,' „with their on 

, robbed the T emple of part of this valuable treaſure; 
nd 1 was the reverence. of” the natiyes fot their 
erſons, that though they bebeld this act of erde 
nth aſtoniſhment, ' al ten 
lurb the commiſſion of it. Zarate, lib, i, 0. 6. Sancho, 
p. Ramuſ. iii. 725 D. 
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IcCORDING. to Herrera, 0 the poll * Cured," alter 
ting apart the ung 8 fifth „ Was divided among 480 f 
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have — much beyond what I have mentioned. Gomar, 


CPN value chan the ranſom of e 


— perſevering courage than that of Alvarado, and in 
none were greater hatdſhips endured. Many of the perſom 
engaged in it were, like their leader, veterans who had 
wur. Such of my rexders as have not an 
or Herrera, may form ſome idea of the nature of thei 
march from, the ſea-coalt to Quito, by conſulting the 
| account which D. Ant. Ulloa gives of his own journey it 
1736,. nearly in the ſame route. Voy. tom. i. p. 178 
He compares his own journey with that of the Span 


of the "boldneſs and | patience of Alvarado, in fotcing a 


Ace to . there was entered on accou 
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wy Fach received, Jes peſds. This amounts to 
„920, 0 peſos. Dee. 5. lib, vi. C. 3 But as the 
general, and other officers , were entitled to a ſhate fir 
r. than that of the private men, the ſum total mul 


Ec. 123. 4 and. Zarate, lib, ii. c. 8. ſatisfy themſelves "wit 
afſerting in general, that the plunder of 9 was df 


NOTE X. p. 51. 


e 


O e in ho "New World was condudted with 


ſerved under Cortes, . inuted to all the rigor of "America 


opportunity 0 
peruſing the ſtriking deſcription of their ſufferings by Zarate 


Ec, or that of M. Bouguer, who proceeded from Puertt 
Viejo, to Quito, by the fame road which Alvarado took 


leader , and by the compariſon , gives a moſt ftriking ide 


way through fo 9 obſtacles. Yong an Fee, 5 
28 5 1 : 


— 


unn, 


ot the king, in gold, 155,300 peſos, and 5400 maß 
Leach 8 ounces). of 1585 , * ſeveral "veſſels 
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omaments ſome of gold, and others of ſilvet; on account 
of private perſons, in gold . 3 4,000 
marks of blver. - * 5. lib. vi Ae ol ins uin 
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% O hö des es refs 
ir Peruvians not as 1 8 arts:of the 
Spaniards, but had recourſe to devices of thei? on.“ As) 
the cavalry were the chief object of their/! terrdr ↄ they 
endeavoured- to render them incapable of acting, by mearis- 
of a long thong with a ſtone faſtened to each end. This, 
when thrown by à ſkilful hand, twiſted about the horſe! 
and its rider, and entangled: chem ſo as to obſtruct theit 

motions. Herrera mentions - this as an itventiom of their 
own. Dec. 5. lib. viü. c. 4. But as. I. bayeiabſerbed 
yol. ii. p. 186, this weapon is common among ſeveral 
harbarous tribes "fownnils the extremity... of. South-America ; 
and it is more probable , that the Peruvians had ablerved 
the dexterity with which they uſed it in hunting, and 

this occaſion adopted it themſele The Spaniaeds pl] 
conſiderably annoyed by it. Herrera; ibid. Another: inftance ' 
of the ingenuity , of the  Peruvians : deſerves . mention. By 
turning 2 river out of its channel; they overfiowed 4 valley, 
n which a. body of the enemy was poſted, ſu ſuddenly ;/ 

that it was with the utmoſt difficulty the Spaniards. made 
oo TRY doi oa Ab. . . 
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a T 1808, 84. 2; al HET 
TM account. bf Orellana's yoynge.ds the moſt 
ninute , and apparently the moſt accurate. It was probably 
taken from the journal of Orellana himſelf. ; But the, dates 
ue not diſtinctly marked. His navigation down the Coca, 
or Napo, begun early in February 1541; and he arrived 
t the mouth of the river on the 26th of Auguſt, having 
bent near ſeven + months in the voyage. M. de 16 
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6 in the a ſailed from) og to 
Para, a ſettlemont of the Portugueſe at the mouth of the 
river, a navigation much longer than that of Orellana, in 
leſs than four months. Voyage, p. 179. But the two 
adventurers were very differently provided for the voyage. 
This hazardous undertaking, to which ambition prompted 
Orellana, and to which the love of ſcience led M. de la 
Condamine, was undertaken in the year 1769, by Madame 
Godin. des Odonais ; from conjugal affection. The narrative 
af the bardſhipw'»which ſhe: ſuffered, of the dangers to 
which: ſhe} was expoſed , and of the diſaſters: which befel 
her, is one of the moſt ſingular and affecting ſtories in any 
hagunged erbibiting in her conduct a ſtriking picture of 
the fortituded which: diſtinguiſnes the one ſex, mingled with 
the ſenſibilit y and tenderneſs peculiar to the other. Leun 
* M. Godin: a ay lod Ns ns rag: | B42 
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ERRERA gives a frikicig: — 9 of ther 3 
Twelie: ; gentlemen 1. who had been officers of diſtinction 
under Abhnagro, lodged in the ſume houſe, and having but 
ane cloak among them; it was worn alternately by him 
who had occaſion to appear in public, while the reſt, 
from: the: want of a decent dreſs, were obliged to keep 
within doors. . Their former friends and companions were {0 
much afraid of giving offence to Pizarro, that they durſt 
not entertain or even converſe with them. One may 
conceive what was the condition, and what the indignation 
of men once accuſtomed to power and opulence, ben 
they: felt theniſelves poor and deſpiſed , without a | ook WY fe 
under which to ſhelter their heads, while they beheld in 
athers, whoſe merit and ſervices were not equal to theirs WY fu 
living with e in een edifices, The. 6. lb. 5. 
Vini. c. 6. _ of 
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Has W accuracy entitles him to great credls, 
aſſerts , that Gonzalo Pizarro poſſeſſed domains in the 
neighbourhood of Chuqueſaca de la Plata, which yielded 
him an annual revenue greater than that of the archbiſhop 


of Toledo, the beft endowed. oy in LI Dec. 16 of 
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Au the Spaniſh writer deſenbe "his march „ andi the 
diſtreſſes of both parties, very minutely. Zarate obſeoves; 
that hardly any parallel to it occurs in hiſtory either with 
reſpect to the length of the retreat or the ardor of the 
purſuit. Pizarro, according to his computation , followed 
the viceroy upwards of > non ewe gag _ Lib. v. e. 
16. 267 9 21 ym V4 
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I: ance, SEGA to Tate, the best inforwes 
hiſtorian of that period, to owe million four hundred 
een peſe. + Lib. ii. b. 79. abeltent 8 balionbks 
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for an ene e 0h with Gaſca., Finding _ Pizarto 
ncapable of holding that bold courſe which he originally 
ſuggeſted , he recommended to him a-timely./ ſubmiſſion to 
his ſovereign as the ſafeſt meaſure. When the [preſident's 
offers were firſt communicated to Carvajal, * By our Lady 


(aid he, in that ſtrain of bulſoogery with: was familiar P 
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him ) the prieft iſſues gracious bulls. He gives them both 
good and cheap, let us not only accept them', but wear 
them as relics about our necks. ” Fernandez, lib. ij; e. 
63+ $0877 oo 7 $847 5 | oO | 
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NOTE XIX. p. 134. 


| Þ OY the rebellion of Gonzalo Vids, ſeven wade 
men were killed in battle, and three hundred and eighty 
,were hanged or beheaded. Herrera, dec. 8. lib. iv. c. 4. 
Above three hundred of theſes were cut off by Carvajal. 
Fernandez, lib. ii. c. 91. Zarate makes the number of 
| #hoſd--put to a violent death five hundred. n 
>: Soy 5: 


vort XX. p. 143. 


"OF. my "Ins pincerning the manners pr "rolioy' of 
the Mexicans, I have received much information from 
a lasge 'manuſcript of Don Alonſo de Gorita, one of the 
Judges in the Court of Audience of Mexico. In the year 
T2553, Philip. II. in order to diſcover the mode of levying 
tribute from his Indian ſubjects, that would be moſt 
deneficial to the crown, and leaſt oppteſlive to them, 
addreſſed a mandate to all the Courts of Audience in 
America, enjoining them to anſwer certain queries which 
he propoſed to them, concerning - the ancient form of 
government eſtabliſhed among the various nations of Indians, 
and the mode in which they had been accuſtomed to pay 
taxes to their kings or chiefs. In obedience to this mandate, 
Corita , who had reſided nineteen years in America, four- 
teen of which he paſſed in New Spain, compoſed the 
work of which I have a copy. He acquaints his ſovereig", 


| hat he had made it an object during his reſidence in 


America, and in all its provinces which he had vilited , to 
ſpquire ailigenely into the manners and cuſtoms of ti 
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natives, that he had converſed for this purpoſe: with many 
aged and intelligent Indians, and conſulted ſeveral of, the 
Spaniſh eccleſiaſtics, who, underſtood the Indian languages 
moſt perfectly, particularly ſome of thoſe who landed in 
New Spain ſoon after the conqueſt. Corita appears to 
be a man of ſome learning, and to have carried on his 
inquiries with the diligence. and accuracy to which he 
pretends. Greater credit is due to his | teſtimony from 
one circumſtance, His work was not compoſed with-a 
view to publication, or in ſupport of any particular theory, 
but contains imple, though full | anſwers to queries pro- 
poſed to him officially. Though Herrera does nat mention 
him among the authors whom he had followed as guides 
in his hiſtory, I ſhould ſuppoſe, from ſeveral facts of which he 


akes notice , as well as from ſeveral expreſſions Which: be uſes Th 


fat Chin: NOTE I eee 
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Tus n & haſty and ingcourtte 
in eſtimating the numbers of people in the provinces and 

towns of America, that it is impoſſible to aſcertain that of 
Mexico. itſelf with any degree of preciſion. Cottes deſcribes 
the extent and populouſneſs of Mexico in general terms, 
"hich imply that it was not. inferior to the greateſt cities 
in Europe. Gomara is more explicit , and affirms, that 
there were 60, ood houſes or families in Mexico. Chron. 
c. 78. Herrera adopts his opinion Dec. 2. lib. vii. c. 13 
and the generality of writers follow them implicitly without 
inquiry or ſcruple. According to this account, the 
inhabitants of Mexico muſt have been about 300,000. 
Torquemada, with his uſual propenſity to the marvellous, 

alerts, that there were a hundred and twenty thouſand 
houſes or families in Mexico, and conſequently - about 
ix hundred thouſand: inhabitants. Lib. iii. c. 23. But in 
a very judicious. account of the Mexican empire, by one 
of Cortes's . officers , * n is fixed at 6o, oo. 
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people. Ramuſio, fil. 30% K. Even by this ' account, 
which probably is much linearer the truth than any of the 
foregoing,*Mexico was 4 great cit r 
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IX i 0 P. Torribio- de Benavente, that L am,. indebted 
for this burious obfervation. Palafox, biſhop of Ciudad 


fully.“ The Mexican (ſays he) is the only language in 
which a termination indicating reſpect, ſp/abas''reverencials 


the final ſllable ain or aain to any word, it becomes 
proper expreſſion of veneration in the mouth of an inferior 
If, in ſpeabing to an equal, the word Father is to be 
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de la Puebla Los Angetes, confirms and illuſtrates it more 


de cor cgi, may be affixed to every word. By adding; 


uſed, it is Tati, but an inferior ſays Tatzin. One prief 
ſpeaking to another, calls. him. Teopiæque; a perſon of 
inferior rank calls him Tropiæcatain. The name of the 
emperor who reigned when Cortes invaded Mexico, v. 
Montezuma , but his vaſſals, from reverence, pronounced 
it Montezumazin. Torribio, MS. Palaf. Virtudes de 
Indio p. 465. The Mexicans had not only reverential 
nouns, but feverential verbs. The manner in which theſe 
are formed from the verbs in common uſe, is explained 
by D. Joſ. Aug. Aldema y Guevara in his Mexican Grammar, 
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tf NOTE XXIII. p. 164. db 
Frem comparing ſeveral paſſages in Corita and Herrera, 
we may collect with ſome degree of accuracy, the various 
modes in which the Mexicans contributed towards the 
ſupport of government. Some perſons of the firſt order 
ſeem to have been exempted from the payment of an 
tribute, and as their only duty to the public, were bound e 
to perſonal ſervice in war, and to follow the banner off 
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he cd with their YE 2. The "OR vaſſals 
the crown were bound only to perſonal military ſervice, 
ut paid 4 certain proportion of the. produce of their lands 
n kind. 3. Thoſe who held offices of honor or truſt, 

aid a certain ſhare of what they received in conſequence 
f holding theſe. 4.1 Each Capulla, or aſſociation, 
ultivated ſome part of the common eld allotted to it, 
r the behoof of the crown, and depoſited the produce 
the royal granaries. 5. Some part of whatever was 
rought to the public markets, whether fruits of the earth, 

the various productions of their artiſts and manufacturers, 


ad this were exempted from every other tax. 6. The 
layequer , or adſcripti glebs, were bound to cultivata 
tain diſtricts in every province, which may be conſidered 

crown landt, and brought the increaſe into public 
nehouſes. Thus the ſovereign received ſome part of 
atever was uſeful or valuable in the country, whether 
was the natural production of the ſoil , or acquired by 
e induſtry of the people. What each contributed towards 
e ſupport of government, ſeems to have been inconſi 
ble. Corita, in anſwer to one of the queries put to 
e Audience of Mexico by Philip IT. endeavours to eſtimate 
money the valus of what each citizen might be ſuppoſed 
pay, and does not reckon it at more than three or 
ur reals , about eighteen 5 or two 051 a head, 


NOTE XXI. p. 165. 


ORTE S, who Wende to have been as much Mtoniſhed | 


Ta, ih this, as with any inſtance of Mexican ingenuity ,- gives 


Us oY particular deſcription of it. Along one of the cauſeways 1 
tne Ws de, by which they enter the city, are conducted two 
der mduits A compoſed of clay tempered with mortar , about 
no" paces in breadth , and raiſed about fix feet. In one of 


ind 


1 em is conveyed a ſtream of excellent water, as latge as the 


of a man, into the centre of the city , and it ſupplies 


zz demanded for the public uſe, and the merchants who 
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the harbour of Cadiz with the fleet unter his command 
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all the inhabitants plentifully. The other is empty, "that Wer 
it is neceſſary to clean, or repair the former, the tream l of 
water may be turned into it. As this conduit paſſes along tw 
of the bridges, where there are breaches in the cauſemy 
through which the falt - water of the lake flows , it is con 
veyed over them in pipes as large as the body of an oc, the 
carried from the conduit to the remote quarters of the cityi 
canoes , and ſold to the inhabitants. Relaz. . 


NOTE XXV. 9. 166. 


* the armory of the N a > Madtid. are th 
ſuits of atmor , which ate called Monteruma b. They 2 
tompoſed of thin lacquered copper - plates. In the opini 
of very intelligent judges they are evidently eaſtern. 
forms of the ſilver ornaments upon them, repreſenting « 
gons , &c. may be conſidered as a confirmation of this.” Th 
are infinitely ſuperior in point of workmanſhip to any eff 
of American art. The Spaniards probably received them fra 
the Philippine lands. The only unqueſtionable ſpecimen 
Mexican art that T know of in Great Britain , is a cup 
very fine gold, which is ſaid to have belonged-to Monterun 
It weighs 5 oz. 12 dwt. Three drawings of it were 
to the Society of Antiquaries , June 10, 1965,' A mar 
head is repreſented on this cup. On one fide the full face 
on the other the profile, on the third the back parts of th 
head. The relievo is ſaid to have been produced by punchit 
the inſide of the cup, fo as to make the repreſentation of 
face on the outſide. The features are rude , but very tolerable 
and certainly too rude for Spaniſh workmanſhip. This ct 
was purchaſed by Edward earl of Orford \, while he lay 


and is now in the poſſeſſion of his grandſon, Lord Arche 
J am indebted for this information to my N Th 
ingenious friend Mr. IS: FE WR | 
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| HE lamb teddy wilt preciſe how FO I hes bak 
jebted , in this part of my work, to the guidance of the 
ſhop of Glouceſter , who has traced the ſucceſſive ſteps , by 
hich the hyman mind advanced in this line of its progreſs, 
th much erudition , and greater ingenuity. He is the firſt; 
far as I know, who formed a rational and conſiſtent theory 
ncerning the various modes of writing practiſed by nations, 
bending to the various degrees of their improvement. Div. 
nation of Moſes , i. 69, &c. Some important obſerva- 
ns have been added by M. le Preſident de Broſſes, the 
d and intelligent author of the Traite de la Formation 
Ne des Langues, tom. i. 295, &c. 
As the Mexican paintings are the moſt curious monuments 
tant of the earlieſt mode of writing, it will not be improper 
zive ſome account of the means by which they were pre- 
red from the general wreck of every work of art in America, 
d communicated to the Public. For the moſt early 
d complete collection of theſe publiſhed by Purchas, we 
indebted to the attention of that curious inquirer , Hakluyt. 
n Antonio Mendoza, viceroy of New Spain, having 
emed thoſe paintings a proper preſent for Charles V. the 
p in which they were ſent to Spain , was taken by a 
ch cruizer, and they cate into the poſſeſſion of Thevet, 
lines geographer, who having travelled himſelf into the 
World, and deſcribed one of its provinces., was a 
nous obſerver of whatever tended to illuſtrate the manners 
the Americans. On his death, they were purchaſed by 
luyt, at that time chaplain of the Engliſh ambaſſador to 
French court; and, being left by him to Purchas , were 
Wiliſhed at the deſire of the learned antiquary _ Henry 
elman. Purchas .' iii. 1065. 
Tag ſecond ſpecimen of Mexican picture | welting 5 
ed by Dr. Francis Gemelli Carreri, in two 3 
tes. The firſt is a map, or repreſentation of the progreſs 


the ancient Mexicans on their firſt arrival in the country 


* 
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"and of the various tations i in which they ſettled, before | 
founded the capital of their empire in the lake of Mexic 
The ſecond is a Chronological Wheel, or Cirele , repreſay 
ing the manner in which they computed and marked e 
cycle of fifty two years. The former was given to him | 
Dr. Criſtoval de Guadalajora, ingthe city of Puebla * 
Angeles; the latter he received from Don Carlos de Sigu 
„ Congorra. But as it ſeems now to be a received Ms 10 
| (founded 1 know not on what evidence). that Carteri 
never out of Italy, and that his famous Giro del Mon 
is an account of a fictitious voyage, I have not + meritione 
theſe paintings in the text. They have, however, manmiſeſl 
the appearance of being Mexican productions, and are all 
ed to be ſo by Boturini, who was well qualified to determi 
whether they were genuine or ſuppoſititious. The ſtylet 
painting in the former is conſiderably more perfect than u 
other ſpecimen of Mexican defign ; but ab the original 
ſaid to have been much defaced by time, I ſuſpe& that 
has been improved by ſome touches from the hand of 
European artift, Carreri-, Churchill, iv. p. 48 % The ch 
nological wheel is a juſt delineation of the Mexican mode 
computing time, as deſcribed by Acoſta, lib. vi. 0. 2. 
ſeems to reſemble one which that lenrued Jeſuit had ſeen 
and if it be admitted as a genuine monument, it proves ti 
the Mexicans had artificial, or arbitrary characters, it 
repreſented ſeveral things beſides numbers: Each month 
there repreſented by a bal ene of ſome work 
rite peculiar to it. * 
Tus third ſpecimen of aries hinting, was diſcoren 
by another Italian, In 1736, Lorenzo Boturini Benaduci 
out for New Spain, and was led by ſeveral incidents 
ſtudy the language of the Mexicans, and to collect tl 
remains of their hiſtorical monuments. He porſiſted nine yea 
in his reſearches , with the enthuſiaſm of a projector, Þ 
the patience of an antiquary. In 1946”, he publiſhed 
Madrid, Idea de uma Nueva Hiſtoria General de la "Am 
Septentrional , containing an account of the reſult of his ina 
ns and he added to it a n his . 


/ 
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iuſeum ; arranged FRI thirty - fix different heads. His iden 
ca New Hiſtory. appears to me the work of a whimſical 
redulous nian. But his catalogue of Mexican maps, paintings, 
[ate-tolls ,. calendars: , &c. is much larger than one could 
re expected. Unfortunately a ſhip , in which he had ſent 
conſiderable part of them to Europe, was taken by an 
reliſh privateer during the war between Great Britain and 
ain which commenced in the year 1739 3 and it is pro- 
ble that they periſhed by falling into the hands of ignorant 
tors. - Boturini himſelf. incurred the diſpleaſure of the 
aniſh court, and died in a hoſpital at Madrid. The hiſtory., 
f which the Idea; &c. was only. a proſpectus, was never 
liſhed. The remainder of his. Muſeum ſeems to hay 

i diſperſed... Some part of it came into the poſſeſſion - of 
te preſent. archbiſhop of Toledo, when he was primate; of 
ew Spain, and he .publiſhed from it that curious _ 
ll which I have mentioned. 

The only other collection of Mexican paintings , as far ag 
can learn, is in the Imperial Library at Vienna. By order 
their Imperial. Majeſties , I have obtained ſuch a ſpecimen 
theſe as 1 deſired, in eight paintings, made with ſo much 
delity ,- ; that I am informed the copies could hardly be 
itinguiſhed from the originals. According to a note in this 
der Merxicanut, it appears to have been a preſent from 
umanyel King of Portugal to Pope Clement VII. who died 
D. 1833. after paſſing through the, hands of ſeveral 
ultrious proprietors, it fell into thoſe of the cardinal of 
ne - Eiſenach, who preſented it to the emperor Leopold, 
eſe paintings are manifeſtly Mexican, but they are in a 
jle very different from any of the former, An engraving 
s been made of one of them, in order to. gratify ſuch _ 
my readers, as may deem, this an object worthy of their 
ention. Were it an object of ſufficient, importance, it 
iht, perhaps, be poſlible , by recourſe to the plates of 
tchas, and the archbiſhop of Toledo, as a key, to, form 
ſible conjectures concerning the meaning of this picture. 
nen of the figures are evidently. ſimilar, A. A. are targets 
4 darts , \ moſt i ia the ſame form with thoſe publiſhed by 
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Purchas, p. 1090; 7071 , &c. B. B. are figures nn 
nearly reſembling thoſe in Purchas , p. 11609 and 11131 
in Lorenzana , Plate II. C. is a bale. of mantles, or cott 
clothes, the figure of which occurs in almoſt every ple 
Purchas and Lorerzana. E. E. E. ſeem to be Mexican c 
in their war dreſs, the fantaſtic ornaments of which ole 
ble the figures in Fucehis: p. 1110 111, 111. Thad 
ſuppoſe this picture to be a tribute - roll ,"ns_ their mivde 
noting numbers occurs frequently. D. D. D. &c. Ace 
to Boturini , the mode of computation by the ane 
knots , was known to the Mexicans as well as to the 
vians, p. $85. and the manner in which the number of un 
is repreſented in the Mexican paintings in my poſſeſſia 
ſeems to confirm this opinion. They plainly reſemble” ok 
of knots on a cord or ſlender rope. 
Since 1 publiſhed the former Edition, Mr. Waddion 
who is ſtill pleaſed to continue his friendly attention to 
me information, has diſcovered, in the Library of the ſcur 
a volume in folio '; conſiſting of forty ſheets of a kind 
paſteboard , each the fize of a common ſheet of v 
paper , with great variety of uncouth and 
of Mexican painting „in very frefh colors, and wich 
explanation in Spaniſh to moſt of them. The firſt twen 
two ſheets are the ſigns of the months, days, &c. Abe 
the middle of each ſheet are two or more large figures 
the month, ſurrounded by the ſigns of the days. The 
eighteen ſheets are not ſo filled with figures. They ſeem 
be ſigns of - Deities ,. and images of various objects. fAccordi 
to this Calendar in che Eſcurial, the Mexican year contain 
286 days, divided into 22 months of 13 days. Each da) 
repreſented by a different ſign , taken from ſome natu 
object, a ſerpent; à dog, a lizard, 'a reed, a houſe, & 
The figns of days in the Calendar of the Eſcurial are p 
ciſely the ſame with thoſe mentioned by Boturini , Idea, & 
p. 45. But, if we may give credit to that Author, 
Mexican year "contained 360 days, divided into 18 mont 
of 20 404 The order of days in every month was comp 
ed, according to him , firſt by what he calls a tridecenns 
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* | 
on of days from one to thirteen, in the ſame manner 
in the Calendar of the Eſcurial, and then by a ſeptenary 
ogreſſion of days from one to ſeven, making in all twenty. 
this Calendar, not only the ſigns Which diſtinguiſn each 
, but the qualities ſuppoſed to be peculiar to each month, 
1 There are certain wealtneſſes which ſeem ta 
ompany the human mind through every ſage of its progreſs 
 obſervation' and ſcience.” Slender as was the knowledge of 
te Mexicans in Aſtronomy, it appears. to have been already 
xnected with judicial Aſtrology. The fortune and character 
perſons born in each month are ſuppoſed to be decided 
yy ſuperior influence predominant-at the time of natiyity. 
nce it is foretold in the Calendar , that all who are born 
| one mongh will be rich, in another, warlike , in a third 
nurious , &c. The paſteboard. x or whatever ſubſtance it 

x be on which the Calendar in the Eſcurial is painted, 
ms , by Mr. Waddilove's deſcription. of it, to reſemble 
arly that in the Imperial Library at Vienna. In ſeveral 
uticulars', the bear ſome likeneſs to thoſe, in the 
te which I have publiſhed. The figures marked D. which 
RE to conjecture ,.. that this painting might be a 
bute - roll ſimilar to thoſe publiſhed by Purchas and the - 
hbiſhop of Toledo, Mr. Waddilove ſuppoſes to be ſigns 
days; and I have ſuch confidence in the accuracy of his 
ervations, as to conclude his opinion to be well founded. 
appears, from the characters in which the explanations of 
figures are written, that this curious monument of 
Wien art das ern obtained , Joon after the conqueſt. of 
e Empire. It is fingylar that it er never A n 
_ * e _ . 


NOTE XXVII. p-. 178, 0554 + SEE?" 


HE ird was called , the Prince bf the deathful Lance ; 
e ſecond ; the Divider of Men; the third, the Sheddex. 


roi Blood; the fourth, the Lark of the dee * 
10 Ps vi . 37. 31 * 
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4 Temple of Cholula, , ih ich was F more rel 
than any in New Spain, was likewiſe the moſt gonſiderabl 
But it was nothing more than a mount of ſolid e 
According to Torquemada, it was above a quarter of 
league in circuit at the baſe, and roſe to the height, « 
forty fathom. Mun. Ind. Lib. iii. c. 19. Even 
Slavigeto acknowledges: that all the Mexican temples-wer 

lid ſtructures, or eatthern mounts, and of conſequenc 
cannot be conſidered as any evidence of their having unit 
any conliderable ene in the art of building. Claxig 
II. 207. i 

From Ainet ue e 0 temples 06-4 

intings engraved by  Purchas , there ſeems to be * 
reaſon for ſuſpecting that all "their - temples were 
ſtructed in the ſame manner. See ane iii. Nha 8 
1110. 1113. 0314" mt 
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Nor * In Tlaſcala; 0 —_ e of but even 
Mexico itſelf, the houſes of the people were mere hut 
built with turf, or mud, or the branches of trees. The 
were extremely low, and flight; and without an 
furniture but a few earthen veſſels. Like the rudeſt 1 
dians, ſeveral families reſided under the ſame. xoof 
without having any ſeparate apartments. Herrera „Dec. 
lib. vii. c. 13. lib. x. c. 22. ky 3. li, iv. c. 17 
Torquem. _ iii. o. 23. Aer Ti PO oe 
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Spain, and viſited almoſt every province of. it, that the 
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is not , in all the extent of that vaſt. empire , any mos. 
nument , or veſtige of any building more ancient than, the 
conqueſt, nor of any bridge: ot highway., except ſome 
remains of the cauſeway. from Guadaloupe' to that gate of 
Mexico by; which. Cortes entered the city. MS. pexces me. 
The author of another account in manuſcript. obſeryes,, 
That at this day there does not remain even the ſmallaſt 
reſtige of the | exiſtence. of any ancient Indian building, 
public or private, either in Mexico or in any province of 
New Spain. I have travelled, ſays he, through all the 
countries, adjacent to them, Nia. New Galicia, New 
liſcay, New Mexico, Sonora, Cinaloa, the New Kingdom 
of Leon, and N e Santandero, without having obſery ed 
iny monument worth notice., except the ruins near an 
mcient village in the valley de Caſat Graner, in lat, N. 
10. 46“. longit. 268. 24 from the iſland of ,Teneriffe ; 
or 460 leagues N. N. W. trom Mexics. Ne deſcribes, this | 
mnutely 5 and it appears to have been a paltry huilding of 
urf and ſtone, plaſtered over with bite earth or lime; A 
niſſionary informed that gentleman, that he had: diſcovered 
ite ruins of another ſettlement ſimilar to the former. About 
hundred leagues towards N. W. on the banks of the 
River St. Pedro. MS. penes me. 8 2 Ne we 

Thoſe teſtimonies derive great credit from one * 
cumſtance, that they were not given in ſupport of any paxti- 
cular ſyſtem ot theory, but as ſimple anſwers>t6; queties 
which 1 had propoſed: It is probable, however, that 
rden theſe" gentlemen aſſert, that no ruins or monnmants 
> any ancient work whatever are nou to be diſcovered. in 
the Merlean Empire; they meant that there were no {ugh 
wins or monuments as conveyed: an) idea of grandeur or 
magnificence;” in the works of its ancient inhabitants. For 
Wit appears from the teſtimony of ſeveral. Spaniſh authors. 
Whit in Otumba, Tlaſcala, Cholula, -& ſome veſtiges of 
ancient buildings are ſtill viſible. Villa Segnor, Theatro 
Amer. p. 14. 408. e. D. Fran. Ant. Lorenzans, 
formerly archbiſhop of Mexico, and now of Toledo, in his 
introduction to that edition of the Cartas de Relacion of 
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Cortes, which" he \ publiſhed at Mexico; mentions ſome 
ruins Which are Ri} 'viſible in ſeveral" of tho-towns -through 
which: Cortes paſſed in hu way to the _ p. 4 &. 
But neither of theſe” authors give any” deſcription. of them 
und they. ſeem te be ſo very inconſiderable, as to ſhow 
omy that ſome” buildings bad once been there. The large 
mount of earth at Cholula; which the Spaniards dignified 
wich the name of temple, ſtill remains, but without any 
Reps by 'which to aſcend,” or any facing of ſtone. It 
appears e natural mount, covered with graſs and 
rubs: {/-/ and poſſibly it was never any thing mor 
Torquem. IIb. Ki, c. I have received a minute 
deſeription of the remains of a temple” near ' Cuernavact;, 
_ bn the road from Mexico to Acapulco. It is compoſed” 
large ones, fitted to each other as nicely as thoſe in the 
buildings of "the Peruvians „which are hereafter mentioned. 
At the foundation t forms a ſquare of 20 yards; but a5 
riſes in height, it diminiſhes in extent, not gradually, but 
by being contracted ſuddenly at regular diſtances, ſo that 
it muſt have reſembled the figure B in the Plate. It 
W J e, ng ; 
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Tarn af che Cant biflorians . with reſet | 
to the number of human victims | ſacrificed in Mexico 
appears to be very great. According to Gomara, there 
was no year in which twenty thouſand human victims were 
not offered to the Mexican Divinities, and in ſome: year! 
they amounted to fiſty thouſand,, Chron. c. 229. . Thi 
Fkulls of thoſe unhappy - perſons were ranged in. order. it 
a building erected for that purpoſe, and two of Cortes 
officers who had counted them, informed Gomara/ that their 
number was a hundred and thirty-ſix thouſand; :Ibid.. c. 82. 
_ :Herrera's account is ſtill more incredible, that the number 
of victims was ſo great, that five thouſand- have bee! 
„ one day, nay, on ſome ane, no " that 


twenty thouſand. Nec, ih, lib. ii. 9 Torquemada 
goes beyond both in extravagance, e aſſerts, that 
wenty thouſand children, excluſive of other 1 
were {laughtere& WnnuMly. Mun. Ind. lib. vil. e. 2 fi 

moſt reſpectable authority in favor of fuch high numbers: is 
that of Zumurraga the firſt biſhop of Mexico; Whg an a 
letter to che chapter general of his order, A D Ts N, 
aſſerts that che Mexicans ſacrificed annuall} evetiyatwaſand 
victims. Davila, Teatro Eocleſ. 136. In oppoſition to all theſe 
xccounts;, BI de las Caſas obſerves;* that if there had been 
ſuch an antual waſte of the human ſpeeies, the dountry 
could never have arrived at that degree of populoùſneſb, 
for which it was remarkable when the Spaniartls firſt landed 
there. This reaſoning is juſt. If the ' number: of victims 
in all the provinees of New Spain had been ſo gte not 
only muſt population have been prevented from inctealing ; 
but the human race muſt have been exterminated in a 
ſhort time: For heſides the waſte*of the ſpecies by fuch 
numerous ſaorifices, it is obſervable that wherever che fte 


| of captives taken in war, 3 is either: certain death or petpetual 


ſarery, as men can gain nothing by ſubmitting ſpeedily to 
an enemy, they always reſiſt to the uttermoſt, and war 
becomes bloody and SeſteuRtive, te: che laſt degree... Las 
Cafis poſitively afferts ; that the Mexicans never ſacrificed 
more than fifty or a hundred perſons in a year. 
difpure'* wich Sepulveda, ſubjoined to! his 

Relacion y „p. 105% Lords does net ſpecify-” what. number 
of victims was facrificet} annually, but B. Diaz deb Caſtello 
relates, that an inquiry having been made; with) reſpect 
to this, by the Franciſcan Mons, who were ſent into 
New Spain immediately after the · conqueſt / it was foutid 
that about two thouſand five haet wete tacrificed every 
year in nen i i en De eee 11 7 12 
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1 45 * 12 ina © ** Wis a, | 
is hardly neceſſary! to obſervy .. that Wenne 
* is not only obſcure, but repugnant to coneluſion 
deduced from the moſt accurate and extenſive, obſervations, 
concerning the time chat elapſes during each reign, in 
any (given; ſucceſſion of princes. The medium has been 
found not to exceed twenty years. According: to . Acoſta 
and Garcilaſſo de la Vega, rr Capac, ho died about 
the year 1727, was the twelfth Inca. According to this 
rule of computing the duration of the Peruvian monarchy 
ought not to haye been reckoned above two hundred and 
forty years; but they affirm that it had ſubſiſted four 
hundred years. Acoſta, lib. vi. c. 19. Vega, lib. i. 
c. 9. By this account each reign is extended at à medium 
to thirty three years, inſtead of twenty, the number 
_ aſcertained- by Sir Iſaae Newton's obſervations; but fo 
imperfect; were the Peruvian -/ traditions. ; that though the 
total is-boldly- reger an e an years in each reigr 
** b i i han mag t Not af v6 
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Mar of the i <r' writes: aſſert: / that th 
Peruvians offered human ſacnfices.: Xeres;,- p. 90. Zune 
lib. i. d. 11. Acoſta, lib. v. c. 19. But Carcilaſſo de 
Vega contende, that though this batbarous practice: 
prevailed de e bier dene, it was totall 
aboliſhed by the Incas, and that na. human victim wi 
ever offered in any temple of the Sun. This: aſſertion 
and the plauſible reaſons with which heb canfirms it, a 
ſufficient to refute the Spaniſh writers, whoſe account 
ſeem to be founded entirely upon report, not upon wh: 
they themſelves had obſerved. Vega, lib. ii. c. 4. 
one of their feſtivals, the Peruvians offered . cakes of bre: 
moiſtened with blood drawn from the arms, the ©) 
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brows ,* and noſes of their children. Id. Ab. vil c. 6. This 
nte may have been derived from their ancient 28 is 
their er ſtate , of entre human JO. 
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«or with * „ 10. RAV9 
Ta Aa runs Sdeg bee e, a d 0h 
Wl ancient Peruvians. They have © preſerved” ſome” of the 
aquedudts or canis, made in the days of the Incas, and 
have made new ones, by which they water every field 
that they cultivate. Ulloa, Voyage, tom I. 42325 7. 
They likewiſe continue to ud dg, or the dung of 
fowls , as manure. Ulloa gives a deſcription of the wlmoſt 
e incredible quaritity ag in the"fmall Dn GP Ron 
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Dan Cayambo , the palace of the Inck at 
Callo in the plain of Lacatunga, and thüt of Atun-Cangar, 
ae deſcribed by Ulloa, tom, i. 286, &c. who ioſpected 


curious memoit concerning the ruins of AtuiCannat. Mem, 
de PAcademie - de Berlin, A. D. 17465, Pp 43s.” Acoſta 
deſcribes the ruins of Cuzco, which he had examined. 
lib. vi- c. 14. Gatcilaſſo, in his uſual, ſtyle Slves 
pompous and confuſed deſcriptiotis br ſevetal temp let, 5 and 
other public edifices. Lib. itt C. 1. 21. boy vi. C. 4. 
Don Zapata, in a large tteatiſe concerning Peru“, 
vhich has not kitherto' been publirhed, cottimuriicates ſome 
information with reſpect to ſeveral monuments of the ancient 
PFeruvians which have not been mentioned by othet authors. 
MS. pertes me; Articulo X. Ulloa deſtril I Tow 
ancient Peruvian® Foftifications , "which were 

of great extent and folidity. Tom. i. 391. 
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them with” great care. M. de Condamine publiſhed a 


tircumſtances struck all thoſe obſervers: the vaſt * E 
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the ſtones which the +Peruvians. employed zin ſome of. their ej 


buildings. Acoſta... megſyred-- one, which was thirty. feet I 
long , eightegn ;broad, and ſix in thickneſs; „and yet, he 
adds, that in the fortreſs at Cuꝛco „there were ſtones 
conſiderably larger. It is difficult to conceive how the W"' 
Peruvians could move theſe, and raiſe them to the height 0 
eren of twelve feet. The -ſecond ' circumſtance" is * 0. 
impetſection of the Peruvian art, when applied to working f 
in timber. By the patience. and perſeveranoe natural to e 
Americans, ſtanes may be formed into any ſhape, merely M 
by rubbing ane againſb another, or by the uſe of. hatghets I 
or othet -inſtruments made of tone; but: with ſuch rude in 
tools, lietle progreſs, can. be made pentry. The ne 
Peruyjans copld-yot, — ws „ or. give Ml 
any degree of union, gr ſtability to any work compoſed. of 
timber. As they could not form a centre, they vere 
totally unacquainted with the uſe of arches in building, 1 
nor can the Spaniſh authors conceive how they were 
th frame a rbof fur thoſe ample ſtruQtures which 2 the 
Te third, cixcamſiance is a fiking proof „Which 1 al 
the, monuments of the Peruvians furniſh ,: of their want 0 
Ingenuity . and invention, accompanied with patience A 
Jeſs . aſtoniſhing -, None of the ſtones. employed in thoſe 
works were farmed. into any particular or uniform ſhape 
which could render them fit for being compacted togetbe 
in building. 1 Indians took them as they fell from the 
mountains, or were ,;miſed out of the quarries. 
Their ſquare, p (fon e ſome convex, ſome cee 
r art and induſtry were employed in joining 
together, by. forming ſuch. hollows in the one, as Verfecl 
2 to the projections or fiſings in the other. 
This tediaus operation, which might have been ſo eaih 
abridged, by adapting the ſurface of the ſtones to eac 
other, other by frubbing, or by their hatchets of copper 
would be deemed ineredible, if it were not put beyond 
doubt by inſpecting the remains of thoſe buildings. 
Ka thee 2 1 ſingular appearance to an, Furope u 
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eye. There is no regular layer or ſtratum of building » 
and no one ſtone; reſembles another in dimenſions or form. 
kt the ſame time, by the perſevering, but ill - directed 
induſtry of the Indians, are all joined with that nifinuife 
nicety which I have mentioned. Ullo# made this obſervation 
concerning the form of the ſtones in the fortreſs of Atun- 
Cannar+ Voy. i. p. 2 857. Pineto gives' a ſimilar deſcription 
e * por; the moſt perfect of all the 
eruvian works: Zapata, MS. peuer me. According tb 
. de a Condamine. there were ingotar ſtrata of building 
Win fome parts of Atun - Cannar „ which he remarks/ a8 
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X i For Capt of thoſe ite which bend? with 
their own weight, wave with the wind, and are conſiderably 
witated by the motion of every perſon who - paſſes along 
them, is very frightful at firſt, But the Spaniards have 


n Peru, over which it would be difficult to throw more 
ſlid ſtructures, either of ſtone or timber... They form; thoſe 
hanging bridges ſo ſtrong and broad, that loaded; mules 
gas along them, All the trade 1 8 uco is carried on 
by, means of ſuch, à bridge over, the. riyer, Apurimac, Ulloa, 
um. i. 388. 4 more ſimple contrivance was et e 
n paſſing ſmaller ſtreams: A baſket, in whi 

wweller was placed, being ſuſpended from a ſtrong * 
ſretched. 72 che ſtream, it was . or Gaga. n 


one * to the * Whig. pagers Hod 
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ſound them to be She eafieſt -mode of paſſing the torrents 
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Y information "with N to thoſe, oo arg 1 
poi Noticia brews de la expedicion militar | de Sonora, x . 
Cinaloa, ſu exito feliz, vantojoſo eſtado, , en que po 
conſequencia de ello, ſe han pueſto ambas provincias, 
publiſhed at Mexico, June 19th, 1975, in. order to ſatisfy 
the 'curiviity of the merchants,,. who bad. furniſhed the 
vicergy.. with money for defraying . the expenſe of - the 
amament. The. cqpies of this Noticia are very rare in 
Madrid; but 1 have obtained one, which has enabled, me 
to communicate theſe curious facts to the Public. Accord. 
ing to this account, there was found in the mine Yecorato 
in Cinaloa , a grain of gold of twenty-two carats, Which 
weighed ſixteen marks four ounces four ochavas ; this 
dene te Spain as @ preſent. fig for che king, and 46 r 
e een, cs 
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ans 1570 | 1 
N * ig ub ret 5 this 
is remarkable, A Cortes ſeems to have furveyed 
with great accuracy. The archbiſhop of Toledo h. 
poſh from the "original, in the potſſſion of th 

arquis def Valle, the deſcendant of Cortes, à map dray 
In 154t, by the pitor Donn Caftiffo , in which & wornt 
is laid” down 4 a 'peninſula', ſtretching out des 
fit che lame directio which is ow given to it in the 
beſt maps, and the point where Rio Colorado enters thi 
gulf is marked with preciſion. _ de la Nueva * 
327. 1 5 
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aM indbtited fot this fact to M. Vabbe Raynal, tam. 
ji, 103. and upon conſulting” an intelligent perſoun, long 
ettled on the Moſquito fhore, and who has been engaged in the 
bewood trade, I find that ingemous author has been well 


\Wiformed. The logwood, cut near the town of S. Francis 
( Campeachy\, is of much better quality chan. that on the: 
ber fide of Vucatan, aud be Elghfv"trade' i in ee 
14 Jonduras is almoſt at an end. * 1 Fim 
: e deere: M 
e * OTE 12 p- 540 Gy * _— 
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; cauſes of the: rapid depopulation/ of Mexico, to which 
gives the name 2 the Fen Plagues, Mam ef theſe 
e not peculiar to that province. kr. The introduction of 
he ſmall- pox. This diſeaſe was firſt brought into New 


ſvaez in his expedition againſt Cortes. Torribio affirms z 
lat one half of the people in the . provinces , viſited 
th this diſtemper, died. To this mortaliey bccaſtmed 
the fmall-pox, Torquemada adds the deſtructive effecti 
two. contagious diftempers which raged in the years 1545 
qd 1596, In the former 800, %; in the latter, | above 
w millions periſhed, a to an exact account-taken 
order of che viceroys. Mon. Ind. i. 642. The: ſmall 
"x was not introduced into Peru for ſeveral years uſtet 
© invaſion ' of the Spaniards, but there too: that diſtempes 
Ned very fatal to the natives. Garcia, Origen; p. 88. 
The numbers who were killed or died of famine in 
eir war wich the Spaniards, particularly during the ſiege 
Mexico. 3. The great famine that followed after the 


le * or other, had neglected the cultivation of their 
Something ſimilar to this happened in all the other 


in che year 1520, by a negroe- ſlave who attended 


auction of Menjco,' as all the people engaged; either on 
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countries conquered by the Spaniards, 4. The grievous 
taſks impoſed by the Spaniards vpon the people belonging 
to their Repartimientos. 5. The oppreſſive burden ov 
taxes which they were unable to pay, and from /whid 
| they. could hope for no exemption. 6. The nanben 
employed in collecting the gold, carried down by the torrer 
from the mountains, who where farced' from their on 
habitations , without any proviſion made for their ſubſiſtence 
and ſubjected to all the rigor of cold in thoſe} elevate; 
regions. 7. The immenſe labor of rebuilding - Mexico 
which Cortes urged on with ſuch precipitate, ; ardor 
as deſtroyed an incredible number of people. g. The 
number of people condemned to ſervitude, under vario 
pretexts, and employed in working the filver - mines 
Theſe, marked by each proprietor with a hot iron, lik 
his cattle, were driven in herds to the mountains. II 
nature of the labor to which they were ſubjected there 
the noxious | vapors of the mines, the coldneſs of th 
climate, and ſcarcity of food, were fo fatal, tha 
Tomibio- affirms, the country mound! [ſeveral of tho 
mines, (particularly near Cuaxago, was covered vi 
dead bodies, the air corrupted with their ſtench, an 
fo many confining , and other - voracious. birds, hovere 
about fot their prey, that the ſun was darkened with th 
flight. 10. The Spaniards, in the different expeditiot 
which they undertook, and by the civil wars which the 
carried on, deſtroyed. many of the natives, 2 he 
compelled to ſerve them as Tamemes, or carriers of burden: 
This laſt mode of oppreſſion was particularly ruinous pr cd 
Peruvians. From the number of Indians who periſhed 
Gonzalo Pizarro's expedition into the countries to the ea 
of the Andes, one may form ſome idea of what tha 
ſuffered in fmilar ſervices, and how. faſt they were: wall 

by them. Torribio, MS. Corita in his Breve y Suma 
Relacion, illuſtrates and confirms ſeveral of pn 
ee to which. he NPs 12 85 W . ola 
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bit the paſſion of that great man for ſyſtem, ſometimes 
endered him inattentive to reſearch; and from his capacity 
refine, he was apt; in ſome u e boy overlbok 
a ſous and juſt cauſe. | a 30 
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n 
\ STRONG proof of this occurs in the teſtament of 
bella, where ſhe diſcovers the moſt tender concern for 
ie humane and mild uſage of the Indians. Thoſe laudable 
timents of the queen have been adopted into the public 
w of Spain, and ſerve as the introduction to the regulations 
tained under the titls of = 8 Sreat nin 4 ae n 
ecopil. lib, vi. tit, . „i e 25 rn u 


* O TE XLII. p. 244. 

. 7 
the ſeventh' Title" of the firſt book of the Recopilacior, | 
ich contains the laws concerning the powers and 
nttions of arehbiſhops and biſhops, - almoſt à third part 
them relates to what is incumbent upon them, as 
urdians of the © Indians and points out the various me- 
ods in which it is their duty to interpoſe, in order to 
kfend them from © oppreſſion, either with reſpect to their 
rlons or property. Not only do the laws commit to 
em this honorable and humane office, but the ann 
America actually exerciſe it. f 
Innumerable proofs of this might de bieden from 
aniſh authors. But I rather refer to Gage, as he 255 
t diſpoſed to aſcribe any merit to the popiſh clergy, 
ich they were not fully entitled. Survey, p. 142. Joy 
| Hane Hawke" „ an * er cul] 3 "ww dend 


ens 
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five years in New Spain, previous to the year 1592, give 
the ſame favorable account of the popiſh clergy. Hakluy 
til. 466. By a law of Charles V. not only biſhops „ by 
b etker-eccleſiaſtics, are impowered to inform and admonif 

the civil magifſtrins 5 if any Indian is deprived of his jul 
liberty and rights: Recopilac. lib. vi. tit. vi. ley 14 
and thus were conſtituted legal protectors of the Indem 
Some of the Spaniſh eccleliaſtics refuſed to gr 
abſolution to ſuch of their countrymen as poſſeſſed Encomi 
endas, and conſidered the Indians as ſlaves, or employe 
them in working their mines. Go Davil. Teatro Leg 
1. 4.2. 
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ecke Chips dos Indo contains . 
families, Oo parton ti e enge thei” 
Indian towns in America, p. 104. 
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Ir is very difficult to obtain an accurate: 1 
Kate of population in thoſe kingdoms of Europe where t 
police is moſt perfect, and where ſcience has made th 
greateſt progreſs, In; Spaniſh America, where knowleds 
is ſtill in its infancy , and few men haye leiſure to engaf 
in reſearches merely. ſpeculative „ little attention has bes 
paid to this curious inquiry. But in the yeat 1741, Phi 
V. - enjoined the viceroys and governots of the ſen 
provinces in America, to make: an actual ſurvey of: 
people under their juriſdiction, and to tranſmit à repe 
concerning their number and occupations, In. conſequent 
of this order, the Conde de Fuen- Clara, viceroy of Ne 
Spain, appointed. D. Joſ. Antonio de Villa Gegnox y Sanche 
to execute that commiſſion in New Spain. From the repo! 
of the magiſtrates in the ſeveral diſtricts, as well as fro; 
his own obſervations „ and long acquaintance with moſt 
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quiries in his Theatro Americano. His report, however; 
imperfect. Of the nine dioceſes, into which the Mexican 
mapire has been divided, he has publiſhed an account of 
je only, Viz. the urchbiſhopric of Mexico, the biſhoprics 
{Puebla de los Angeles, Mechoacan, Oaxaca, and Nueva 
alicia, The biſhoprics of Yucatan , Verapas, Chiapa', 5 
id Guatimala, are entirely omitted, though the two latter 
pmprehend. countries, in which the Indian race is more, 
umerous than in any part of New Spain. In his ſurvey 
the extenſive. dioceſe of Nueva Galicia the ſituation 'of 
e different Indian villages is deſcribed, but he | ſpecified 
de number of people only in a ſmall part of it. The In- 
ans of that "extenſive province, in which the "Spaniſh 
mminion is imperfectiy eſtabliſned dare not regiſtered with 
je ſame accuracy as in other parts of New Spain. Ac 
ik to Villa Segnor, the actual ftate of population ih 
e five dioceſes above mentioned is of weak Hagoeg 
daes, enen, in _ A er 2 
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Indian fami ate in the veel of Mexico | 119,514 
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e provinces, Villa Segnor publiſhed" the reſult of lu 
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At. the rate- of five 40 a; family? the: total number i 
1:471,955. We muy rely with greater certalnty on ch. 
computation of the number of Indians, us it is = 
the Matricula, or regiſter , according} to which the t 
paid by them is collected. As four dioceſes of nine ar 
tatally omitted, and in that of Nueva Galicia the numbem 
I ly recorded , we may conclude; that 1 
dians in the Mexican empire exceeds two millions. 
The account af the number of Spaniards ; &. — 
to be equally complete. Of many places „ Villa Segnon ut 
et ves in general terms, that ſeveral Spaniards, negroes gn 
people of a mixed rate, reſide there, without ſpecifying thei 
number. If, therefort, we: make allowance for theſe an 
for all who reſide in the four dioceſes omitted the numbe 
of Spaniards , and of thoſe of a mixed race, may probab 
amount to a million and a half. In ſome places, Villa-Segut 
diſtinguiſhes between Spaniards and the three inferior aae 
of negroes, mulattoes, and meſtizos, and marlts their nuinbe 
ſeparately. But he generally blends them together; But ftor 
the proportion obſervable in thoſe places „where the numb 
of each is marked, as well as from the account of the ſtat 
of population in New. Spain by other authors; it is matilfe 
that the number of negroes and perſons of a mixed raced f 
exceeds: that of Spaniards. Perhaps the latter ought not t 
reckoned above 5 oo, ooo ta a million of the former. 
Defective as this account may be, I have not been & 
to procure ſuch intelligence concerning the number of peop 
in Peru, as might enable me to form any conjecture equi: 
ſatisfying with reſpect to the degree of its population. I hat 
been infornied, that in the year 1761 the protector of fi 
Indians in the viceroyalty of Peru computed that 6 12478 
paid tribute to the king. As all females, and perſons undi 
age; are exempted Fog this tax in peru, the total hun 
of Indians ought , by that account 1:9 be 2,449,120.) 
penes Me. — * neee 
1 mall mention Another mods. by Which one n 
compute , of at leaſt” form a gueſs —Conceiiiiy the ſtale 
Population 3 in New Spain and Peru. According to an acco 
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which 1 have reaſbn to conſider ud udturate, the numbet 
ef copies of the bull of Cruzada , ex ported to Peru. on each 
jew publication, -is '4 5191 9 953 ; to New Spain 2, 649% 26. 
| am informed that but few Indiakis purchaſe bull, and 


hoſe of mixed race, fo that the number of Spaniards, and 
xople of a mixed race, will 1 this ue of com. 
tation to at leaſt three million. io Himhhib. dT 
The number of inhabitants” in ewe of: the beans in 


opulation , and correct rhe inacourate , but popular notion 
tertained in Great Britain, concerning the weak and deſolate 
ute of their colonies. The city of Mexico contains at leaſt 
,0,000 people. It is remarkable that Torquemada, Who 
ote his Mon arquia Indiaua about the year 1612 ; reckons 
he inhabitants of Mexico at that time to be only: 7000 
miards and''goop Indians. Lib. iii. c. 26. Puebla de los 
Nee contains above een Spaniards , and people of a 
fired race. Villa Segnor , p. 247. Guadalaxara contains 


ontains Ah D. Coſus: ©: Deſer. hy — 1764. 
athagena contains 25, 000. - Potoſi contains 25,000, 
beno , 1967. Popayan contains above | 20,000. Ulloa , i. 


ties in the moſt thriving ſettlements of other 
ations in America cannot be compared with theſe. 
duch are the detached accounts of the: number of people 
j ſeveral towns, which I found ſcattered in authors whom 
thought worthy of credit. But I have obtained an enume- 
ion of the inhabitants af the tons in the province of Quito, 
n the accuracy of which I can rely; and I communicate ir 
the public, both to gratify curioſity , and to rectify the 


Juito contains. Between 30 und 60,000 people of all the 
ferent races. Beſides the city, there are in the Corregi- 


llages, each of which has ſmaller hamlets depending upon 
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tat they are ſold chieffy to the Spaniſh; inhabitants ; + and 


paniſh America, may give us ſome idea of the extent of 


89, Towns of a ſecond claſs are ſtill more numerous. The 


iſtaken notion which 1 have mentioned. St. Franciſco de 


into 29 "cards br pariſhes eſtabliſhed in the principal 
The inhabitants of theſe are moſtly FO and 'Meſtizos. 
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St. Juan der Paſto has between 6 and gooo inhabitants 
beſides 27 dependent villages. St. Miguel de Ibarra 960, 
citizens, and ten villages. The diſtrict of Havala between 1g 
and 20,000; people. The diſtrit- of Tacunna- between 1; 
and 12,000. The diſtrict of Ambato betwern 8 and-10,000 
beſides 16 depending villages. The city of Riobamba betweet 
16 and 20, oo inhabitants, and 9 depending villages 
The diſtrict of Chimbo between 6 and 8000. The city , 
Guyaquil from 16 to a0; oo inhabitants, and 14 abe 
villages. The diſtrict of Atuaſi between 5 and 6 
4 depending villages. The city of Cuenza between 26 an 
30, ooo inhabitants, and 9 populous, depending village 
'The town of Laxa from 8; to 10, ood inhabitants, and 
depending villages.' This degree of population, though ſlender 
if we conſider the vaſt extent of the cquntry, is far beyor 
what is commonly fuppoſed. I have omitted to mention , i 
its proper place; that Quito is the only province in Spani 
America that can be denominated a manufacturing, country 
hats cotton ftuffs |, and coarſe woollen cloths ,-. are mac 
there in ſuch quinitities „as to be ſufficient not only for tl 
confumption of the province, but to furniſh a conliderat 
article for exportation into other parts of Spaniſn Amerie 
I know not whether the uncommon induſtry of this proving 
ſhould be conſidered as the cauſe or the effect of its pop 
louſneſs. But among the oſtentatious inhabitants of the Ne 
World, the paſſion for every thing that comes from Euro 
is ſo violent, that I am informed the manyfactores. of Qui 
ach rege err as to be bee decline. 
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1 are eſtabliſhed « at the following 1 er Dom min 
in the iſland of Hiſpaniola, Mexico in New Spain, .Li 
peru, Panama in Tierra Firmé , St. Iago in Canin 
Guadalaxara in New Galicia, Santa Fe in * * Kingdo 
of Granada, La Plata in the country of Los arCay , 1 
' Franciſco os Quito, St. Jago de Chiki, Buenos A yres. 
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each of theſe are ſubj eeteg ſeveral large provinces , and fo! 
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ſo far dera from the cities where the courts ate fixed, 
that they -oan-derive, little benefit from their juriſdiction. 
of The Spaniſh writers commonly : reckon.up twelye courts of 
| 3 e N 1 of nnn the Philippine 
Ilan neren. 2 NOF Dee Gee 
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Ox account of the diſtance of Peru and Chili from 8 
ind the difficulty of carrying gommodities of ſuch wal 
vine and eil acroſs. the iſthmus of Panama; the. * 
fe. provinces have been permitted to plant. vines and olives. 


to any of the provinces on the Pacific Ocean, which. are in 
ſuch a ſituation as to receive them. ne, Recop. lib. i. 


* 
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ir- eight Fears-alter the giſcovery of America. Hit. Novi 
Orbis, lib. ini C. 2 f. But as Benzoni wrote with the ſpirit 
of a, maletidatent: 26:@oſed; to detract. from the Spaniards, in 
every particular, cle a his inen! is 1 0 
vors XIIX. p- 260. | 


„ 


niſſion of property in abe Spaniſh. colonies, is 

The Spaniſh-authous de mot explain, this fully, and have dt 
perhaps attende dil uffigiently to, the effects of their own 
inſtitutions and laws. Solozzano de Jure Ind. vol. ii, lib. i 

L 16. explains in ſome meaſure the introduction of the tenure 
of Mayoraſgo , and mentions ſome of its effects. Villa Segnor 
takes notice of a ſingular conſequence of it. He obſerves , 
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But they are ſtrictly prohibited from exporting. wine or. oil | 
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3 that in ſome of the beſt ſituations in che city of Mexico, » 
good deal of ground is unoccupied ,- or covered only with 
the ruins of the houſes once erected upon it; and adds, tha 
-ag this ground is held by right. of Mayoraſg,. and canner. 

| be alienated, that deſolation and thoſe ruins become * 
Theatr. Amer. vol. i. p. 34+ | 
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vors 1. p· 267. 


| 
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"Tame is no law that 3 Creoles bn offices e 
civil or eccleſiaſtic. On the contrary ,. there are many Cel | 
which recommend the conferring places of truſt i 
mately on the natives of Spain and America. d 
Figueroa , Derecho, &c. p. 5, 6. But notwithſtanding ſud 
Tepeated recommendations, - preferment in almoſt every 
is conferred on native Spaniards. A remarkable: proof of thi 
| is produced by the author laſt quoted. From the diſcovery o 
/ America to the year 1637, three hundred and fixty - nin 
| biſhops , or archbiſhops „ have been appointed to the differ 
ent dioceſes in that country. , and of all that nambey E 
twelve were Creoles, p. 40. This predilection for F 
ſeems ftill to continue, By a royal undes q' ſued in bow 
the chapter of the Cathedral of Mexico is directed to nom 
nate European eccleſiaſtics of known merit, ng 
che King may appoint them to a vacant 
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„ e as this tribute may onal 2 * 
extreme poverty of the Indians in many provinces of Amerid 
that the exacting of it is intolerably ware Pegan's e 
25 Parochos de , b. 198.” e les 
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I; New Spain, „on account of the dinary merit and 
ſervices of the firſt conquerors, as well as the ſmall revenue 
aiing from the country previous to the diſcovery of the 
mines of Sacatecas, the encomiendat were granted for three, 
and ſometimes? for four lives. r lib: vi. tit. B, © C. 14, Ke. 
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D Ant. Ulloa * oy 5 5 ps in mines is not 
noxious, and as a proof of this informs us, that many 


miento , voluntarily hire themſelves as miners ; ; "and «ſeveral 
of the Indians, when the legal term of their ſervice 
expires , continue to work in the mines of choice. Hutreten 

p 265, But his opinion concerning the wholeſomneſs 01 
this occupation is contrary to the experience of all ages; 
ind wherever men are alluted by high wages, they will 
engage in any ſpecies of labor, however fatiguing or 
pernicious it may de. D. Hern. Carillo Altemirano relates 
a curious fact incompatible with this opinion. Wherever 
mines are wrought „ ſays he, the number - Indians 
decreaſes ; but in the province of Campeachy, #hers there 
xe no mines, the number of Indians has increaſed more 


je ſoil not climate, be ſo favorable" as in Peru. or. Mexico. 
Colbert, Collect. In another memorial. preſented to to Philip 
Ill. in the year 1609, Capta in juan Gonzalez" de Azevedo 
alerts, that in every diſtri & of Peru, "where the Thdi: 


are compelled. to labor in the mines, their numbers "W 


what it was under the e e of Don. Fran. Toledo in 
1581, Colb. ONES © 
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Neſtizos and Indians, who do not belong to any Reparti- 


han a third ſinge the conqueſt of America , though neither 


reduced to the half, and in ſome pl ces to the third! "of 
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| Avi a of this kind: cannat. be preſetibel with tie - 
2 uh = talks ſeem. to: be i in a great męaſure atbitrary, 

and like Na ſervices exacted by feudal ſuperiors , in vine 
Prato aut m F, from th eir valfals, are extremely burden 
ſome, = en wantonly opptelſive. Tegna, Triner, 0 
Parochos de Indios. t 18 3 
NOTE LV. p. 7% | - 
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Hk, turn of. ſeryice "know n in Peru by 1 1 1 
75 „ is called Tanda in New Spain, There it continu 
no longer than a week at a time. No perſon is called ty 
ſerve 5 greatet diftance from his. habitation than 2; 
Wi. his, arrangement 18. lels oppreflive to the Indiang 

an h hed in Peru. Memorial 9A Hern. Cari 
Ag wo 5 Collect. 
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1 fit. Naar root,” of this" may be deduced bon t 
Jaws themſelves. By "the „Multitude ind eker) of regulation 
to prevent das pe w # form an, tea of the trumbe 
of. abuſes that; p ough the laws have, Wiſely 
ny Aided that 15 Te mall be obliged "to' ſerve in an 


a ie aiftatie- from his place kelidence that 
inforined in a memorial of U. Her 
Call 1 Mabie pee t the king, that the India 

of P eru are often compelled to ſerve in mines at * 
Aiſtance of a hundred, 3 hundred and fifty, and even t 
hundred” leigh Fön their habitation. Colbert; Colle 
Many mines are ſituated in parts of the country ; fo bi 
ren, and ſo diſtant from the ordinary habitations of th 
Indians , that the necellity of procuring laborers 1 
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tere, has. obliged the Spaniſh monarchs to difpenſe. with 
heir own regulations in ſeveral inſtances ; 3. and to permit 
their viceroys-, to compel the people of more remote pro. 
ſinces to reſort to thoſe mines. Eſcalona, 
Feruv. lib. i c. 16. But in juſtice to them it ſhould be 
obſerved, that they have been ſtudious to alleviate; this 
oppreſſion, as much as poſſible , by enjoining the, viceroys 
to employ every method, in order to induce the dians 
to ſettle in ſame 1850 of the gd adjacent to the 1 mines. 
Id. Ibid. 
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"NOTE: 151. p. n. 35 
es after. 2 long 3 1 which. has | 
the appearance of accuracy, concludes the number | 
nonaſteries/ in New Spain to be four hundred. Mon. Ind. 
ib. xix. c. 32. The number of monaſteries in the city 
if Mexjco alone was, in the year 19485 — > 
feenor. Theat. Amer. i. 34. Ulloa reckons ; 
convents in Lima; and mentioning thoſe for nuns , 5 15 
hat a ſmall town might be peopled out of them „ the 
1mber of perſons ſhut up there is ſo great. Voy. i. 429. 
lip. III. in a letter to the viceroy of Peru , A. D. 1620, 
dſerves , that the number of conyents in Lima was ſo 
eat, that they covered more ground than all the reſt of 
he city. Solorz. lib. iii. c. 23. n. 57. ib. ilk. C. 16, 
lorquem, lib, * c. 3. The firſt monaſtery in New Spain 
+ Ws founded A. D. 1526, four years only wer the e conqueſt, 

org. lib, xv. 8 3 

According Gil Gonzalez. Davil „ the | Fomplets 
kblihmem 15 the American church in all th e Spaniſh 
A erlements was „ in the year 1649, x patriarch, 6 arch- 
od bihops, 32 biſhops ,. 346 bx "AE 2 abbots, 5 royal 
" haplains, 840 convents. Theatro Ecclehiaftico de las 
1 Occident, vol. i. Pref. When the, order of Jeſuity 


liv 


Iroſeſſed houſes * a9 reſidencies , which it poſſeſſed in tho 
Cen 


"as expelled from all the Spaniſh dominions , the colleges, 9 
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province of New Spain, were thirty, in Quito fiber in 
the New Kingdom of Granada thirteen, in Peru ſeven. 
teen, in Chili eighteen, in Paraguay eighteen; in all ; 
a hundred and twelve. Colleccion General de Providencia 
haſta acqui tomadas ſobre el eſtranamiento, '&c. de la Com- 
pagnia , part i. p. 19. The nuinber of Jeſuits, prieſts 
and novices in all theſe „ amounted: to 2245. NS. 
penes _ wy 
In the year 1644, the city ok Mexico celebs a peti 
tion to the king, praying that .no new monaſtery might 
be founded, and that the revenues of thoſe -already of 
liſhed might be circumſcribed, otherwiſe the religiou 
houſes would ſoon acquire the property of the whole coun 
try. The petitioners "requeſt. likewiſe, that the biſhop! 
might be laid under reftrictions in conferring holy orders 


as there were at that time in New 5 above fix thouſand "* 
clergymen without any living. Id. p. 16. Theſe abuſt th 
muſt have been enormous indeed, when the - ſuperſtition t 
of American Spaniards was ſhocked , and induced t to rel ff 
monſtrite againſt hem. t 
0 nan cl 
- NOTE III. . 280. 4000 Wi ne 
| | $ 
4 4 ace of hs manners of the Senn 45 th 
I ſhould not haye ventuted to give, upon the ry 0 My 
proteſtant au alone , as they may be ſuſpected of pte 
judice or exaggeration. Gage, in particular, who ha f 
a better opportunity than any proteſtant, to view th (i 
interior ſtate of Spaniſh America , deſcribes the corruption} ” 
of the church which he had forſaken , with ſo much of th * 
acrimony of a new convert, that J ſhould have diſtruſte 10 
his evidence, though it communicates ſome very curiouf 
and ſtriking facts. But Benzoni mentions the profligacy of 
eccleſiaſtics in America at a very early period after their ſe 1 
tlement there. Hiſt. lib. ii. c. 19, 20. M. Frezier , *W* 
intelligent obſerver, and zealous for his own teligion 10 


paints the manners of the — eccleſiaſtics 
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Fern , particularly the regulars, in ſtronger colors than I 
have employed. Voy. p. 51. 215, &c. M. Gentil confirms 
this account, Voy, i. 34. Correal concurs with both, and 


adds many remarkable circumſtances. Voy. i. 61. 155. 161. 


Ml regular clergy, particularly in Peru, are ſtill extremely in. 
Lecent. Acoſta himſelf acknowledges that great corruption 
of manners had been the conſequence of permitting monks 
to forſake the retirement and diſcipline of the cloiſter, and 
to mingle again with the world, by undertaking the charge 
of the Indian pariſhes. De procur., Ind. Salute, lib. iv. 
c. 13, &. He mentions particularly thoſe vices, of which 
have taken notice, and conſiders the temptations to them; 
as ſo formidable, that he leans to the opinion of thoſe who 
hold that the. regular clergy ſhould not be employed as 
pariſh prieſts. 
the regulars admit, that many and great enormities 
abounded among che monks of different orders, when ſet 
free from the reſtraint of monaſtic diſcipline ; and from 
the tone of their defence, one may conclude that the 
charge brought againſt them was not deſtitute of truth. 
In the French colonies ,' the ſtate of the regular clergy is 
nearly the ſame as in the Spaniſh ſettlements, and the 
ſame conſequences have followed. M. Biet , ſuperior of 
the ſecular prieſts in Cayenne, inquires with no leſs 
appearance of piety than - of candor , into the cauſes of 
this corruption, and imputes it chieffy to the exemption 
of regulars from the juriſdiction and cenſures of their 
dioceſans; to the temptations to which they are expoſed; 2 


remarkable that all the authors, who cenſure the licen- 
bouſneſs of the Spaniſh regulars with the greateſt ſeverity, 


ou concur in vindicating the conduct of the Jeſuits. Formed 


under a diſcipline more perfect than that of the other 
I nonaſtic orders, or animated by that concern for the honor 
of the ſociety , „ which takes ſuch full poſſeſſion of every 
member of the order , the Jeſvits , both in Mexico and 
Peru, it is allowed, maintained a moſt irreproachable decency 


Cc 4 


| 


| have good reaſon to believe, that the manpers of the 


Lib. v. c. 20. Even the advocates for 4 
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ind to their engaging in commerce. Voy. p. 320. It is 
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of mmer Prester, daz. Gentil, i. 441 The fame 
praiſe is likewiſe due 0 the biſhops and moſt or th <ignifie 
N Ftez. ibid. | 

A volume” of the ' HA de Mexico for Ne years; 1228, 
1729, 1930 ; having been communicated to me, I find 
there d ſtriking confirmation of what I have ad vanoed con. 
cerming the ſpirit of low illiberal ſuperſtition prevalent in 
Spaniſh America. From the newſpapers of any nation, 
one may learn what are the objects which chiefly engroſs 
its attention, and appear to it moſt intereſting. The Ca- 
zette of Mexico is filled almoſt entirely with accounts of 
religious functions, with deſcriptions of p ons,  conle. 
ctations of churches, beatifications of ſaints, feſtivals; 
autos de fe, &c. Civil or commercial affairs, and even 
-», the 'tranſaQions of Europe, occupy- but at ſmall corner in 
this magazine of monthly intelligence. From the titles of 
new books, which are regularly inſerted in this Gazette it 
appears that two-thirds of them are 3 of eie 
ee 5 or of — devotion. * 


Be. 5 = % is 
- NOTE IIX. p. 261. Bay. e 


S. oli "er? mentioning the corrupt morals' ol 
ſome of the. regular clergy , with that - cautious reſerve, 
which became a Spaniſh layman „in touching on a ſubject 
ſo delicate; gives his opinion very explicitly, and with 
much firmneſs, againſt committing parochial charges to monks. 
He produces the teſtimony. of ſeveral. reſpectable authors of 
his country , both divines and lawyers, in_confirmetion of 
his opinion. De Jure Ind. ii. lib. iii. c. 16. A firiking 
proof of the alarm excited by the attempt. of the Prince 
d'Eſquilachè to exclude. the regulars from parochial eures. 
is contained in the Colbert collection of papers. Seven 
memorials were preſented. to the king by the procurators 
- for the monaſtic orders, and replies were made to theſe 

name of the ſecular clergy. An eager ,; and even rancorous 
ſpirit is manifeſt on both ſides, in \ the conduct of this diſpute 
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Nat 3 ue mids "Jade } but the: Meſtines, * 
children of a Spaniard and Indian, were originally excluded 
from the prieſthood, and refuſed admiſſion into any religious 
order. But by a law iſſued Sept. 28th, 1588, Philip II. 
WW required the prelates of America to ordain ſuch meſtizaos 
dorn in [lawful wedlock? as they ſhould find to be properly 
Wl qualified, and to permit them to take the vows in any | 
-W monaſtery where they had gone through a regular noviciate. 
i Kecopil.\ lib. i. tit. vii. I. 7. Some regard ſeems to have 
been paid to this law in New Spain; but none in Peru. 
pon a repreſentation of this to Charles II. in the year 1697. 
nll he iſſued a new edict enforcing the obſervation of it, and 
ll profeſſing his defire to have all his ſubjects, Indians and 
i meſtizos as well as \ Spaniards , admitted to the enjoyment 
ni of the ſame privileges. Such, however, was the averſion - 
eg of the Spaniards in America to the Indians, and their race, 
that this ſeems to have produced little effect; for; in the 
year 1725, Philip V. was obliged to renew the injunction 
in a more peremptory tone. But ſo unſurmountable are the 
hatred and contempt of the Indians among the Peruvian 
Spaniards , that the - preſent king has been conſtrained to 
enforce the former edits anew by a law, publiſhed _ 
tember 11, 1994. Real Cedula, MS. peres me. 
M. Clavigero has contradicted what I have related concern- 
ing the eccleſiaſtical ſtate of the Indians, particularly their 
escluſion from the ſacrament of the Euchariſt, and from 
boly orders, either as Seculars or Regulars, in ſuch a manner 
zeln cannot Fail to make a deep impreſſion; He; from his own 
"knowledge, aſſerts, © that in New Spain not only are Indians 
permitted to partake of the ſacrament of the altar, but that 
W indian prieſts are ſo numerous that they may be counted by 
bundreds; and among theſe bave been many hundreds of 
u rctors, canons, and doctors, and, as report goes, even a very 
learned biſhop. At preſent, there are many prieſts, and 
not a few rectors, among whom there have been three or 


four our own pupils. Vol. II. 348, &c. 1 owe it there - 
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have publiſhed. 


religion of Jeſus, are equally entitled to every Chriſtian 
| privilege which they are qualified to receive. I knew, like 


in which, after condemning the opinion of thoſe who helc 
that the Indians, as being on a level with brute. beaſts 
mould be reduced to ſervitude, he declares that they wer 
really men, and as ſuch were capable of embracing. thi 


account of this bull, notwithſtanding the cavils of M. Clavi 
ing in America rate the capacity of the natives, that the fir 


Was ſtill more explicit. Ibid. After two | centuries. hai 


fore as a duty to the public, as well as to myſelf, to 
conſider each of theſe points with care, and to explain the 
reaſons which- induced me to adopt the N- which 


I knew that in the Chriſtian church there is no diſtinRion 
of perſons, but that men of every nation who embrace the 


wiſe , that an opinion prevailed not only among ' moſt of the 
Spaniſh laity ſettled in America, but among many eccle. 
ſiaſtics, (I uſe the words of Herrera, Dec. ii. lib. ii. c. 16. 
that the Indians were not perfect or rational men, and 
were not poſſeſſed of ſuch capacity as qualified them to 
partake of the ſacrament of the altar; or of any other benefit 
of our religion. It was againft this opinion that Lag. Caſs 
contended with the laudable zeal which I have deſoribed in 
Books III. and VI. But as the Biſhop of Darien , Doctor 
Sepulviday and other reſpectable eccleſiaſtics, vigorinſ 
ſupported the common opinion concerning the incapacity of 
the Indians, it became neceſſary, in order to determine the 
point, that the authority of the Holy See ſhould be inter 
poſed ; and accordingly Paul III. iſſued a bull A. D. 1537 


Chriſtian religion, and participating of all its bleſſings. MI 


gero, muſt appear juſt to every perſon who takes the troubi 
of peruſing it; and my account is the ſame with that adopte: 
by Torquemada, lib. xvi. c. 25. and by Garcia, Orig. p. 311 
But even aſter this deciſion , ſo low did the Spaniards reſid 


council of Lima (I call it by that name on the authority « 
the beſt Spaniſh authors) diſcountenanced the admiſſion « 
Indians to the holy communion. Torquem. lib. xvi. c. 2c 
In New Spain, the excluſion of Indians from the ſacram 
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elapſed, and notwithſtanding all the improvement that the 
Indians may be ſuppoſed to ; Bren derived from their inter- 
courſe with the Spaniards during that period, we are inform- 
ed by D. Ant. Ulloa, that in Peru, where, as will appear 
in the ſequel of this note, they tre ſuppoſed ta be better 
inſtructed than in New Spain, their ignorance is ſo prodi- 
gious that very few are permitted to communicate, as being 
altogether deſtitute of the requiſite capacity, Voy. J. 34 ty 
&c. Solorz. Polit. Ind. I. 203. 

With reſpect to the ercluſſẽ on of Indians from the 
prieſthood, either as Seculars or Regulars, we may obſerve , 
* while it continued to be the common opinion that the 
natives of America, on account of their incapacity , ſhould. 
not be permitted to partake of the holy ſacrament, we can- 
not. ſuppoſe that they would be clothed with that ſacred 
character which entitled to canſecrate and to difpenſe it. 
When Torquemada compoſed his Mouarquia Indiana, it 
vas almoſt a century after the conqueſt of New Spain; 
and yet in his time, it was ftill the general practice to 
exclude Indians frem holy orders. Of this we have-the 
moſt ſatisfying evidence. Torquemada having celebrated 
the virtues and graces of the Indians at great length, and 
with all the - complacency of a miſſionary , he ſtarts as an 
objection to what he had aſſerted, If the Indians really 


© poſſeſs all the excellent qualities which you have deſcribed, 
why are they not permitted to aſſume the religious habit? 
A Vhy' are they not ordained prieſts and biſhops, as the 


lewiſh and Gentile converts were in the primitive church, 


W clpecially as they. might be employed with ſuch ſuperior 


advantage to other perſons in the inſtruction of their coun- 
trymen ? ” Lib. xvii. c. 13. 
In anſwer to this objection, which eſtabliſhes , in he 


W moſt unequivocal manner, what was the general practice 


at that period, Torquemada obſerves, that although by 
their natural diſpoſi tions the Indians: are well fitted for a 


Mſubordinate ſituation, they are deſtitute of all the qualities 


requiſite in any ſtation of dignity and authority; and that 


| My are in general ſo addicted to drunkenneſs , that, upon 
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the- ſlighteſt temptation, aue cannot promiſe on theis be, 
- having with the decency, ſuitable to 9 clerical character, 
The propriety, of excluding them from it, on theſs g. ac- 
counts, was, he obſerved, ſo well juſtified by experience, 
that when a. foreigner of great, erudition, who came from 
Spain, condemned the practice of the Mexican church , 
he was convinced of his miſtake in à public diſputation 
with the learned and moſt religious Father D. Juan de 
Gaona, and his retractation is ſtill extant. Torquemada, 
indeed , acknowledges, as M. Clavigero obſerves with 
a degree of exultation, that, in his time, ſome Indian; 
had been admitted into monaſteries ; hut, with the art of 
a diſputant, he forgets to mention that Torquemada ſpe. 
ciſies only two examples of this, and takes notice that. in 
both inſtances thoſe Indians had been admitted by miſtake, 
Relying upon the authority of ODE with regard ta 
New Spain, and of Ulloa with regard to Peru, and con. 
ſideting the humiliating depreſſion of the Indians in all the 
Spaniſh ſettlements, I concluded. that they were not ad. 
mitted into the eccleſiaſtical order, Which is held in the 
higheſt veneration all over the New World. 
But when M. Clavigero, upon his own knowledge : aſſerted 
facts ſo repugnant to the conclufion I had formed, 1 N 
to diſtruſt it, and to wiſh for farther information. In order 
1 obtain this, 1 applied to a Spaniſh nobleman, high in 
office, and eminent for his abilities , Who, on different ooca. 
ſions, has permitted me to have the honor. and benefit of 
_ correſponding with him; and I requeſted my reſpectable friend 
Mr. Liſton , the Britiſh Miniſter at the court of Madrid, to 
make what inquiries, he judged proper with reſpect to this 
point. From the former, | have been favored with the 
following anſwer. © What you have written concerning the 
_ admiſſion; of Indians into holy orders , or into monaſteries, 
in Book VIII. eſpecially as it is explained and limited in 
Note LXXXVIII, of the quarto edition, is in general accurate, 
and conformable to the authorities which you quote. And 
although the congregation of the council reſolved and declared, 
Feb. 13, A. D. 1682, * the circumſtance of being an 
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Indian, à mulätto, or meſtizo, did not diſqualify any perfon 
from being admitted into holy orders, if he was poſſeſſed of 
what is required by che canohs to entitle him to that privilege ; 
this only proves ach 6tdinations to be legal and valid, C of which 
Solorzano , and the Spaniſh lawyers and hiſtorians quote 

by him, Pat Ind. lib. f. c. 29@wete' perſuaded) , bat 

neither proves the propriety of admitting Indians into uy 
brders „ Hot What Was then dhe common practice, wit 

telpect to this; bur, on the conttaty, it ſhows that there 
was ſome doubt concerning the ordaining of Indians, and 


ſonte repugHance* to it. 8 25 v4 65, e 
“ Since that time, there have been ſome examples of 

aamitt ing Indians into holy orders. We have now at Madrid 
m aged prieſt, a native of Tlaſcala. His name is D. Juun 
Cerilo de Caftifla Aquihual Catehutle, deſcended of a Caziaut 

converted to Chriſtianity ſoon after the conqueſt. He ſtullied 
the ecclefiaſtical ſciences in a ſeminary of Puebla de Tos 
Angeles. © He was a candidate, nevertheleſs , for ten years, 


and it requited much intereſt before 'Biſhop Abren would 


conſent to, ordajn him. This eccleſiaftic is a man of unex- 
ceptionable Character, modeſt, Rlf-detfied' , and with a 
competent knowledge of what relates to His clerical fufictions. 
He came to Madrid above thirty - four years ago, with the 
ſole view of ſoliciting admiſſion for the Indians into the 
colleges and ſeminaries in Ne Spain , hat if, after being 
vell inſtructed and tried, they ſhould find an inclination to 
enter into the eccleſiaſtical ſtare , they might embrace it, 
and perform its functions with the "greateſt benefit to their 
countrymen , whom they could addrels in their native tongue. 
He has obtained various regulations fayorable to his fcheme', 

particularly that the firlt college which became vacant in 
conſequence of the excluſion of the Jeſuits, * ſhould be ſet 
apart for this purpole, But neither theſe” regulations „ nor 
many Gmilar ones inſerted in the laws of the Indies, has 
produced any effect, on accoutit bf objections and reprefen- 
tations from the greater part of perſons of chief conſideration 
employed in New Spain. Whether their 'oppolition be well 
founded or not, is à problem difficult to reſolve , and towards 


\ 
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wee ſolution of which, ſeveral diſtin®tions and modification 
are requilite. _ 

According to the accounts of this eccleſiaſtic, and the 
| information of other perſons who have reſided in the Spaniſh 
dominions in America, you may reſt aſſured that Mm 
kingdom of Tierra, Firme yo ſuch thing is known as either 
an Indian ſecular prieſt or monk ; and that in New Spain 
. are very few eccleſiaſties of Indian race. In Pety , 
perhaps, the number may be greater, as in that country 
there are more Indians who poſſeſs the means of acquiring 
ſuch a learned education as is nevcilary for perſons who aire 

| 4p the clerical character. 

From Mr. Lifton , owing to fone incidents which it i 
unneceſſary to ſpecify „1 have not yet received. an anſwer 
to my queries. If the intelligence which, from my experience 
of bis obliging attention, I certainly "Expect , ſhall differ 
materially from that which I have already received, I wil 
not fail to communicate it to the public, and will, without 
heſitation or reluctance , make whatever alterations may be 

neceſſary in my narrative. Meanwhile , in Vol. NI. p. 286 
| I. 15. inſtead of 0 Indian i either ordained a pries, 
Þ | ccc 
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| irn: an accurate ad cautious calculator , ſeems 

| to admit, rhat the quantity of ſilver which does not pay 
duty may be ſtated thus high. According to Hetrera, there 

was not above a third of what was extracted from Potoſi that 
paid the king's fifth. Dec. viii. lib. ii. c. 15. Solorzano aſſert 
likewiſe , that the quantity of ſilver which is fraudulently 
circulated, i is far greater than that which is regularly ſtamped, 
after paying the aft, Ve Ind. Jure, You ii. lib. v. p. 346. 
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W. HEN che mines of Potoſi were 0p TORTS in — 
1545, the veins were ſo near the ſurface, that the ore was eaſily 
extracted , and ſo rich that it was refined with little — 4 
and at ſmall expenſe, merely by the action of fire. This 
imple mode of refining by fuſion alone continued until the 
jear 1574, When the uſe of mercury in refining hlvex., a8 
yell as gold, was diſcovered. Thoſe mines having been 
yrought without interruption for two centuries, the veins are 
now ſunk ſo deep, that the expenſe, of. extracting the ore 
is greatly increaſed. Beſides, this, the richneſs of the ore, 
contrary to what happens in moſt "other mines, has become 
es, as the vein continued to dip. The vein has likewiſe 
lin ;niſhed to ſuch a degree, that one is amazed that the 
raniards ſhould perfiſt in working it. Other rich mines have 
ſucceſſively diſcovered, but in general the value of the 
res has decreaſed ſo much, while the expenſe of extracting | 
em has augmented, that the court of Spain, in the year 
1136 , reduced the duty payable to the king from a fifth 
ba _rexth, All the quickſilver uſed in Peru, is extracted 
tom the famous mine of Guancabelica, Fe in the 
jar 1563. The crown has reſeryed the property of this 
ine to itſelf; and the, perſons who purchaſe the quickſilver 
jay not only the price of it, but likewiſe a #/#h,, as a duty 
„the king. But, in che yrar 1761, this duty on quickſlver | 
| 3 aboliſhed -,, on account of the 2 of . in 
my orking mines. " Ulloa, Entretenimientos, xii oyage, 

p. 505. 523. In conſequence of this abolition of the (0% 

id ſome ſubſequent abatements of price, which becams 
cceſſary on , account... of the increaſing expenſe of working 
lines , quickſilyer \ which was formerly ſold at eighty peſas 
ie quintal , is now delivered by the king at the rate of ſixty 
eſos. Campomanes , , Educ. Popyl. ii, 132, Note. The duty 
gold is reduced. to a 5wenzieth., or. fre per cent. Any 
f my readers, -who, are deſirous of being acquainted with 


mode in en the Spaniards mor the "Ro. of 
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accurate deſcription of the ancient method by Acoſta. Lib. 


the metallurgic art, by Gamboa „ e a las Mo 
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dn its own induftry ; "or the ſoppty of its colonies, ſo mut 


they could arch finiſh it in leſs than fix years, Campon 
T: 406. Such a demand muſt have put much bon 
motion, and have excited extraordinary efforts. Accordi 
we ate informed, that in the beginning of Philip TI's 1805 
the city of Seville alone, where the trade with ' f\meti 


had occupation in carrying on theſe manufgetures. Campo 
ii. 472. But fo rapid and pernicious” v was the operation @: k 
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their mines, and the refinement of the ate , will find an 


iv. C. I — 13. And of their more recent improvements in 
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Many i 2e en of occur r the advandd lie | 
of induſtry in Spain, at the beginning of the ſixteenth 72 — 
The number of cities in Spain was conſiderable, and # 

were peopled far beyond the proportion that” wis eb 
in other parts of Europe. The caufes of this I have explained 
Hiſt. of Cha. V. i. 158. Wherever cities are Populous; th 
ſpecies of induſtry which is peculiar to them increaſes, We 
ficers and manufacturers: abound. The effect of the Arr 7 
trade in giving activity to theſe is manifeſt, from . 10 
fact. In the year 1 $45 > while Spain Cortina to def 
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work was beſpoke from the manufacturers, that it was ſuppoſ 


, | 


centred , gave employment to no fewer than 16,000 oonhe; 
in filk or woolen work, and that above 130, oo peru 


the cauſes which I ſhall enumerate, chat before Philip 
ended his reign, the Jooms'i in Sevſle were en % 
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Since the rublicatibn' of the ir edition, 1 tv ty 


ſatisfaction to find my ideas concerning che early comme lon 
intercourſe between Spain and het colonies confirmed i or 
illuſtrated by D. Bernardo Ward, of che Junta de Comen 


at Madrid, in his Proye#o* Ecomomico, Part ii. o. 1. * Un 
"0 
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he reigns. af Chatles V. and Plvlip: UM. days - 1 
manufactures of Spain and of the Lo Cœuntries n to 


her dominion were in a moſt flouriſhing ſtate. Thoſe of 


France and England were in their infancy. The republic of 
the United Provinces did aot then exiſt, %, 

but Spain had colonies of any value in the New World. 
Spain could fupply ber fettlements there with the productions 
of her own ſoil , the fabrics wrought by the bands of her 
own artiſans, and all the received in retura for theſe belonged 
to herſelf alone. Then the excluſion of foreign manufactures 
MM vas proper, beceule it might be rendered effectual, Then 
pain might lay heavy duties upon goods exported to America, 
Wor imported from it, and might imppſe what reftraints ſhe 
Wicemed proper upon a commerce entirely in her own hands. 
but when time and faccellive: revolutions had occaſioned an 

W:lteration in all thoſe circumſtances , when the manufactures 
if Spain hegan to decline, and the demands of America were 
ipplied by foreign fabrics, the original maxims and regu- 


1 ſituation. The De tat . Irre e is Wine 
n 


10 LXIV. p. 206; 
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"gn | O bale of FO is ever opened, no cheſt of treaſure 


et examined. Both ate received on the credit of the 


ooferſons to whom they belong; and only one inſtance or 


pou carried on with this liberal confidence. All the 
Mn eined ſilver which was brought from Peru to Porto- bello 
p 1: the year 1654, was found to be adulterated, and to be 
r40FWingled | with u fifth part of baſe metal. The Spaniſh 
Perchants, with fentiments ſuitable to their uſual inte- 
ve \ 
erehigners, by whom they were employed. The fraud was 
& 7 ected , and che treaſurer of the revenue in Peru, the 
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ions of Spain ſhould have been accommodated to the change 


Tloaud is recorded, duting the long period in which trade 


fity , ſuſtained the whole loſs , and indemnified the fo- 


European power 
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author of it, was publicly burnt. B. Ulloa Retbl, te 
mages rd med re n 


* 
4 1 7 or N 7 


NOTE * p. 3 


M. Ariking proofs occur of the ſcarcity . 
in Spain. Of all the immenſe. ſums which have been 
imported from America, the amount of which 1 ſhall 
afterwards have occaſion to mention, Moncada aſſerts that 
there did not remain in Spain, in 1619, above two 
hundred millions of peſos , one half in coined money, the 
other in plate and jewels. Reſtaur. de Eſpagna, Diſc. iii 
c. 1. Uſtariz, who publiſhed his valuable work in 1924, 
contends , that in money, plate, and jewels, there did 
not remain a hundred million. Theor, -&e.” c. 3. Campo- 
manes; on the authority of a remonſtrance from the 
community of merchants in Toledo to Philip III. relates, 
as a certain proof how - ſcarce caſh had become, that 
perſons who lent money, -received a third part of the ſum 
which they advanced as intereſt and e Educ. 
Popul. i. 417. 
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"NOTE II. p. 115. 
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HE n in e 
W Sea- Company conducted the trade in the fair 0 
Porto-bello, which was opened to them by the Aſſiento, 
I have taken from Don Dion. Alcedo y Herrera , preſident 
of the court of Audience in Quito, and governor of that 
province. Don Dionyſio was a perſon of ſuch a reſpectable 
character for probity and diſcernment, that his teſtimon 
in any point, would be of much weights but greate 
credit is due to it in this caſe, as he was an eye-witnel: 
of the tranſactions which he relates, and was often employec 
in detecting and authenticating the frauds which hin 
deſcribes, It is probable , however , that his repreſentation U. 


K 
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being compoſed at the commencement of the war which 
broke out between Great Britain and Spain, in the year 
1739 , may, in ſome inſtances, diſcover a portion of the 
acrimonious ſpirit, natural. at chat juncture. His detail of 
facts is curious; and even Engliſn authors confirm it in 
ſome degree, by admitting both that various frauds were 
practiſed in the tranſactions of the annual ſhip, and that 
contraband trade from Jamaica, and other | Britiſh 
colonies, was become enormouſly great... But for the credit 
of the Engliſn nation it may be / obſerved, that thoſe 
fraudulent operations are. not. to be conſidered as deeds of 
the company, but as the diſhonorable arts of their factors 
and agents. The company itſelf ſuſtained a , conſiderable - 
loſs by the Aſſiento trade. Many of its ſervants acquired 
inmenſe fortunes. Anderſon, Chronol. deduct. ü. 388. 


— 41 . 4 — 


NOTE un p. hh _ 


_ 


SEVERAL £ facts with a0 to the inſtitution * tho 
progreſs , and the effects, of this company, are curious, 
and but little known to Engliſh readers. Though the 
province of Venezuela, or Caraccas , extends four hundred 
miles along the coaſt, and is one of the moſt fertile in 
America; it was fo much neglected. by the Spaniards , 
that during the twenty years prior to the eſtabliſhment, of 


22 iS 


province; and during 16 years, from 1706 to 1722, 
not a ſingle ſhip arrived from the Caraccas in Spain, Noticias 
de la Real Compagnia de Caraccas , P. 28. During this period 
Spain muſt haye been ſupplied almoſt entirely with the 
large quantity of cacao , which it conſumes , by foreigners. 
Before the erection of the company, neither tobacco nor 
hides were imported from Caraccas into Spain. Id. p. 1 17. 
vince the commercial operations of the company began in 
the year 1731, the importation of cacao into Spain has 
Increaſed amazingly. ' During thirty years ſubſequent to 
1701 , the number of Fanegas of cacao (each a hundred 


Da 


the company, only five ſhips failed from Spain to that 
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and ten pounds) imported from Caraccas, was 643,216. 
f During eighteen years ſubſequent to 1711, the number of 
. _-Fanegas imported was 869,247; and if we ſuppoſe the 
importation to be continued in the ſame proportion during 
the remainder of thirty years, it will amount to 1,448,746 
Fanegas, which is an increaſe of $05,531 Fanegas. Id. 
p. 148. During eight years ſubſequent to 1956 , there has 
been imported into Spain by the Company, $8,482 arrobar 
(each twenty-five pounds) of tobacco; and _ hides to the 
number of 199,354. Id. 161. Since the publication of 
the Noticias de Campania, in 1765, its trade ſeems to 
be on the increaſe. During fiye years ſubſequent to 1769, 
it has imported 199,156 Fanegas of cacao into Spain, 
$6,208 arrobas of tobacco, 75,496 hides, and 221,432 
* peſos in ſpecie. Campomanes, ii. 162. The laſt article 
is a proof of the growing wealth of the colony. It receives 
caſh from Mexico in return for the cacao, with which it 
ſupplies that province, and this it remits to Spain, or lays 
out in purchaſing European goods. But, belides this, the 
moſt explicit evidence is produced , that the quantity of cacao 
raiſed in the province is double to what it yielded in 1931; 
the number of its live-ſtock is more than treble , and itt 
inhabitants mach augmented. The revenue of the biſhop, 
which ariſes wholly from tithes, has increaſed from eight 
- to twenty thouſand peſos. Notic. p. 69. In conſequence 
of the augmentation of the quantity of cacao imported into 
Spain, its price has decreaſed from eighty peſos fot 
the fanega to forty. Id. 61. Since the publication of the 
firſt edition, I have learned that Guyana, including al 
the extenſive provinces ſituated on the banks of the Orinoco, 
the iflands of Trinidad and Margarita are added to the 
countries with which the company of Caraccas had liberty 
of trade by their former charters. Real Cedula, Nov. 19. 
1796. But I have likewiſe been informed, that the : 
inſtitution. of this company has” not been attended with al 
the beneficial effects which I have aſcribed to it. In man) 
of its operations the illiberal and oppreſſive ſpirit of mono. 
poly is conſpicuous. But in order to explain this, 
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would be neceſſary to enter inte minute details, which are 
ien anten Wark. * 
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Te — n ein of gpeping » fore 
trade with any of her colonies, has produced;\effets ſs 
remarkablg;, as to merit ſome farther illuſtration, The towns 

to which this liberty has; been granted, ate Cadiz and 
eville, for the province of Andaluſia; Alicant and : Carta» 


gena, for Valencia and Murcia 3 Barcelona, for Catalonia 


and Arragon; Santander, for Caſtile; Corutzna, fot 
Calicia; and 8 for Aſturias, Append. ii, a la Educ, 
Popul.- p. 61 2 [eſther the ports of chief trade 
in their reſpective trie or thoſe, moſt convenient 
ſituated for the exportation of their reſpective productions. 
The following facts give a view of the increaſe of trade in 
the ſettlements to which the ne regu irions xtend. Prior 
to the allowance of free trade, the duties Collected inthe 
cuſtom-houſe: at the Havianmh" were computed to be 


174, they rofe at a medium ta $09,000; pefos a year. 


In Hifpaniola-y from 2,500 to 3,600. in Porto- Rico. 
from 1, 200 to 7, ooo. The totaf. value of goods imported 


eee peſos. Educ. Popul. * 450, &. 
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a two Treatiſes of Don Patio Rodeiguer: n 
Viſcal del veal comſejo Supremo ( office in rank and 
power nearly ſimilar to that af Attorney General in England), 
„ind Director of, the Royal Academy of Hiſtory, the one 
" "Wentidled Difcurſo ſobre el Fomento de la Iaduſteid popular; 
be other, Diſcurſo - ſobre Ia Educacion Popular de les 
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104,208 - peſos annually. Daring the five years preceding = 
In Vucatan, the duties have riſen from 8, 000 to 15,000; 


from Cuba into Spain, was reckened, in 1770 e 55 
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Arteſanos y: ſu Fomento; the fotint' publiſhed in 177 
and the latter in 1995", afford a ſtriking proof of this, 
Almoſt every point of importance with reſpect to interior 
police, taxation, agriculture, - manufactures , and trade, 
domeſtic as well as foreign, is examined in the courſe of 
theſe works; and there are not many authors, even 
the nations moſt eminent for commercial knowledge 
have carried on their inquiries with a Sdroi*tliorough 
knowledge of ' thoſe various ſubjects, and # more perfect 
freedom from vulgar and national prejudices, er Wh 
have united more happily the calm reſearches of philoſophy 
with the ardent zeal of a public: ſpirited oitizen. Theſe 
books are in high eſtimation among the Spaniards, and it is 
a deciſive: evidence of the progreſs of their on ideas, 
that they are capable des 2 an author vhoſe ſent. 
ments are Ao . 3 d een een 
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Tu —— in then uh , intend of the fix 
hundred tons, to which it is limited by law, Recop. lib. 
xly. I. 15. is commonly from twelve hundred to tvo 
thouſand tons burden. The ſhip from Acapuleo, taken 
by Lord Anſon, inſtead of the 500,000 peſos permitted 
by law, had on board 2, 313,843 peſos, beſides uncoined 
blver; equal - in value to een Lens —— 40 Auſent 
e 3848 e lug e gase 


NOTE Txt: p. 39. 


A 
HE price paid for the. bull varies acodtding 10 1 
Fs of different perſons. Thoſe in the 1 order ; 
who are ſervants. or ſlaves, pay two reals. of plata, or one 
filling; other Spaniards pay eight reals, and thoſe in 
public. office, or who hold encomiendas, ſixteen | reals. 
Lollo de re Ind. vol. ii. lib. i. c. py According 
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o Chiton, ah Enzhſh merchant who reſided long in the 
Spaniſh ſettlemgnts , the bull of Crirzads bore as higher 


price in the!" % being — fold för four reals” at 
the loweſt. Hackluyt, M. 461. The price ſeems to have 
varied at different periods. Tb exäcted for the bulls 


iſſued in the Jaſt predicarion, Will appear from the enſuing. 


table, which- will give ſome idea of che proportional num- 


bers of the different claſſes 'of Kae n New Spain and 


: * 2 

1 . * ' #” ® % ' = * * 17 
- $4 v4 . . 
+*% „ 


peru. CW Hall 
There wat ies fortNew- Spath , «> RES mort. 
8.5 * nr 1 , 
Bulls at 16 peſos each FV 
at 2 peſos each _ * 4. N "22,601 
% MEET SD Tr64;200 
' 2 2 reals each To > 3,402,500 
« 8 N Sb U IN 16 Tce. rene 2 * 
„ l 285,649,325 


For peru, e 5 | 5 N 
at 16 peſos 47 reals ah” FB 2 bs 2 | 
at 3 peſos 3 reals each 5 5 ee 4x 14,202 
at 1 peſo 57, rf 78822 


341 2 85 Fo: 


043-09 MILD nut ets 
NO FA al. 555. 7 % i ls 
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Vo Tas, wo i 60 Rot we ate klebten for this * 
formation ee in his The eatro Americano, publif 
in Mexico, A. D. 1746, was accomptant-general in one of 
the moſt conſiderable. . depart t nts. of, the royal revenue , 
and by 101 means Had acceſs. 0 r information, bi 
teſtimony with reſpect to this point merits great credit, No 


America, has hithefto been publiſhed in the Engliſh language, 
D d 4 
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at 4 Teals - ; ; £ v6 AS, 419,325 | 
Fee” Bo ORD co Fae 668,601 
Wa . 1,171,983 


ſuch accurate detail of the Spaniſh revenues in ally "part of 
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ind che particulars. of is may appear. cose and muede, 


to ſome of -my readers, 1 

N 1 bull ede — . yean, 
there ariſes. an jr. oye eb GarHl » " HAR 
From the duty on - +; 'Y : 


From the d 2 * 5 A SAY 


FPtem tax on cards WA us 
From tax on — 0 we uſd by the 
Indians . 
From tax on Kamped. b Ol wi 
From ditto on ice = u 1 2 
Fram ditto on leather 
From ditto on gunpowder A 4 fg ; 
| From ditto on ſalt boy IL N 


From ditto on copper of Ke 
From ditto on alum +» + 0 


From ditto on Juego de los gallos - 21 „100 
From the half of eccleſiaſtical - + + © 49,000 
From royal ninth of biſhoprics, &., - 68,800 
From the tribute of Indians '_ -- | 656,000 
" From Alcavala, or duty on fale of pb "21,894 


— 


From the Almajorifaſg 5 cultom hoe 
e the _ Ae e 


e 3 »$5 e 


3735333 
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This Fat amounts to fu. 161 1. Sterling; and if wo 
udd to it the profit acoruing from the ſale of 5000 quintals 
of quickſilver , imported from the mines of Almaden, in 
Spain, on the king's account, and what accrues, from the 
Averia , and ſome other taxes which its Segnor ws not 
eſtimate, the public revenue in New. Spain may well be 
reckoned above a million 4 ponds: ſterling money. Theat. 
Mex. vol. i. p. 38, | According to Villa Segnor , 
2 total produce of 85 Mexican mines „ amounts af A 
| to eight onions, of peſos. in flyer annually , * 

t l mm + Ib. N. 44. Sexeral branches d 
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the revenue haye been explained in the courſe of the hiſtory; 


ſome, which there was no occaſion of mentioning „require 


a particular illuſtration. The right to the tirbies in the New 
World, is veſted in the crown of Spain, by a bull of 
Alexander VI. Charles V. appointed them to be applied in 
the following manner: One fourth is allotted to the biſnhop 
of the dioceſe , another fourth to the dean and chapter , 
and other officers: of the cathedral; The remaining half is 
divided into nine equal parts. Two of theſe; under the 
denomination. of lor dos Noperns reales, are paid to the 
crown, and conſtitute a branch of the royal revenue. The 
other ſeven parts are applied to the maintenance of the 
parochial clergy ,-the- building. and fupport of churehes, and 
ather pious uſes. Recopil. lib. i tit. xvi. ee * * 
Avendano., Theſaur., Indic. vol fi. p. 184. 

The Alcavala is a duty levied by an exciſe on the. ale 
of goods. In Spain it amounts to ten per cent. In America, 
to four per cent. ge ann lib. Vi 0. 8. 
Avendano., vol. 1.50186. * of Ni : 

The Almajorifaſo „or > aſide. paid in Mosten on 3 
imported and: exported, may amount on an average to; fifteen 
pet: denz. een wee bern. n; 
vol. i. 1891 „ 34-25 

The Aneriayor: tax paid on ac e to guard 
the ſhips ſailing to and from America, was firſt impoſed 
when Sir Francis Drake filled the New World with terror 
by his expedition to the South- Sea. It amounts to two per 
cent. on the value of goods. 1 vol. i. * 189. 
Recopil. lib. ix. tit-ix. Ley. 43, 44. | 

1 have not been able to procure any. accurate detail of 
the er branches. of revenue in peru, later than the 
Jear 1634. From a curious manulhait.!. containing * 
ſtate of that vice- royalty in all its departments, preſented 
to- the Marquis of Montes - Claros, by Franc. Lopes Ca- 


appears , that the public revenue, as nearly as I can 
compute the value of the money in which Caravantes 
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nvantes , accomptant-general in the tribunal of Lima, it 
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| Oates his accounts, amdunted in dvs ee 
SER Att A OAT, {1 - 
Expenſes * e e 152454992 
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t ME free revenue — 9 — 
| | Wi 


< . 2 * 
— þ. : 7 - a * * 8 0 , * 


The 9 in „ money 5 50 koh 
enn of W =, 0 38858 


n e og et free revenue 277735 
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eb ee iniches: —_ to be l thin 1 
\ tation, Weh as the duty on ſtamped paper, leather, eccle. 
ſiaſtical annats , &c. ſo that the ere 1 
ſuppoſed equal ito: that of Mexico. 
In computing the expenſe of government in Nes n 
1 may take that of Peru as a ſtandard. There the annual 
eſtabliſnment for defraying the charge of adminiſtration; 
exceeds one half of the revenue collected, and there is no 
reaſon for ſuppoſing it to be leſs in New Span. 
J have obtained a calculation of the total amount of the 


. — 
public revenue of Spain from America and the Philippines, IM! 
which, as the reader will perceive from W laſt articles) t 

ads cones than ny of the eee | ; 
- Alcavalas ( Exciſe:) and Aduanas ( Gul: 0491-20944 410 n 

toms), &c. in peſos fuertes © 1 0 e l 
Duties on gold and 3 L ne 3, oo, Mt 
© Bull of Cruzada ä— =. 2424 221,000,000 f 


Tribute of the Iodine ot: wer 43 Pts 1 2,000,000 
Buy ſale of quickſilveer zo oss 
Paper exported on the king's: account z - i 31132 50388 U 
and ſold in the; royal warchouſes 300000 K 
Stamped paper n and other Cuglh 0s s 264707 WU 
duties - $3 if $47; 2 3 1, ooo, ooo ti 
:-Duty. on Glinde of, at the rate of s Pe 
real de la Plata for each mark „ 300,000 n. 
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From the trade of Acapulco , and the coaſt. 


ing trade from, province to d Hog - $00,000 | 


Aſſiento of negroes — Marc 4 
Fram the trade ,of Mache, RE herb 8 52 
Paraguay, "formerly monopolized . 1 
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noiliio B. 591 1s W 
A A” long converſant in uc ſpeculation, 
has computed”, that from the mines of New Spain alone, ,, 
the king "receives annually ', as his fifth; the ſum of tio. 
millions of our money. Harris, Eclleck öf Voy. ii. pi 164. 
according to this calculation, the: total produce of the mines 
muſt be ten millions fterling ; a ſum ſo. exorbitant , and ſo 
little correſponding with all accounts of the annual importa- 
tion from America, that the information on which it is 
founded muſt evidently. be erroneous. According to Campo- 
manes , the total product of the American mines may be 
computed at thirty millions of peſos, which , at four ſhillings 
and ſix pence a peſo , amounts to 9,425,000 1. ſterling, the 
king's fifth of which < if that were regularly paid ) would be 
1,485,000 I, But from this ſum the expenſe. of adminiſtra- 
tion is to be deducted , which is very conſiderable, as ap- 


pears from the preceding note. Educ. Popular, vol. ii. p. 131. 
note. | | : 
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CCORDING to Bern. de Ulloa , all foreign goods * 
ported from Spain to America pay duties of various kinds, 
amountirig in all to more than 25. per. gent. As moſt of the 
goods. with which Spain ſupplies her colonies are fortign 
uch a tax upon a trade ſo extenſive muſt yield a con dende 
revenue. Retab. des Manuf. & du Commerce d' Eſp. p. 150. 
He computes the value of goods exported annually from Spain 
to America , to be about two e * a halt HOO. 
p. 97. | 
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PI Marquis de Serralvo g 1 to Gage , by l 
monopoly of ſalt , and by embarking deeply in the Mani 
trade as well as in that to Spain, gained annually a million 
of ducats. In one year he — 2 a million of ducats 0 
Spain, in order to purchaſe from the. Conde Olivares , and 
his creatures, a prolongatian of his government, p. 61, He 


ay ſucceſsful in his ſuit, and Se m__ Says 1624. 
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BYSSYNIA4'\, an embaſſy ſent to that country by 
John II. king of Portugal, i. 67. 

Acapulco , the nature of the trade ended on from thence 
to Manila, iii. 335. Amount of the treaſure on board 
the ſhip taken by Lord Anſon , 406. 

fAcofla, his method of accounting for the different degrees 
of heat, in the old and new continents, ii. 385. 

Adair , his account of the revengeful temper of the native 

Americans, ii. 420. 

Adanſon, bls Juſtification of Hanno's account of the Afti- 

can ſeas, i. 294. * 

Africa, the weſtern coaft of, firſt explored by adi of 

John T. king of Portugal, i. 49. Is diſcoveged from 

Cape Non, to Bojador , 50. Cape Bojador doubled, 55, 

The countries ſouthward: of the River Senegal diſcovered, 

62, Cape of Good Hope ſeen by Bartholomew Dias, 66. 

Ignorance of the ancient aſtronomers concerning, 295. 

Cauſes of the extreme heat of the climate there, ii. 9. 

* „the ſtate of, among the native Americans, 

Two principal cauſes of the defects of, 103. 

PR 4. is ſent to Hiſpaniola, as a commiſhoner to inſpecF 

the conduct of Columbus, i. 155. | 

Aguilar  Jerom de, is relieved from a "Ln captivity 
among the Indians at Cozumel , by Fernando Cortes , 
li. 220, 

” Wdlbuquergne, Rodrigo, his barbarous treatment of the * 

dians of Hiſpaniola, i. 254. | 


Alcavala, in the 8 gam cuſtoms , the * . 
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iii. 409. 


Alexander the Oven his political A „i. 17: His 


motive in founding the city of en ib. His dif. 
coveries in India, 18. 19. 


; Alexander VI. Pope, grants to Ferdinand ce Ifabella of 


Caftile , the right of all theit weſtern diſcoveties, i. 134. 
Sends miſſionaries with Columbus on his ſecond voyage, 133. 

Almagro; Diego de, his birth and character, iii. 4. Aſſo- 
ciates with Pizarro and de Luque, in a voyage of diſco- 
very, ibid. His unſucceſsful attempts, 6. Is neglected 

by Pizarro in his Spaniſh negociation, 1 5% Is reconciled 
to him, 16. Brings reinforcements to Pizarro at Peru, 35. 

Beginning of diſſenſions between him and Pizarro, 53. 
Invades Chili, 56. Is created governor of Chili, and 
marches to Cuzco, 62. Seizes Cuzco, out of the hands 
of Pizarro, 63. Defeats Alvarado, and takes him pri 
Toner, 65. Is deceived by the artful. ,negociations of 
Francis Pizarro, 67. Is defeated by. the Pizarros , 70. 
Is taken priſoner, 71. Is tried and condemned, 73. 
Is put to death, 74. 

Fins: the ſon, affords refuge to his father's followen 
at Limz, Il, Fl His character , ibid. Heads a con- 
ſpiracy againſt Francis Pizarro, 8+. Pizarro aſſaſſinated, il. 
Is acknowledged as his ſucceſſor 87. His precarious 
ſituation, 88. Is defeated by Vaca de Caſtro, 91. 1 
betrayed and executed, 92. 


| Almajorifaſgo , in the Spaniſh American cuſtoms, the amoun 


of, iii. 409. 
ee Alonzo, is ſent from Lima, by Francis Pizarro, 
with a body of Spaniards to relieve his brothers at Cuzco, 
iii. 64. Is taken priſoner by Almagro, 65. His eſcape, 67. 
Alvarado, Pedro de, is left by Cortes to command at 


Mexico, while he. marched againſt Narvaez, ii. 302. 


4 


He is beſieged by the Mexicans., 309. His imprudent 
conduct, 310. His expedition to Quito in Peru, iii. 50. 

Amazons, a community of, ſaid to exiſt in Sputh-Amerxa, 
by Francis Orellana, il. 81. 8 — 
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Agerica „the continent of, diſcovered by Chriſtopher Co- 
lumbus , i. 164. How it obtained this name, 178. Fer- 
dinand of Caſtile nominates two governments in, 226. 
The propoſitions. offered. to the natives, 227. Ill recep- 
tion of Ojeda and Nicueſſa among them, 228. The 
South. Sea diſcovered by Balboa, 242. Rio de Plata 
diſcovered, 252. The natives of, injuriouſly treated by 
the Spaniards, 277. The vaſt extent of, ii. 2, The 
grand objects it preſented to view , 3. The circumſtances 
of, favorable for commerce and civilization, 4. The 
climates of, 6, 7. Various cauſes of the pegyliarity of 
its climates, 8. Its rude and uncultivated ffate. when 
firſt diſcovered, 13. Its animals, 15. Its inſects and 
reptiles, 17. Birds, 18. General account of its ſoil , _ 
Inquiry into the firſt population of, 22. Could not be 
peopled by civilized nations, 29. The northern extremity 
of, contiguous to Aſia, 32. Probably peopled by 
Aſiatics 40. Condition and character of the native in- 
habitants inquired into, 42. Were more rude than the 
natives of any other known parts of the earth, 44. The 
Peruvians and Mexicans excepted , 45. The- firſt diſ- 
coverers incapable of a judicious ſpeculative examination, 46. 
The various ſyſtems of philoſophers reſpecting the natives, 
48. Method obſerved in the preſent review of their bodily 
conſtitution and circumſtances, 0. The venereal difeaſe 
derived from this part of the world, 73. Why fo 
thinly inhabited, 109. The country depopulated by con- 
tinual wars, 146. - Cauſe of the extreme coldneſs toward 
the ſouthern extremity of, 389. The natural uncultivated 
ſtate of the country deſcribed, 391. Bones of large 
extinct ſpecies of animals diſcovered under - ground near 
the banks of the Ohio, 392. Why European animals 
degenerate there, 393. Suppoſed to have undergone a 
convullive ſeparation from Alia, 396. The vicinity of 
the two continents of Aſia and America clearly aſcertained, 
398—402. Cauſes of the depopulation of, traced, iii. 238. 
This depopulatipn not the reſult of any intentional ſyſtem 
of policy, * Nor the reſult of religion, 243. Number 


INDEX 


of fndlian natives fil remaining in Neaico and e 244 
All the Spaniſh dominions there, ſubjected to two vice. 
roys, 248. Its third viceroyalty lately CO ib. 
See Mexico, Peru, Cortes, Pizarro, &c. 

Americant, native, in Spaniſh America, their bodily. 95. 
ſtitution and complexion „ ii. 51. Their ſtrength and 
abilities, $53. Their inſenſibility with regard to: their 
women, 55. No deformities in their frame, 60. This 
circumſtance accounted for, 62. Uniformity of their 
color , 63. A peculiar race of, deſcribed, 66. . The 
Efquimgpx, 68. Patagonians , ibid. The extant of 
Patagoruan giants yet remaining to be decided, 70. Their 
diſeaſes; 71. The venereal diſeaſe peculiarly theirs, 93. 
The powers and qualities of their minds, 74. Are only 
ſolicitous to ſupply immediate wants, 76. The art of 
computation , ſcarcely. known to them, 77. Have no 
abſtract ideas, 78. The North-Americans much more 
intelligent than thoſe of the South, 81. Their averhon 
to labor, 82. Their ſocial ſtate, 85. Domeſtic union, $6. 
The women, 87. Their women not prolific, 90. Ther 
parental. affection © and filial duty, 92. Their modes of 
ſubſiſtence, 94. Fiſhing, 95. Hunting, 96. Agricul- 
ture, 99. The various objects of their culture, 100. 
Two principal cauſes of the defects of their agriculture , 103. 
Their want of tame animals, ibid. Their want of uſeful 
metals, 106. Their political inſtitutions,” 108. Were 
divided into ſmall independent communities, ibid. Un- 
acquainted with the idea of property, 110. Their high 
ſenſe of equality and independence, 112. Their idea 
of ſubordination imperfect, 113. To what tribes theſe 
deſcriptions apply, 115. Some exceptions . 116, Flo 
rida, 117. The Natchez, 118. The iſlands, 119- 
In Bogota, ibid. Inquiry into the cauſes of theſe li- 
regularities , 121. Their art of war, 124. Their mo- 
tives to hoſtility, 125. Cauſes of their ferocity , 136. 
Perpetuity of their animolities , 128. Their modes dt 
conducting war, 129. Are not deſtitute of courage and 
fortitude, 131. Incapable of military diſcipline, 133+ 
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religion, 160. Some tribes together 
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Their treatment of priſoners, F .unde 

torture, 14% Never car duck; eg 5 o "gratify 

revenge, 39, "How the South-Amicricdn Ie hed eir 

priſoners, 1. Their military education, 14. 8 

method of Gene a captain , among. the, Indians 755 1 5 

banks of the Orinoco, „142. Their nunibers, Wa Waltdf*b 1 
1 


_ continual wars „ 14. Their , noh recrult the 


numbers by adopting . priſone „ 146. Ae 855 ere 


' midable in war, to mote 'polif 80 natiors , 25 1 


arts „ dreſs, and ,arnaments, 148, Ms 149: Mis 25 4 


ations, 152. "Their arms ans - ic dombeſtie 


utenſils, 15 6. Conttruction of their canoes, 5 1 5: "The 
litleflneſs with which they app y to labor 1 55 Thel 
titute ok 3 any, | 
163, Remarkable diverſity in theit religious notions, » 167. 
Their ideas of the immortality of the ſoul, 100. * 
modes of burial, 172, Why their Phyſici 
be conjurers, 194. Their love of Kare 1f9. Th Thel 
immoderate paſſion for gaming, 181. At 6 Ertren mely 
addicted to drunkennels, 182. Put theif wor And in⸗ 
curable to death, 186. General eſtimate of, 7 
dane I 87. Their intellectual powers, . 
political talents, 189. Powers of affection, 10 ” a. 
neſs of ' heart * 192... Their infenlibility , "9H. Ta. 
turnity, 193. Their cunning , 196. Their virtues , 1575 
Their ſpirit of independence. 75 ibid. Fortitude, ibid. 
Attachment to their community „19. Theit Fatiskaction 
vith their own condition, 49 General dd 7 
relpect to this inguiry, 203. * Wo diſtinguiſh able cl 
of, 205, Exceptions as to their Character, 20 8. Their 
characteriſtic features deſcribed , 403. Tallarted" of their 
perſevering tpeed , ibid. An antipathy Aach En- 
ae between "them and the "negroes in America, 2 'by 
the Spaniatds „ WM. 266. Their preſent condition, 287. 
How taxed , 2b, Stated ſervices denianded from chem, 263. 
Mode of exaQting theſe ſervices , 5185. How $overiizd 1 
270. rotector of the Indians, his nction, 271. Keaſons 
why fo mall a progrels 18 'made in * e j 3s 2. 
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Balboa, Vaſe Nu de | Fettfes a & ony At 
in the gülph hee 1 5 eee Ftelig 

ll of the ich Zountty pert , 7% "His RE 5 

Marches actoſs the iſthmus, 2 40. Ne 

Ocean, 242. "Returns! 75 OG teat 

command by the Appelt ent of 15 2 ; 

Is fined by Pedratias = eB CG, 80 76. 

appointed lieutenant-governor of knie 8 19 

 South-Sea, and marries Pefrari * daught 249. 


arreſted and put to death by 05 ph 


Bark, Jeſyits , a production pe 
lane, "his gefcription of 6 Tk 
428. 

Rebains, Martin , the 1580 of Were diſcovered 8 
falſely aſcribed to him by ſome German authors , i. 308. 


Account of him and his family, I eee 
Behring und Tſchitikow? Ruſſidtr Havigatörs $i Vehoighs %* 


the eaſtward ii. 3 F. Uncertalnty ef their gecbümts ; 39. 
denalcazar, "governor of St. Miohael, redubesithe Kingdom 
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mel ſeſſes the Canaty 8, 1. 45. 
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Birds, the flight of, : offers 
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have diſcov vexec | the north-weſt* extremivy hrs Are From | 


of Quito. i, 9. b deßfiwen or bis Command By Pix 
Beams, the Jew of Tudela , his extraordinary traV@ks, . 37. 


„John de . Norman "baron; bontaerf und pof. 


from land“, 1. 0h © An ache of theſe ABBAS. 
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„ DEX 
a0. Cauſes of their tame ſubmiſſion to > the 
e 7724 : 1 7 religious doctrines and rites, 168. 

Fpjager,, cape," "the. firſt diſcovery of, i. Ne Is doubled 
bp the "Portugueſe diſcoverers; $5. 

Boſſis, his account of the American war-ſong , ii. 423. 

Booadilla, Francis de, is ſent to Hiſpaniola to inquire into 
2 conduct of Columbus „ i. 183. Sends Columbus 

home in irons, 4 I degraded, 187, 192. 

Fe » bis dete ence of the Periplus of Hanno, I. 294 

M. his chaiacter of the native Pei vians, ii. 408. 

$55 Foe coaſt of, diſcovered by Alvarez abral, i. 180. 

Rematka on the. climate of, ji. 387. e 

"Bridges, * Feruyian, deſcribed, 'P ili. 327. wr 

| Buenos 1 in South-America , b bee e. of that 
prov inc e „ Iii. 228. 2, 

"Bulk. , . Papal ,. of no force in Spaniſh Aigetica | before en 
_ mined and approved, by the royal council of the Indies, 
lit, 274. See Cruzads. | 

Burial Mitt the. Goa» Amps wok of, ii. 172. 
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8 W al uef e | diſcovers tl 
coaſt of Braſil, Sor 180. 3 
Cacog, the, beſt in quality, produced in the Spaniſh Ame 
;  Tican-colonies,. iii. 294. The preparation of chocclstef - 
from, derived from the Mexicans, 317. 
Cadiz „ the galcons and flota , removed thither from Seville 
in. 304 
califomia, the penjaſula. of, diſcovered "a Fernanda Car 
tes, ii. 381. The true ſtate of this country. long u. ur 
known, ili, 220. Why. depreciated by the Jeſuits , il 
Favorable account of, given by Don Joſeph Galvez, 22 
Caliſorniaut, the. charater. of, by = Venegas „ ü. 411. 
 Campeachy 7 diſcovered by Cordova, who is e by tl 
natives, i. 284. 


Campemanat „ ie mee, character ef 0 
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— and ne writings; in. 406. His account 
of the produce of the Spaniſh American mines, 47. 
Canary iſlands erected into a kingdom by pope Clement VI. 
i. 45- Are conquered by John de Bethencourt, ibid. 
cannibalr, „ no people ever found to eat human fleſh fbt 
ſubſiſtence, though often for revenge, ii. 138.424. 
Canoes, American, the conſtruction of, deſcribed ii. 5 9, 
Caraccas , eſtabliſhment of the company craling to chat 


coaſt, in. 318. Growth of the trade, 400. 
. Caribbee iſlands , een. by Cane in Ar. -focond 
d WOULD 1. 136. 4 8 0 WH 


Caribbees \ their ſpirit ee ede „ . 187.2 Their 
Charade by M. de Chanvalon, 410. -Probable conjecture 
as to the diſtinction in character between eg ny the 

natives of the larger iſlands, 437. 3 

Carpini, his extraordinary minen to the' prince of the 
Tartars, i. 38. 

Carthagena , the harbour of, the Cafeſt - _ ben fortified 
of any in all the Spaniſh Ametican dominions, iii. 23 t. / 

Carthaginians , ſtate of commerce and navigation among , 

i. 9. The famous voyages of Hanno and Himilco, 11. 

Carvajal , Franciſco de, contributes to Vaca de Caſtro's 
victory over young Almagro „ ii. 91. Encourages Gonzalo 
Pizarro to aſſume the government of Peru, 109. Ad- 
viſes Pizarro to aſſume the ſovereignty of e 1 * 
ls ſeized by Gaſca and executed, 130. 

Caſtillo, Bernal Diaz del, character of his Hiſtoria . 

dera de la Conquiſta os la Nueva Eſpagna, ii. 437. 

ile centeno, Diego, revolts from Gonzalo Pizarro to the 
viceroy of Peru, iii. 111. Is defeated by Carvajal, and 
ſecretes himſelf in a cave, 113. Sallies out and ſeizes 
' Cuzco, 125. Is reduced by Pizarro, 127. Is employed 
by Gaſca to make diſcoveries in the region about the | 

river Plata, 136. 

cbanvalon, M. de „ his character of the native Caribbecs, 

f. 46. 

bapetoxees , in the Spaniſh American colonies}, , who thus 

diſtinguiſhed , iii. 261. l 
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Charles III. king of Spain, eſtabliſhes packet-boats between 
Spain and the colonies , til..z321. Allows: free trade, to 
the windward. iſlands, 334. Grants the — 
trade with. each other, -325. | 
Ghartes V. - emperor , ſends. Roderigo de 1 to Nic 
„ as chief judge, to regulate the treatment of the 
@ Indians i. 266. Cauſes this ſubject to be debated before 
achim, 73. Equips a ſquadron at the ſolicitation of 
Ferdinand Magellan, ii. 363. Reſigns his claim on the 
Malu 4p the Portugueſe, 368. Appoints. Cortes 
governor of New Spain, 371. Rewards him on coming 
ame, 379. ERabliſhes a board called the Audience of 
oP New Spain. 180. His conſultations on American . affairs, 
»- ti; 92+... Eſtabliſhes new regulations, 97. 
Chili, is invaded by Almagro, iii. $6. How ſubjected by 
8 che Spaniards , 224. Excellence of its climate and foil, 
ibid. Cauſe of its being a, 225. a 6 
its improvement, 226. 
Chignitar ; en * of that people , Koi Fernander, 
nens SO on won boo worn 
Chogalaze-y the me rings from, the Mentcous; i ili. 317 
Cholala, in Mexico, arrival of Cortes there, with ſome 
acccunt of the towa, ii. 263. A conſpiracy againk 
. Cortes diſcovered, and che inhabitants deſtroyed, 266. 
cicero „ inſtance of his ignorance in geography, i. 298. 
Cinaloa, political Rate of the people there, ii. 419. heit 
mode pf iving ; 427. fre deſtitute of all religion, 431 
Extraordinary large grain of gold found there, iii. 376. 
Cimegailla, in the province of Sonora, late diſcoveries 0 
rich mines made there by the Spaniards, di. 260 Pro- 
bable effects of theſe diſcoveries , 220. 
Clavigero , M. ſeveral of his objeciogs anſwered , ü. 15 
396. Ir | 
Clement VI. pope , cred the Canary ihn into. kin 
dot: 3: l. | 
Climates , influenced by! a variety of 3 ) ii. oy | 
2: @partyon, on mankind; 201. Inquiry into the 2 0 
the * _— of heat in, 338. 


w 


, 
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1. N. Dg EX, 
Cocbimeal , an,, important ene ned pear to 


New Spain, ill. 111. . 294. \ FLEA. 
Cold, extragrdinary . predorinance of, 105 in tlie climate of 
america, l. 7. C uſes of this peculiarity, 9g. 
Colonies a Spaniſh. erte, Da f the policy and trade 
of, iii. 237. Depop rſt effect of chen; ihid. 
Cauſes of, this depot, Tb The ſm allpox yery 
fatal to, 240. General idea o e pen ö, 26 
Early interpaſition. of the regal authority, in, 246. An - 
| excluſive trade the firſt object in, 254. Compared with 
thoſe of ancient Gteece and Rome, 255, . The 2 
reſtrictions they are ſubject to, ,25 7. Slow progre 
their population from nee An diſco araged, 'by 
the ſtate of property there ' 444 Wk natu of 
their eccleſiaſtical poligy 261. ns — various claſſes 
people in , ibid. Ecclehaſtical conflitutin., of, 253. 
Form and endowments of the * h there, 275. Fer- 
nicious effects of monaſtic e tht 276. 
Character of the eccleſiaſtics. there 9 e 
of, 286. The mines, 287, Thoſe of Potgli and 8. 
tecas, 288. The ſpirit with which they are worked, 2 o. 
Fatal elec: of this yy 292. hg 1 25 


formerly derived from U | 
vantages are not ſtill received , 1 30 SET 
employed to check the contraband trade in 
uſe of regiſter ſhips. introduced, ibid. 

alide, 316. Company of the ,Caragcas übel, > 318. 
Eſtabliſhment of regular  packet-boats; to, 3 20. Free 
trade permitted between them, 325. New regulations 
in the government of, 326. Reformation of the courts 
of juſtice, 327. New diſtribution of governments , ibid. 
A fourth viceroyalty eſtabliſhed , 328. Attempts to 
W rcform domeſtic policy, 330. Their trade with the 
WM Philippine iſlands, 334. Revenue derived from , 'by 
Hain, 337 e of adminiſtrat there, 


Wr 


© State öf population in; INT The number of maniflett 
chere, 389. See Mexico, pers, G. 
Columbus, Bartholomew ,” is kent by his brother Ch riftophe 


to negotiate with Henry VII. king of England, i. 33, 
The misfortunes of his voyage, 87. Follows his brother to 
Hispaniola, 146. Is veſted with the adminiſtration” of 
affairs there by his brother on his return to 0 Byers b 156. 
Founds the town of St. Domingo, r66, 


" "of i and England . 


His early voyages, 71. Marries and ſettles ide 12. 
His e teflections, 75. Conceives the idea of 
making diſcoveries to the weſtward , 77. Offers his 


: 8 to the Genoeſe — 80. Cauſe of his overtures 


ing rejected in Portug „ Ky 2 bo 2 * 
is pro o 


treated by the Spanifh geographers, 84. Is patroniſed by 


Juan Perez, 87. His propoſals again rejected, 89. 1s 


invited by Iſabella, and engaged in the Spaniſh ſervice, gz. 


Preparations for nis voyage, 95. The amount of his 
equipment, 96. Sails from Spain, 97. His vigilant 


: attention to all circumſtances doring his voyage , 99. 


, 


Apprehenſions of his crew, roo. His addreſs in quieting 
their cabals, 104. Indications of their approaching 
land, 106. An iſland diſcovered, 107. He lands, 105. 
His interview with the natives, 109. Names the iſland 
San Salvador , Iro. Proſecutes his diſcoveries ſouth- 


. ward, 111. Diſcovers , and lands on , the iſland 


Cuba, 112. Diſcovers Hifpaniola , 114. Suffer 


- ſhipwreck , but is ſaved by the Indians, 11, Builds 


a @ fort, 121. Returns to Europe, 124. His expedient 
to preſerve the memory of his diſcoveries during 
ſtorm, 126. Arrives at the Azores, ibid. Arrives at 


i 


Lisbon, 127. His reception in Spain, 129. His audience 


uith Ferdinand and Iſabella, 130. His equipment for a 


ſecond voyage, 133. Diſcovers the Caribbee iſlands, 136. 


Finds his colony on Hiſpaniola deſtroyed, 137. Builds 


city, which he calls Ifabella, 139. Viſits the interior 


parts of the country, 141. His men diſcontented and 


INDEX 


factious, 143. 1 the iſland of Jamaica, 186. 
Meets his brother Bartholomew at Iſabella, 146. The 
natives ill uſed by his men, and begin to be alarmed, 
147, 148. He defeats the Indians , t 6 1. Exacts tribute 
from them, 152. Returns to Spain to juſtify his con- 
duct, 156. Is furniſhed- with a more regular plan for 
+ colonization, 188. His third voyage, 162. Diſcovers 
the iſland of Trinidad, 163. Diſcovers the continent of 
America, 164. State of Hiſpaniola on his arrival, 166. 
Compoſes the mutiny of Roldan and his adherents, 169. 
Is diſtreſſed by the factious behaviour of his men, 181. 
* Complaints carried to Spain againſt him, 182. Is ſent 
home in jrons, +85. Clears his conduct, but is not 
reſtored to his authority, 187. His * ſolicitations 
neglected, 192. Forms new ſchemes of diſcovery, 193. 
Engages in a fourth voyage, 195. His treatment at 
Hiſpaniola, 196. Searches after a paſſage to the Indian 
* ocean, 199. Is ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of Jamaica, 109. 
His artifice 'to ſecure the friendſhip -of the Indians, 202. 
Is delivered, and arrives at Hiſpaniola, 206. Returns 
to Spain, 209. His death, 208. His right to the 
| original difcovery of America defended , Je © 
Columbus, Don Die go, ſues out his claims to his father's 
privileges „i. 222. Marries and goes over to Hiſpaniola, 
223. Eſtabliſhes a' pearl fiſhery at Cubagua , 225. Projects 
the conqueſt of Cuba, 232. His euren d by 

Ferdinand, 253. Returns to Spain, 10. 0 
Commerce, che ern from which its commencement is to be 
dated, i. 2. Motives to an intercourſe among diſtant 
nations, 4. Still flouriſhed in the eaſtern empire after 
the ſubverſion of the weſtern ,, ha red of, in 

Europe e 
Compaſs , mariner's, neden nnded'i more by the i in- 
vention of, than by all the efforts of preceding ages , 
i. 42. © By whom invented, 43. | 

Condamine, M. his account of the country at the foot of 
the Andes, in South - America, il. 391. His remarks on 
the character of the native Americans, 409. ws" 
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nge 4 "bs man of „ diſcovered by ihe Portugueſe, 
Ii. 63. g 
Conflentinapl , the conſequence of removing the ſeat of the 
Roman empire to, i. 29. - Continued a commercial city 
after the extinction. of the weſtern empire » 31. Beans 
the chief mart of Italy, 34. 
Cordoba - FranciſGo Hernandez, Abram FOLLY 1. 283, 
1 Is repulſed at Campeachy , and returns. to Cuba, 285. 
o „ Alonzo , his obſervations - on the cantraband trade 
| of the Spaniſh colonies, ill. 333. n of his American 
memoirs, 358. 
Cortes. , Fernando , his birth * , and chene er, 
© 4i.- 211. Is by velaſquen appointed commander of the 
armament fitted out by him againſt New Spain, 222. 
elmer becomes jealous of him, 215. Velaſques, ſends 
orders to deprive him of his commiſſion , and lay him 
under an arreſt, 216. Is protected by bis troops, 217. 
The amount of his forces, 218. Reduces the Indians at 
Tabaſco, 220. Arrives at St. Juan de Ulua, 221. His 
interview with two Mexican commanders, 223. | Sends 
- Preſents to Montezuma, 226. Receives others in return, 
227. His ſchemes, 233. Eſtabliſhes a form of civil 
government, 236. Religus his commiſſion under VelaC 
quez, and aſſumes the command in the king's name, 239. 
His friendſhip courted by the Zempoallans, 241. Builds 
a fort, 243. Concludes a formal alliance with ſeveral 
caziques, 244. Diſcovers a conſpiracy. among his men, 
and deſtroys his ſhips + 247. Advances into the country, 
250. Is oppoſed by the Tlaſcalans, 253. Concludes a 
peace with them, 259. His raſh zeal, 261. . Proceeds 
to Cholula, 263. Diſcovers a conſpiracy againſt him 
bere, and deſtroys the inhabitants, 266. Approaches 
in ſight of the capital city of Mexico, 267. His firſt 
interview with Montezuma , 269. His anxiety at his 
ſituation in the city of Mexico, 276. Seizes Montezu- 
mn, 280. Orders him to be fettered, 283. Reaſogs 
af his conduct, ibid. Prevails on Montezuma to own 
| himſelf, a vaſſal to the Spaniſh crown, 287. Amount and 
diviſion of his treaſure , 289. Enrages the Mexicans by 


a 
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his Alen zeal x $5292. An armament ſent by Veleſ. 
quez to ſuperſede him, 297. His deliberations on this 
event, 300. Advances to meet Narvaez, 303. Defeats 
Narvaez, and takes him priſoner, 307. Gains over the 
| Spaniſh ſoldiers to his intereſt, 306. Returns to Mexico, 
311. His improper! conduct on his arrival, 312. 1s 
reſolutely attacked by the Mexicang', 313. Attacks them 
in return without ſucces, 314. Death of Montezuma, 3352 
His extraordinary eſcape from death, 318. Abandons 
the city of Mexico, 319. Is attacked by the Mexicans , 
320. His .great loſſes i in the encounter, 32 1. Difficulties 
of his retreat, 323. Battle of Otumba, 325. Defeats 
the Mexicans 326. Mutinous ſpirit of his troops, 329. 
Reduces the Tepeacans , 33 t. Is. ſtrengthened by ſeveral 
reinforcements; 333. Returns to Mexico, 334. | 
liſhes his head+ quarters a Tezeuco, 336. e or 
conciliates the ſurrounding country, 338. Cabals amang 
his troops, 339. His prudence in ſuppreſſing them, 340. 
Builds and launches a fleet of brigaitines on the lake:, 
344. Beſieges Mexico, 345. Makes a grand affault.to 
take the city by ſtorm, but is repulſed,” 350. Exades 
the Mexican prophecy , 353. Takes Guatimozin priſoner , 
357. Gains poſſeſhon of the city, 358. And of che 
whole empire, 360. Defeats another attempt to ſuper- 
ſede him in his command, 370. Is appointed governor 
of New Spain, 371m. His ſchemes and arrangements , 
372. Cruel treatment of the natives, 373. His conduct 
ſubjected to inquiry, 377. Returns to Spain to juſtify 
himſelf, 378. Is rewarded by the emperor Charles V. 
380. Goes back to- Mexico with limited powers „ ihid. 
Diſcovers California, 381. Returns to Spain and dies, 
382. Inquiry into the nature of his letters to the emperor 
Charles V. 436. Authors who wrote of his GN at 
New Spain, 437. 438. 2 
Council, of the Indies, its power, in. 8 
Creolen, in the nn. Aerea colanies „ charafter of; "Y 
2it. 262. IS 


Croglan , calonel Gearge , his account of the diſcovery; of 
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* Gi bones of x lars enn haste of animals in le 

America, ii. 22. 

Cruſades „to the Holy Land, the great political advantages 

derived from, by the European nations; i. 35. 36. 
nag bulls of * publiſhed regularly every two years in 
the Spaniſh colonies , iü. 338. Prices of, and you 

af the fale at the laſt publication, 66. 
Cuba , the iſland of, diſcovered by Chriſtopher Columbus, 
i. 112. Is failed round by Ocampo, 222. The con- 
queſt of, undertaken by Diego Velaſquez , 232. Cruel 
a treatment of the cazique Hatuey , and his repartee to a 
fria r, 233. Columbus s enthuſiaſtic deſcription of 2 

harbour in, 304. The tobacco produced chere, "he 
| fineſt in all America, iii. 294. | 
Cubagna, a, pearl fiſhery eſtabliſhed there, i. 225, © 
S . the natives of, revengę their ill treatment by the 
Spaniards, i. 277. The country deſolated by Diego 
* 270. 

Cuzco , the capital of the Peruvian empire, founded by 
| n iti. 21. Is ſeized by Pizarro, 49. ls be- 
; fieged by the Peruvians, 59. Is ſupriſed by Almagro, 

64. Is recovered and pillaged by” * Pizarros, 75 4 

e eee e e 212. 


| 

ba the love of, a | favorite paſſion among the Ame 

rien, %%% 

Darien , "the iſthmus of, deſcribed, i. 238. The 1 
. of ſettlement there, obſtructed by. the noxiouſneſs of the 
climate, iii. 230. 

De Solis, his unfortunate expedition up the river Plata, i. 201. 

De Solis. „Antonio, character of his Hiſtoria de la Conga 
de Mexico, ii. 438. 

D'Eſquilache , prince , viceroy of peru his vigorous mea- 
fures for reſtraining the exceſſes of the regular clerg] 
there, iii. 281. „ Rendered ineffectual, 282. 5 


11 


Diaz , A: diſcovers the Cape of Good Hope , 
i, 66. 

Diſcoveries , the 22 between Saane r lang, 
and thoſe by ſea, ſtated , i. 297-1 

Dodwell, his e to 0 

I. 293. . 

Domingo, St. on che Hand. of H ſn: 

Bartholomew Columbus, i. 166. ; 

Dominicans , thoſe in Hiſpaniola, ati 1 3 

againſt the cruel n of the Indians, „lee See 

Las Caſar. 

Druukhneſs , ſtrong, propenſity. Cy the + Americans to 

de in, ii. 163. 5 
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Barth, te be of , how divided ins zoos by th wh 
cients „ 

Egyptians, ancient, ſtate ef. commerce and navigation 
among them, i. 5- _ 

El Dorado, wanderful reports of a country, fo called, mage | 
by Francis Orellana, iii. R 

| Elephant, that animal peculiar to the 3 zone, 358. 

Eſcurial, curious calendar diſcovered in the Library there 
by Mr. Waddilove, iii. 366. Deſcription of that n 

monument of Mexican art, 167. 1 

- WH Eguimanx Indians, reſemblance. between them and and heir 

| Same aachen 


neighbours the Greenlanders. , Us, 09-2 

ſe of, 68. 157. 429. 

e Exgene IV. pope; grants to the Portugueſe an excluſive | 
right to all the countries they ſhould diſcoyer ,- from 

I, Cape Non'to the continent of India, i. 58. 

ta rope, how affected by the diſmembertent of, che Ray 
Empire by the bar barous nations , i. 30. Re vv 

a. commerce and navigation in, 33˙ Faden, dy 1 

ry derived ftom the * 3 , wy 


of 


: wy " af LY 49 
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» Pefliitand king of Caltile. See” cpi leg and 
Turns his e at length to tlie re 0 pulatiot ok. 11 
affafs, I. 219. Don Diego de ebend Fin 


Hi father's claims .. againſt him . 222. Er&@s tyo 
* entf on the continent of ö An 04 226,” Yo 


fleet to Darien 2 and ſuperſedes Balboa, 125 A * 
* "lieutenaht-governor of the ies 8 boos Sdbth- 
gen; 248. en Dias de Solis to Uiſtover * 7 

paſſage to the Maluecas, 251. Thwarts the meaſures of 
Diego Columbus, 263. His destee conce ing, th 
treatment of the Indians ee 
Fernandez , Don Diego, character of his Hiſtoria del Peru, 
iii. 346. KEDS © 
Fernandez, P. his deſcription of the * ſtate of the 
Chiquitos, ii. 420. 5 
Figueroa; Noderigo de, is appointed chief judge of Hil 
paniola, with a commiſſion to examine ind e kteat⸗ 
ment of the Iniclan natives, i. 266. Makes an experimen: 
to determine. the capacity of the Indians, 278. * 
bfi, discovered by Juan Ponce de Lech, i. 2, The 
ä chiefs —_ hereditary , ii. 115. Account of kom A 
wu by Obeſe F 
7 5 85 n, Tome account of It l 
ca, TN 6f Badajos, miniſter” for Wiel a 
obſtructs the plans of colonization' and diſcovery formed 
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22 Yy eclumbüs, i 15 2. 162. 'Patrotifzes the expedition 
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pe | "He 1394 Fel 1 of theſe l 

4 304. e of. their 1 305. , 

pts Don Joſeph , | true, | 
California, iii. 221. es n 


Gama , Vaſco de, his voyage for We „ i. 172. Dov 
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bles the Cape of Good: Hope, 173. -Arichats before: the 
city of Melinda, ibid. Arrives at At Malabar, 174. 
Gaming , ſtrange propenſity of the Americans to, ii. 181. | 
Ganges , erroneous, ideas of the encients as to the bog 
of that river, i. 297. 
Gaſca,, Pedro de la, ſent to Peru as preſident of the Court 
of Audience in Lima“ iii. 118. His character and 
moderation, 119. The powers he was veſted with, 120, 
Arrives at 9 121. Acquires. poſſeſſion of Panama 
with the fleet and forces there, 123. Adyances towards 
Cuzco , 128. Pizarro's troops deſert to him, 130. His 
moderate uſe of the victory, ibid. Deviſes employment 
for his ſoldiers, 136. His diyiGon, of the country, among 
his followers , ny The diſcontents it occafions, 138. 
Reſtores order and government, ibid. His e at 
his return to, Spain, n x2 
Geminus , inſtance of his ignorance in SP i. . 
Geography , the knowledge of, extremely confined, am 
the ancients, i. 26. Became a favorite ſtudy . 
the Arabians, 322 
Giants, the accounts of, in our early travellers , uncon- 
firmed by recent Sifcoveries « i, 4. I 405 z. S007 
Cioia, Flavio, the inventor of the thatiher's compals, "£43; 
Globe, its diviſion into zones by the ancients , i. 27. r 
Gold, why the firſt metal with which man was ac quatnteg, 
li. 225. \Extraorditiary Iarge run of, found in th the miles 
at Cinaloa, 376. iert 
Comara, character of his Chronic de * Nueva Eſpana, 
. 339 =- . 
Good Hope, Cape of, discovered by Pattholomet# Þ , 
4. 66. 21 : 15 5 1 > 
Government , nd vioble Wee or; amang the natiye "fie. 
ricans, ii. 114. Exceptions, 117. 
Grau Chaco, àccotnt of the method of making wit  amors 
the natives of, from Lozano, ii. 421. Aa 


Granada . 5 new kingdom 5 in Ameflen, dy iti Le- 


* duced to the Spatiſſr dominiot; f: 4. Its eHimate 
and Nun » 235. A viceroy lately e abliflied there , 
248. DEN Ea 
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Greeks „ancient, progreſs of navigation and diſcovery among 
them,. L 13. Their commetcial Intercourſe with other 

nations very limited, 16, 16. 

Greenland, its vicinity to North-America, it 38. 

Grijatva , Juan de, ſets out from Cuba on a voyage of 

diſcovery , i. 286. Diſcovers and gives name to Ney 

. Spain, 287. His: reaſons for not planting a colony in 

dis newly diſcovered lands, 289. 

Guarda Coſtas employed of Spain to check Wicit trade i in 


the American colonies, iii. 313. 
Gratimala , the indigo 4558 ſuperior to any in America, 
fi. 294. 


Unatimoain, nephew and ſon-in-law of Maeda fuc- 
ceeds Quetlavaca in the kingdom of Mexico, ii. 336: 
© Repulſes the attacks of the Spaniards, in ſtorming the 
© city of Mexico, 350.' Is taken priſoner by Cortes, 357. 
Is tortured to diſcover his treaſure 5 359. 15 hanged, 
37+ 
Guiana, Dol, cauſe of the exceſſive fertility of the foil 
| there, U. 395. F . 


H men 


Hanno „ his N defended , with an account of bis 
voyage, i. 293. 

MHatuey, a cazique of Cuba, his EAT treatment , and 

memorable repartee to a Franciſcan friar, i. 233, 

Hawkefworth' s voyages , account of New Holland, and the 

inhabitants from, ii. 416. 

Heat „the different degrees of, in the old 1 new con. 
. tinents, accounted for, ii. 385. Eſtimated , 194. 

Wop: Prince of Portugal, his character and ſtudies, i. 41. 
Expeditions formed by his order, 63. Applies fot 
papal grant of his new diſcoveries, 68. His death, 69, 

8 Juan de, aſſaſſinates Frangia Pizarro » lit, 86. 

ies, 90; 
. „the beſt Vilfocian | of. the * conauel of Nev 
pain, i. 39. e account of e voyage, 


3 ii. 355- , 
| © Hiſpaniola, 


e'I% -, 
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Hiſpaniola „the iſland of, diſcovered by Chriſtopher: Cor 


lumbus, i. 114, His tranſactions with the natives, 115. 

A colony left there by Columbus, 122. The colony 
deſtroyed, 137. Columbus builds a city called Ifabella , 
139. The natives ill-uſed, and begin to be alarmed, 147. 
Are defeated by the Spaniards „ 181. Tribute exacted 
from them, 152. They ſcheme to ſtarve the Spaniards, 

153- St. Domingo founded by, Bartholomew Columbus , 
166. Columbus ſent home in irons by Bovadilla, x85. 
Nicholas de Ovando appointed governor, 188. Sum- 
mary view of the conduct of the Spaniards towards the 
natives of, 212. Unhappy fate of Anacoana, 213. 
Great produce from the mines there, 215. The inha- 
bitants diminiſh, 218. The Spaniards recruit them by 
trepanning the natives of the Lucayos, 220. Arrival of 
Don Diego de Columbus, 224. The natives of, almoſt 
extirpated by ſlavery, 231. 254. Controverſy concerning 
the treatment of them, ib. Columbus's account of the 
humane treatment he received from the natives of, 304. 


there, ii. 394. 


Caſtro arrives and aſſumes the command, 91. 

Homer , his account of the navigation of the ancient Greeks, 
L 14 

Honduras , the value of that country » qwing to its pro- 
duction of the log wood tree, iii. 223. 


„ Horned cattle, amazing increaſe of them in Spaniſh | Ame« 
rica, iti. 295. 


4 Horſes , , aſtoniſhment and miſtakes of the Mexicans at the 


. firſt ſight of them, ii. 444. Expedient of the Peruvians 
5. to render them incapable of action, iii. 355. 
6. 


Huana Capac, Inca of Peru, his character and funily , - 


Ill, 23. 


w WO iaſear Capac, Inca of Peru, diſputes his brother Ata- 


, hualpa's ſucceſſion to Quito, ji, 24. Is defeated and 
Yor. III. 4 


Curious inſtance of * » in the Spaniſh . ; 


Holguin , Pedro Alvarez, erech the royal ſtandard in peru, "il 
in oppoſition to the younger Almagro, iii, 90. Vaca de 
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taken priſoner by Atahualpa, ibid. Solicits the affiſtance 
of Pizarro againſt his brother, 26. Is put to death by 
order of Atahualpa, 37. ö W = 
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Jamaica , diſcovered by Chriſtopher Columbus, i. 146. 

Jerome, St. three monks of that order ſent by cardinal 
Ximenes to Hiſpaniola, to regulate the treatment of the 

* Indians, i. 261. Their conduct under this , commiliſon, 

263. Are recalled, 26 6. b 

oe eſuits <A acquire an abſolute dominion over California, 

iii. 220. Their motives for 3 che W ; 

ibid. | 

Jews, ancient ſtate of commerce and navigation among 
them, i. 8. 

Incas of Peru, received origin of their empire, iii. 22. 
192. Their empire founded both in religion and policy. 
193, See Pere. 

Judia, the motives of Alexander the Great, in his expedi- 
- tion to, i. 17. The commerce with how carried on in 
ancient times, 23. And when arts began to revive in 
Europe, 34. The firſt voyage made round the o_ of 

. © Good: Hope, t72. 

Indians in Spaniſh America. See Americans. 

Indies, Weſt, why Columbus's s diſcoveries vere ſo cared, 
i. 132. 

Innocent IV. pope „ his extzactdinary miſſion ' to the prince 
of the Tartars, i. 38. 

Taguifition court of, when and by whom art incoduce 

into Portu gal, i. 301. | 

Inſeds, and reptile , why ſo numerous and noxious in Ame: 
Hen, it. 17. ee es. 

Jobn I. king of Portugal, BY firſt who ſent ſhips, to explor 
the weſtern coaſts: of Africa, i. 48." His 5 Prince 

Henry * in theſe attempts, 51. 


I 
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diſcoveries, i. 63. Sends an embaſſy to Abyſſinia , 67. 
His ungenerous treatment of Columbus, 82. 


Iron, the reaſon why ſavage nations were unacquainted with 
| this metal, ii. 106. 


behalf of Chtiſtopher Columbus, i. 87. Is again applied 
to by Quintanilla and Santangel, gr. Is prevailed on 
to equip him, 92. Dies, 207. Her real motives for 
encouraging diſcoveries in America, RSS. 
Iſabella, the city of, in Hilpatiiola , ry built by "Chriſtopher 
Columbus, i. 139. 
Italy, the firſt country in Europe, where civilization and 
arts revived after the overthrow'of the Roman' Empire , 
3. 34. The commercial ſpirit of, active and enterpriſ- 
5 ing, 35. "ey 
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its ; 
a 


Ladrone iſlands , diſcovered by Ferdinand Fagan > „ü. 
366. 

Laber, amazing ſze of thoſe in North-America ; 1 

Las Caſas , Bartholomew , returns from Hiſpaniola to ſolicit 
che cauſe of the enſlaved Indians at the court of Spain, 


commiſſion ' to be ſent over on this ſubject, 267. 


ice il Recommends the ſcheme of ſupplying the colonies with 
negtoes, 269. Undertakes a new colony, 270. His 
ed Ml confetence with the biſhop of Darien before the emperor 


Charles V. 274- Goes to America to carry his ſchemes 


deſtruction of America, 96. 


rf 


Jobn U. king of Portugal, patroniſes all attempts towards | 


Iſabella , queen of Caſtile, is applied to by Juan Perez, Its 


i. 259. Is ſent back with powers by cardinal Ximenes, . 
261. Returns diſſatisfied; 262. 265. Procures a new 


mel into execution, 276. Circumſtances unfavorable to 
" WW him, 278. His final miſcarriage, '279. Revives his 
lore repreſentations in favor of the Indians, at the deſire 
ince of the emperor, iii.” 9 5. Compoſes a” treatiſe on the 
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Leon, Pedro Cieza de, character of his Chronica del Peru, 
iii. 346. 
Lery, his deſcription of the courage and ferocity of the 
Toupinambos 3 Il. 424. 
Lima „the city of, in Peru, founded by Pizarro, iii. 55. 
Liſton, Mr. the Britiſh miniſter at Madrid, his anſwer. to 
ſeveral intereſting inquiries relating to the admiſſion of 
Indians into holy orders, iii. 397. 
TLog wood, the commodity that gives importance to the 
provinces of Honduras and Yucatan, iii. 222. Policy of 
the Spaniards to defeat the Engliſh trade in, 223. | 
| Lonis, St. king of France, his embaſly to the chan of 
the Tartars, i. 39. 
| Lozanc, his account of the method of making war among 
the natives of Gran Chaco, ii. 421. 
Lugque , Hernando de, a prieſt , aſſociates with Pizarro in 
his Peruvian PA lil. 4. | 


M 
: - 
Madeira, the iſland of, firſt * "Y 4. ON 1 
Madoc , prince of North-Wales „ Rory of his voyage and 
diſcovery of North-America examined, i. 3 10. 1 


Magellan , Ferdinand, his account of the gigantic ſize of 
Fatagonians , ii. 69. The exiſtence of this gigantic 
race yet to be decided, 70. 405. 406. His intro- 
duction. to the court of Caſtile ..- 363. Is equipped 
with a ſquadron for a voyage of diſcovery, 363. Sails 
through the famous ſtrait that bears his name, 365. 
Diſcovers the Ladrone and Philippine iſlands, 366. Is 

— killed, ibid. "6 

Magnet, its property of attracting iron known to the an- 

cients, but not its polar inclination, i. 5. Extraordinar 
advantages reſulting from this diſcovery, 43. 

5 Malo. St. account of its commerce with Spaniſh America, 
6 iii. 311. 
0 


INDEX 


Hanco Capac, founder of the Peruvian pins: ; account of, 
il. 26. 8. 1 93. 

Mandeville, Sir John, his eaſtern travels, vith a charter 
of his writings, i. 41. 
Manila, the colony of, eftabliſhed by Philip U. of Spain 
iii. 334. Trade between , and South-America, 335. 
Mankind , their diſpolition, and manners formed by their 
ſituation, ii. 23. Hence reſemblances to be traced in 

very diſtant places without communication, 26: Have 
uniformly attained the greateſt perfection of their nature 
in temperate regions, 404. 


Marco Polo, the Venetian, his extraordinary travels in the 


Eaſt, i. 40 

Mareſt, Gabriel, his account of the country between the 
Illinois and Machilimakinac „ li. 417. 

Marina, Donna, 'a Mexican flave , her hiſtory ; I. 222. 

Marhins „Tyrius, his erroneous poſition of China, i. 302. 

Martyr , Peter, his ſentiments on the firſt diſcovery of 
America, i. 3 

Meſtiaor, in the Spaniſh - American colonies, difinQion 
between them and Mulattoes , „iii. 264. | 

Metals, uſeful, the original natives of America totally un- 
acquainted with n 

Mexicans , their account of their own origin, compared 
with lates diſcoveries , ii. 41. Their paintings few in 

number, and of ambiguous meaning, iii. 148. Two 
collections of them diſcovered 149. note. Defcriptions 
of their hiſtorical pictures, 171. Various exaggerated 
accounts of the number of human victims ſacrificed by 


reſpectful terminations for all its words, 360. How 
they contributed to the ſupport of government, 361. 
an-W Mexico, arrival of Fernando Cortes on the coaſt of, ii. 223- 
a His interview with two Mexican officers, ibid. Informa- 
tion ſent to Montezuma, with ſome Spaniſh © preſents , 
ca, 226, Montezuma ſends preſents to Cortes, with orders 
not to approach his capital, 227. State of the empire 
at that — 228. The ** court the — 
"784 3 


them, 188. 370. Their language furnifned with 
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of Cortes, 241. Several caziques enter into alliar 
with Cortes, 243. Character of the natives of Tlaſeats | 
251. The: Tlaſcalans reduced to ſue for peace, .258. 
Arrival of Cortes at the capital city, 269. The city 
deſcribed, 273. Montezuma acknowledges himſelf 
vaſſal to the Spaniſh crown, 287. Amount of the 
. treaſure. collected by Cortes, 289. Reaſons of gold 
being found in ſuch ſmall quantities, 290. The Mexicans 
enraged by the imprudent zeal af Cortes, 293. Attack 
Alvarado during the abſence. of Cortes, 310. Their 

reſolute attack on Cortes when he returned, 313. Death 
of Montezuma, 317. The city abandoned by Cortes, 

319. Battle of Otumba, 325. The Tepeacans reduced, 
. 337..., Preparations of the Mexicans againſt the return of 
Cortes, 334. Cortes beſieges the city with a feet on 
the lake , 347. The Spaniards repulſed. in ſtorming the 
city, 350, Guatimozin taken priſoner, 357. Cortes 
appointed governor, 371. His ſchemes and arrangements, 
372. Inhuman treatment of the natives, 373. Lift 
and character of thoſe: authors who wrote accounts of 
the conqueſt of, 437. Reception of the new regulations” 
there, iii. 100. A retroſpect into the form, of govern- 
ment, policy, and arts in, 143. information 
concerning, very imperfect, 146. an of the 
monarchy, 149. Numher and greatneſs o the cities, 
. Mechanical profeſſions there - diſtin iſhed -from 

each other, 155, Diſtinction of ranks, 156. Political 
inſtitutions, 159. Power and ſplendor of their «monarchs, 
162, Order of government, 163. Proviſion, fo for the 
fſupport of it, ibid. Police of, 164. Their arts, 16+. 
Their paintings, 168. Their method of computing time, 
173. Their wars continual and ferocious, 174. Their 
funeral rites „115. Imperfection of their agriculture , 3 thid. 

Doubts concerning the extent of the empire 4 177. 
Little intercourſe among its ſeveral provinces, 175. 

Tous of Money, 179. State of their cities , 181. 
ITemples and other public buildings ; ibid. 182. Religion 
of, 187, Cauſes of the e of this country, 
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238. The ſmall. pox very fatal there', 240.” Numbet of 
Indian natives ſemaining there, 244. Deſcription of 


the aqueduct for the ſupply of the capital city, 361. 
See Colonies. | 111 $0285 


Michael, St. the gulph of, in the South-Sea; diſcovered and 


named by Balboa, i. 242. The colony of, elmhliſhed 
by Pizarro, iii. 19. 
Migrations of mankind , why. firſt made by land, i. 1. 


Mind, human, the efforts f it proportioned to the warts 85 


of the body, ii. 82. 


Mines of South-America , the great indycentent td population, 
iii. 217. Some account of, 287. Their produce, 
289. The | ſpirit with which they are worked, 290. 
Fatal effects of this ardor, 291. Evidence of the 
pernicious effects of laboring in them, 387% Of 
Mexico, total _—_ en ny aps 
Denne P12 
Molucca Iſlands, the Spaniſh let . mold: by the A. 
peror Charles V. to the Portugueſe, ii. 369. 
Monaſtic inftitutions, E in the Spaniſh- 
American n Number db; convents 
there, 389. 320K iv 
Mon ſoont, the Euro Wes courſe, of „ when aon by 
: navigators , i. 23. 16 8 {4 IP - 
Monteſino , a Dominican — at St. N £0 $4 
licly remonſtrates againſt. the drunk treatment of the In- 
dians, i. 255. 
Montezuma, the firſt 8 ined by is Spaniards 
of this prince, i. 288. Receives intelligence of 
arrival of Fernando Cortes in his dominions, ji. 9 
His preſents to Cortes, 227. Forbids him to approach 
his capital, 228. State of his empire at this time, 
ibid. His character, 229. His perplexity at the arri. 
val of the Spaniards, 230. His timid ne gociations with 
Cortes, 231. His ſcheme for deſtroying Cortes at 
Cholula diſcovered, 26 6. His irreſolute conduct, 268. 
His firſt interview with Cortes, ibid. Is ſeized by 
Cortes, and confined to the Spaniſh quarters, 280. 1s 
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lettered, 281. Acknowledges himſelf a yaſſal to the 

Spaniſh crown, 287. Remains inflexible with regard 

. to religion, 292. Circumſtances of his death, 317. 
Account of a gold cup of his, in England, iii. 362. 

AMulattoes, in the Spaniſh-American colonies , explanation 
of this diſtinction, iii. 264. 
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Narvaez, Pamphilo, is ſent by Velaſquez with an arma. 
ment to Mexico, to ſuperſede Cortes, ii. 397. Takes 
poſſeflion of Zempoalla , 304- Is defeated and taken 

- Priſoner by Cortes, 307. How he carried on his cor- 

reſpondence with Montezuma „ 450. 

Natchez, an American nation, their political inſtitutions , 
il. 117, 118. Cauſes of their tame ſubmiſſion to the 
Spaniards, 122. Their religious doctrines, 123. L 

Navigation | „the arts of, very ſlowly improved by man- 
kind, i. 2. The knowledge of, prior to commercial 
intercourſe, 3. Imperfections of, among the ancients , 
5. More improved by the invention of the mariner's 

compaſs, than by all the efforts of preceding ages; 

442. The firſt naval diſcoveries e by Portugal, 

s. 

Negroer, , their peculiar ituation under the Spaniſh domi- 
nion in America, iii. 265. 

Newfoundland , its ſituation deſctibed', ii. 348. 

New-Holland , ſome account of the ene, and inhabitants, 

H. 416. | 

New Spain , diſcovered and named by Tuan de Grijalva ; 
1. 289. See Mexico. 

Nigno, Alonſo, his voyage 0 &metien; %. 
 Norwegians , might i in ancient times have . to, and 

cColonized America, ii. 40. 

Nieꝝnes Vela; Blaſco , appointed viceroy of bw to enforce 
the New regulations, iii. 99. His character , © $0<- 

'- Commits Vaca de Caſtro to priſon, 105, Diſſenſions 
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| betwoln him. ol the court of Wande 70%. Is con- 
fined, 1o8. Recovers his liberty, 11 es his 
command, ibid. Is purſued by Gonzalo Pizarro , , I 12. 
Is defeated and killed by Pizatro 1 13. 


Ocampo, Diego, ſent with a ſquadron from Hiſpaniola to 
deſolate the country of Cumara, i. 297. 290. 

Ocampo, Sebaſtian de, firſt fails round Cuba „ and diſcovers 
it to be an iſland, i. 222. | 

Ocean , though adapted to facilitate he intercourſe between 
diſtant countries, continued long a r oat barrier 5 
i 2. $66 Compaſs and Navigation. ; 

Ojedo , Alonzo de, his private expedition to the Welt. In- 
dies, i. 176. His ſecond voyage, 189. Obtains 2 
government on the continent, 227. 

Olmedo, Father Bartholomew de „checks the raſh zeal 
of Cortes at Tlaſcala in Mexico, ii. 262. Is ſent by 
Cortes to negociate with Narvaez 301. n 

Orellana , Francis, is appointed to the command of 'a bark 
built by Gonzalo Pizarro, and deſerts him, iii. 80. 
Sails down the Maragnon, ibid. Returns to Spain with 
a report of wonderful diſcoveries „ 81. Herrera 8 account 
of his voyage, 358. 

Orgognez commands Almagro's — againſt the Pizarros „ 
and is defeated and killed by them, iii. yr. 


Orinoco , the great river of, diſcovered by Chriſtopher Co- 5 


lumbus, i. 163. Strange method of chuſing a captain 
among the Indian tribes on the banks of, 142. The 
amazing plenty of fiſhing , ii. 413. 

Otabeite, the inhabitants of, ignorant. of the art of boiling 
water, ii. 429. | 

Otumba, battle of, between Cortes: and the Mexicans, 5 ii. 
328. 

Ovando, Nicholas de, is ſent end to Hitpanicla; i. 
190. His prudent regulations, 191. Refuſes admiſſion 
to Columbus, on his fourth voyage, 196. His unge- 
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nerous behaviour. to Columbns,. on his ſhipwreck, 291. 
' 204, Receives him at lenz, and ſends. him home g 
206. Engages in a war with the Indians, 211. His 
cruel treatment. of them 2 12. Encourages. cultivation 
and manufactures , 216, His method of trepanning. the 
natives of the Lucayos, 220. I recalled , 223. 
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Pacific ocean, why, and by whom fo named, 5 0 10 

Packet boats, firſt eſtabliſhment of, e Spain, * me 

| American colonies ./ i. se, ,.. | 

2 is ſettled by Pedrarias Davila i. 261. ad 

Parmenides, the * who fivkded the earth by zones, 1 
300. 

Patagoniazs ,  fome account of, ii. 68. The — of their 
gigantic. ſize yet to be decided, 4065 406. 

Pedrariat Davila is ſent with a fleet to ſuperſede Balboa in 
his government of Santa Maria on the iſthmus of 
Darien, i. 246. Treats Balboa ill, 246. Rapacious 
conduct of his men, 247. Is reconciled to Balboa, and an 
* gives him his daughter. , 249. Puts Balboa to = 
260. Removes his ſettlement from Santa Maria to Pa. 

„ nama, 281. 

Penguin, the name of that bird not derived from the Vt 
language, i. 311. 

Perea, Juan, patroniſes 7 ee at the court of Caſtile ; 

1. 87. His ſolemn invocation for the ſucceſs of Colum 
bus 's voyage, 97. 

Poeriplus of Hanno „the authenticity of that work juſtified , 
i. 293. 


*M Pere, the firſt intelligence concerning this country , received 


by Vaſo Nugnez de Balboa, i. 237. 242. The coaſt 
of, firſt. diſcovered. by Pizarro, iii. 11. Pizarro's ſecond 
arrival. 17. His hoſtile nroceedings againſt the natives, 18. 
The colony of St, Michael eſtabliſhed, 19. State of the 
empire at the time of this invaſion ,, 20. The kingdom 
divided between Huaſcar and Atabualpa, 23. Atahualpa 
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ulfurps the government, 28. Huaſcar ſolicits. aſſiſtance 
from Pizarro, 26. Atahualpa viſits Pizarro, 31. Is 
ſeized by pizarro , 34. Agreement for his ranſom, 36. 
Is refuſed his liberty, 40. Is: ruelly put to death, 45. 
| Confuſion of the - empire on this event, 46. Quito 
reduced by Benalcazar „49. e city of Lima ded 
by Pizarro, 55. Chili invaded by Almagro , $6. In- 
- ſurrection' of the Peruvians „58. Almagro put to death 
by Pizarro, 74. Pizarro divides the country among his 
' followers , 76. Progreſs of the Spaniſh arms there, 77. 
Francis Pizarro aſſaſſinated, 85. Reception of che new 
regulations there „ 101. Tbe viceroy confined by the 
court of audience, 108. The viceroy defeated and 
killed by Gonzalo Pizarro, 112. Arrival of Pedro de la 
Gaſca, 121, Reduction and death of Gonzalo Pizarro, 130. 
2 he civil wars there not carried on with mercenary ſol- 
diers., 131. But nevertheleſs gratiſied with immenſe 
* rewards, 133. Their profuſion and luxury, ibid. Fe- 
rocity of their conteſts, 134. Their want of faith, 13557 
nſtances, ibid. Diviſion. of, by Gaſca, among his 
followers, 137. A retroſpect into the original government, 
arts, and manners of the natives, 143. The high anti- 
.. quity they pretend to, 189. Their records, 190. 
Origin of their civil policy , 192. This founded in 
religion, 191. The authority of the Incas abſolute and 
unlimited, Thi All crimes were puniſhed capitally, 195. 
Mild genius of their religion, 196. Its influence ; 
' their civil policy, 197. And on cheir militacy ſyſtem, 
198. Peculiar ſtate of property there, 199. Diſtinction 
, of ranks, 200, State of arts., 201, Improved ſtate of 
agriculture, 202. Their buildings, 203. Their public 


44 


roads, 206. Their bridges 208. Their mode of | 


d 

t refining ſilver - ore „ 209. Works of elegance, 211. 
d Their civilization, nevertheleſs , but imperfect, 212. 
. Cuzco the only place that had the appearance af a 
0 city, ibid. No perfect ſeparation of profeſſions, 212. 
m Little commercial intercourſe „ 213. Their unyarlike 
'” ſpirit, 214. Eat their geln and fiſh raw, 216. Brief 
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nerous behaviour to Columhus, on his. een 201, 
20 .. Receives him at lengah , and ſends. him home . 
206. Engages in a war with the Indians, 211. His 
"cruel treatment. of them 2 12. Encourages cultivation 
and manufactures , 216, His method of trepanning the 
natives of the Lucayos , 220. Is recalled, 223. 
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Pacific ocean, why, and by whom fo named, U. 166. 5 

Packet-boats , firſt eſtabliſhment of, dee Spain and ber 
American colonies «| Ai 21....330-:; ... 

28 is ſettled by Pedrarias Davila, i. air. EE,” 

Parmenides, the firſt who fiviged the earth by zones, i 
300. 

Patagoniapss, ſome account of, il. 8 The. — . of thei 
gigantic ſize yet to be decided, 405, 406: 

Pedraxias Davila, is ſent with a fleet to ſuperſede Balboa i in 
. is goyernment of Santa Maria on the iſthmws of 
© Darien, i. 245. . Treats Balboa ill, 246 — 
conduct of his men, 247. Is reconciled to Balboa 
* gives him his daughter, 249. Puts Balboa to pu 
280. Removes his ſettlement from Santa Maria to Pa- 
„ Namg, 36 . 

Penguin „the name of that bird not derived from the Welſh 

©, i. 311... .. 

Perez, Juan, patroniſes . at the court of Caſtile : 
3, 87. His ſolemn. invocation. for the ſucceſs of Colum. 
bus s voyage, 97. 

Periplus e ok Hanno, the authenticity of that work juſtified , 
i. 293. 

a Peru, the firſt intelligence concerning this country , received 

by Vaſco Nugnez de Balboa, i. 237. 242. The coaſt 
of, firſt. diſcovered by Pizarro, iii. 11. Pizarro's ſecond 
arrival. 17. His hoſtile proceedings againſt the natives, 18. 

The colony of St. Michael eſtabliſhed, 19. State of the 

empire at the time of this invaſion, 20. The kingdom 

divided hetween Huaſcar and Atabvalpa „ 23. Atahualpa 
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ulfurps the government, 28. Huaſcar ſolicits. aſſiſtance 
from Pizarro, 26. Atahualpa viſits Pizarro, 31. Is 
ſeized by Pizarro, 34. Agreement for his ranſom, 36. 
Is refuſed his liberty, 40. Is ruelly put to death, 45. 
Confuſion of the - empire on this event, 46. Quito 
reduced by Benalcazar „49. e city of Lima Younded 
by Pizarro, 55. . Chili invaded by Almagro, 56. In- 
ſurrection of the Peruvians „58. Almagro put to death 
by Pizarro, 74. Pizarro divides the country among his 
* followers, 76. Progreſs of the Spaniſh arms there, 77. 
Francis Pizarro aſſaſſinated, 85. Reception of the. new 
regulations there, 101. The viceroy | confined by the 
' court of audience, 108. The viceroy , defeated / and 
killed by Gonzalo Pizarro, 1 12. Arrival of Pedro de la 
Gaſca, 121, Reduction and death of Gonzalo Pizarro, 130. 
a he civil wars there not carried on with mercenary ſol- 
diers, 131. But nevertheleſs gratifſied with immenſe 
' rewards, 133. Their profuſion and luxury, ibid. Fe- 
rocity of their conteſts, 134. Their want of faith, 135. 
Inſtances, ibid. Diviſion. of, by Gaſca , among his 
followers, 1 37-..A retroſpect into the original. government, 
arts, and manners of the natives, 143. The high anti- 
_. quity, .they pretend to, 189. Their records , 1.99. 
Origin of their civil policy „ 192. This founded in 
religion, 191. The authority of the Incas abſolute and 
unlimited, bil. All crimes were puniſhed capitally , 195. 
Mild genius of their religion , 196. Its influence on 
| their civil policy; 197. And on their militacy ſyſtem , | 
198. Peculiar ſtate of property there, 199. Diſtinction 
of ranks, 200. State of arts, 201. Improved ſtate of 
agriculture, 202. Their buildings , 203. Their public 
roads, 206. Their bridges , 208. Their mode of 
refining filver- ore, 209. Works of elegance, 211. 
Their civilization, nevertheleſs , but imperfect, 212. 
Cuzco the only place that had the appearance af a 
city, ibid. No perfect ſeparation of profeſſions, 312. 
Little commercial intercourſe „ 213. Their unyarlike 
_ ſpirit, 214. Eat their felt ind fiſh raw, 216, Brief 
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account of other provinces under the viceroy of New 
Spain, 217. Cauſes of the depopulation of this country, 
238. The ſinall-pox very fatal there, 240. Writers 
who gave accounts of the conqueſt of, 345. Their 
method of building, 373. State of thé revenue derived 
from , by the crown of Spain, 408. See Colonies. 4 

Peter I. czar of Ruſſia, his extenſive views in proſecuting 

Afiatic diſcoveries, ii. 32. 

Phenicians , ancient, ſtate of commerce and navigation ; 
among them, i. 7. Their trade, how conducted, 293, 

Philip II. of Spain his turbulent difpolidion aided. by his, 
American treaſures, iii. 298. Eſtabliſhes the colony of 
Manila, 334. 

Philip III. exhauſts his country by inconſiderate bigotry , 
mm. 298. * 

Philippine iſlands, diſcovered by Ferdinand Magellan, i ir. 16 6. 

A colony eſtabliſhed there by Philip II. of Spain, iii. 3 34. 
Trade between, and America, ibid. / 

pn c, the art of, in America, why connecled wid! divi- 

nation, ii. 174. 

Pinto, Chevalier, his deſeription of the characteriſtic fea- 

- tures of the native Americans, ii. 403. 

Pinzon, Vincent Yanez , commands a veſſel under Columbus 
in his firſt voyage of diſcovery „i. 96. Sails to America 
on a private adventure with four ſhips, 99. Diſcovers 
* Yucatan, 222. | 

Pizarro, Ferdinand , , is beſieged in Cuzco by. the peru 
vians , iii. Is ſurpriſed there by Almagro, 64. 
Eſcapes with en 67. Defends his brother at the 
court of Spain, 74. Is committed to priſon, 96. _ 

Pizarro, Franciſco , attends Balboa, in his ſettlement on 
the iſthmus of Darien', i. 230. Marches under him 

_ acroſs the iſthmus, where they diſcover the South Sea, 241. 

His birth, education, and character, iti. 3. Aſſociates 

uUith Almagro and * Luque, in a voyage of diſcovery, 4. 

As ill ſucceſs, 6. Is recalled, and deſerted by moſt 
of his followers, 8. Remains on the iſland of Gorgona 

for ſupplies, 11. Diſcovers the coaſt of Peru, 2bid- 
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Returns to Panama, 12. Goes to Spain to ſolicit reinforce- 
ments, 13. Procures the ſupreme command for himſelf, 14. 
Is aſſiſted with money by Cortes, 15. Lands again in 
Peru, 17. His hoſtile proceedings againſt the natives, 18. 
Eſtabliſhes the colony of St. Michael, 19. State of the 
Peruvian empire at this time, 20. Cauſe of his eaſy 
penetration into the country, 25. Is applied to by 
Huaſcar for aſſiſtance againſt his victorious brother Ata- 
hualpa, 26. State of his forces, 27. Arrives at Caxa- 
malca, 29. Is viſited by the Inca, 3 1. His perfidious 
ſeizure of him, 34. Agrees to Atahualps's offer for his 
ranſom , 36. Diviſion of their plunder , 38. Refuſes 
Atahualpa his liberty, 40. His ignorance expoſed to 
Atahualpa, 43. Beſtows a form of trial on the Inca, ibid. 
Puts him to death, 45. Advances to Cuzco , 47. 
| N conferred on him by the Spaniſh court, 5 2. 
eginning of diſſenſions between him and Almagro, 53. 
His civil regulations, 54. Founds the city of Lima, 55. 
Inſurrection of the Peruvians, 58. Cuzco ſeized by 
Almagro, 64. Deludes Almagro by negociations , 66. 
Defeats Almagro, and takes him priſoner, 71. Puts 
Almagro to death, 74. Divides the country among his 
followers, 76. The impolitic partiality of his allotments , 
77. Makes his brother Gonzalo governor of Quito , 78. 
Is aſſaſſinated by Juan de Herrada, 86. 
Pizarro, Gonzalo, is made governor of Quito, by his 
brother Francis, iii. 78. His expedition over the An- 
des, 79. Is deſerted by Orellana, 80. His diſtreſs. on 
this event, 82. His diſaſtrous return to Quito, 83. Is 
encouraged by the people to oppoſe Nugnez Vela , the | 
new viceroy, 105. Aſſumes the government of Peru, 109. 
Marches againſt the viceroy, 111. Defeats and kills 
him, 112, 113. Is adviſed by Carvajal to aſſume the 
ſovereignty of the country, 114. Chuſes to negociate 
with the court of Spain, 116. Conſultations of the 
court on his conduct, ibid. His violent reſolutions on 
the arrival of Pedro de la Gaſca, 122. Reſolves to 
oppoſe. him by violence, 124. Marches to reduce 
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Centeno at Cuzco, 126. Defeats him, 12% Is deſerted 

by his troops on the approach of Gaſca, 130. Surrenders 

| and is executed, ibid. His adherents men of no prin- 

* ciple, 135. 

Plata, Rio de, diſcovered by Dias de Solis I * 25 2. Its 

amazing width , «Ids: -- 
Playfair , Mr. Profeſſor of mathematics in Edinburgh , the 
reſult of his compariſon of the narrative and charts given 
in Captain Cook's voyages publiſhed in 1980; and 

Mr. Coxe's account of the Ruſlian diſcoveries, printed 
in the ſame year, in which the vicinity of the two con- 

tinents of Aſia and America is clearly aſcertained , „* it. 
398—402. .' 

' Pliny, the naturaliſt , inſtance of his ignorance in geogr. 
phy, i. 299. 

Ponce de Leon, Juan, diſcovers Flotida, i. 2 33- dee 
motive of his voyage, 234. 

Population of the earth, flow progreſs. of yg oof 1 

Porto - Bello , diſcovered and named by Chriſtopher Co- 

lumbus, i. 198. 

Porto- Rico, is ſettled and ſubjected 7 Juan Ponce de 

e 

Porto- Santo, the firſt diſcovery of, i. 1 5 5 

Portugal, when and by whom the court of inquifi tion. was 
firſt introduced into, i. 301. 

Portugueſe , a view of the circumſtances that induced therh 

to undertake the diſcovery of unknown countries, i. 
47. 49. Firſt African diſcoveries of, 50. Madeira dil- 

covered, 54. They double Cape Bajddor © "TR. Obtain 

- "a papal grant of all the countries they ſhould diſcover, 2 
Cape Verd Iflands and the Azores diſcovered , 

Voyage to the Eaſt Indies by Vaſco de Gama, 172. 

Potofi, the rich filyer mines there, how diſcovered, iii. 288. 

The mines of, greatly exhauſted” and \ſeatcely worth 

- working, 399. 

Priſoners of war, how treated by the native Amtericans 

: tl. 134. 8 

Property, the idea of, unknown to the- native Ainerickns, 
ii. 110. Notions of the Bralilians concerning 418. 


42 
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Protector of the Indians , in Spaniſh America, his function, 
ui. 271. 

Ptolemy , the philoſopher , his aebginphical deſcriptions! more 

- ample and exact than thoſe of his predeceſſors, i. 29. 
His geography tranſlated by the Arabians , 33: His er 
roneous poſition of the Ganges, 297» 
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Quetlavara, „brother of N TOUR > him as king 

of Mexico, ii. 334. Conducts in perſon the flerce attacks 

which obliged Cortes to abandon his Capital „ 38. Dies 

of the ſmall-pox, 336. 

Quevedo, Biſhop of Darien, his conference with Las Caſas | 
on the treatment of the Indians , in the preſence of the 
Emperor Charles V. i. 273. 

Quiet fiber, the property , of the famous mines of, at Gua- 
nacabelica „ reſerved by the crown of Spain, iii. 399. 
The price of, why reduced „ ibid. 

Quinquina, or or Jeſuits bark, a proginction air, to Peru, 
li. 294. 

Quipor, or hiſtoric cords of the Peruvinns ; ſome. account 
of, 1il. 189. 

Ouito „ the kingdom of, conquered by Huana Capac , Inca 

of Peru, iii. 23... Is left to his ſon Atahualpa, ibid. 

' Atahualpa's general revolts after his death „ 47. Is 
xeduced by the Spaniards under Benalcazar, 49. 

nalcazar * , and Gonzalo * made governor „78. 
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Ree Foy his 4 of Hanno's. account of the coaſt of 

8. Africa, i. 294. 

rh Regiſter ſhips, for what purpoſe introduced in the trade 
between Spain and her colonies, iii. 314. urea the 

s , uſe of the galeons , 316. 

Religion of the native Americans, an inquiry into gy 160. 

ns, Ribas, his account of the politigal ſtate of the peaple of 

 Cinaloa , ü. 427. Of n v ant of religion, 431. 
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Rio de Ja Plata a and Tucuman, account of thoſe provinces, 
ini 229. | 

Rivers „the amazing ſize of thoſe in America, ii. 3. | 

Robiſon , profeſſor , his remarks on the temperature of 
various climates , ii. 385. 

Roldan , Francis, is left chief juſtice in Hiſpaniola, by 
Chriſtopher Columbus, i. 156. Becomes the n 
of a mutiny, 167. Submits, 170. 

. Romans, their progreſs in navigation and diſcovery, i. 20, 
Their military ſpirit averſe to mechanical arts and com- 

merce, 22. Navigation and trade favored in the pro- 
vinces "under their government, ibid. Their extenſive 

+ diſcoveries by land, 24. Their empire and the ſciences 
deſtroyed together, 30. 


Nubraquir, father, his embaſly from F rance to the Chan 
93 the Tartars, i. 39. 


Rryſſians , Aſiatic diſcoveries made by chem 41 7. Un. 
. certainty of, 396. * 


— 
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Sacotecas, the rich ſilver mines there , when diſeovered, 
iii. 288. 


San Salvador, diſcovered and named by Chriſtapher Co- 
lumbus, i. 111. 


Sancho , Don pedro, account of his Hiſtory of the conqueſt 
of Feru, Ul. 345. 


Sandoval , the ſhocking barbarities executed by , in Mexico, , 
ü. 374. 
Sandoval, Franciſco Tello de, is ſent by the emperor 


Charles V. to Mexico, as viſitador of America, iii. 99. 
His moderation and prudence, 100. 


Savage life, a general eſtimate of ii. 188. 


Scalps, motive of the native Americans for taking them 
from their enemies, il. 423. 


Serralvo, marquis de, his extraordinary gains during his 
viceroyalty in America, iii. 412, 


: Seville A the American trade removed to Cadix iii, 304. 
Extraordinary 


| 
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Extraordinary  .increaſe of its - manufactures by the 
American trade, 400. Its trade greatly reduced, 301. 

Silver ore, method of refining it practiſed by the native 
Peruvians, iii. 209. 

Sonora , late diſcoveries of rich mines made there by the 
Spaniards , iii. 219. 

Soul , American ideas of the immortality of, ii. 170. 

South - Sea, firſt diſcovered ' by Vaſco N ugnez de Balboa, 
i. 241. 

Spain, general idea of the policy of, "with hd to the 
American colonies , iii. 245. Early interpoſition of 
the regal authority in the colonies, 246. all the 

American dominions of, ſubjected to two viceroys, 248. 
A third viceroyalty lately eſtabliſhed, ibid. The colonies 

of, compared with thoſe of Greece and Rome, 255. 
Advantages ſhe, derived from her colonies, 296. Why 
ſhe. does not ftill derive the ſame, 299. Rapid decline 

of trade, 299. This decline increaſed by- the mode of 
regulating the intercourſe with America, 302. Employs 

guarda coſtas to check illicit trade, 313. The uſe of 
regiſter ſhips introduced, 314. Eſtabliſhment of the 
company of Caraccas, 318. Enlargement of commercial 
ideas there, 319. Free trade permitted to ſeveral 


provinces, 322. Revenue derived from America, 337- MY 


Specification, 408. 
Spaniards, their curious form of taking poſſeſſion of new- 
diſcovered countries, i. 317. 


Krabo, a citation from, proving: the great bi | 
ignorance. of- the ancients , i. 296. His om want of 
_ geographical knowledge, 300. 


Superſtition always connected with a * of penetratin 8 


into he ſecrets of futurity, ii. 173. 


Tapia, Chriſtoval de » is ſent from Spain to Mexico, t6 
ſuperſede Cortes in his command , » but fails in the at- 


tempt, ii. 369. 
VoL. III. 
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Tartars , : the e polity of their miſrating tc to "America's i. | 


37- 
Tither of Spaniſh Ametion; how applied by the court of 


Ls 


Spain, iii. 409. . 

Tlaſcala in Mexico, character of the natives of, ii. 50 1. 
Oppoſe the paſſage of the Spaniards , wage" Are reduced 
to fue for peace, 288. | 

Tobacco, that of Cuba the beſt flavoted of any. In all 
America, iii. 294. | 

Toupinambos „ account of their ferocious cournge. from 

Lery, ii. 424. 4 

Trade, free, opened between: Spain ad hae colonies: 5 mn. 

322. Increaſe of . 3 cuſtoms from this mea- 
ſute, 406. 

Trade - winds, the periodical courſe of, when diſcovered 
by navigators; i. 22. | 


| Travellers, ancient character of their with; $ kgs. 


Trinidad, the iſland of, diſcovered by Chriſtopher Gra 
- on his third voyage; i. 163. 

Tucuman, and Rio de la Plata „account of thoſe porn, 
ii. 227. 

_ — commerce of that city; how condutted, 12 293. 
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Vara de Caſtro, Chriſtoval, is ſent from Spain to regulate 
. the government of Peru. „iii. 75. Arrives at Quito, 

5 89. Aſſumes the ſupreme authority, ibid. Defeats 

young Almagro, 91. The ſeverity of his proceedings, 
92. Prevents an inſurrection eoncerted to oppoſe the 

new regulations, 104. Is ROLE by the mew vice- 
roy, 105. 

Valverde, father vincent, his curious rs 8 Ata- 
hualpa , Inca of Peru, iii. 8 Gives 8 ſanction to 


the trial and condemnation of debug, 

Vega, Garcilaſſo de la, character of his commentary on 
the Spaniſh writers concerning Peru, iii. 347. 

y egetables , their natural tendency to fertilize: the Toll where 
they grow , li. 20, 21. ü 
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N Diego de, conquers the iſland of Cuba, i. 9 
313. His preparations for invading New Spain 5 

209. His difficulty in chuſing a commander for Fg 

expedition, 210. Appoints Fernando Cortes, 211. 


His motives to this choice, 213. Becomes ſuſpicious 


of Cortes, 214. Orders Cortes to be deprived of his 
commiſſion, and arreſted, 215, 216, Sends an arma- 
ment to Mexico after Cortes, 295. A 

Venegas . r enaractet of the native Californians, $7 4. 
vx: 8 

Venereal diſeaſe, x originally brought kom Aiden, i. "3s 
Appears to be wearing. out, 74. Its firſt rapid progreſs, 
ii. 407. 

Venezuela , hiſtory of that ſettlement „ in. 233. 


Venice „its origin as a maritime late , L 36. Travels of 


Marco Polo, 40. is 
Verd , iſlands diſcovered by the Portugueſe, 1 
Pia „ all the Spaniſh- dominions in America ſubjected 

to two, iii. 248. A third lately eſtabliſhed, ibid. 

Their powers, 249. A fourth eſtabliſhed, 328. 
Villa Segnor 3 his account of the ſtate of population in New 

Spain, iii. 38 1. His detail of the Spaniſh - American 

revenue,” 408. I 
Villefagna Antonio, one of Cortes s ſoldiers, ts a 

mutiny among his troops, ii. 340. Is diſcovered wy 

Cortes, and hanged, 344. 

Toa, Don Antonio de, his deſcription of the charatter- 
iſtic features of the native Americans, ii. 402. His: 
reaſon for the Americans not being ſo ſenſible - of pain 

as the feſt of mankind, 42 5. His account of the goods 


29 


exported from Spain to America, with the duty on them, C 


ll. 438-5 
Volcanoes , remarkable number of, in the northern parts of 
the globe diſgovered by the Ruſſians, il. 397. 
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Wafer, Bene. "Ks account of a. peculiar . race of diminu:. 
tive Americans, ii. 66. Compared with Aae, pro- 
ductions in Africa, 6. | 

War-ſong of the native Americans, the, ſentiments and 
terms of, ii. 423. 

\ the condition of, among the aative Ae * 
| ji. 87. Are not prolific, 90. Are not permitted to 
join in their drunken . 185. LEE to wear orna- 

ments, * 


at 5 4 


eres. Franciſco! de, ſecretary” to Pato, thi eg 
-writer on his Peruvian expedition, ifi. 346. 
Ximenes , Cardinal, his regulations for the trektinebe"of 


the Indians in che Spaniſh colonies, i. 260. Patroniſes 
1 the N. en of n Magellan, . 363," 2 
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Tucatax d che province of, diſcovered by 5 and Dias 
de Solis, i. 222. Deſcribed , 320. From whence that 
province derives its value, iii, , 221, Policy of the court 
of Spain with reſpect to, 2323. 


e 3 
aba, Don Auers get 0 character of his Hiſtory of the 
conqueſt of Peru, iii. 348. | 

Shaw, , the 5 how divided into, by the gebt of the 

« ancients , i. 27. By whom firſt fo divided, 300. 

Zummarraga „Juan de, firſt biſhop of Mexico, the de- 

- Rroyer of all JE ancient erg of the on enn. 
pire, iii. 148. | yp 
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